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THE PREFACE 


My only apology for this little book is that the 
life and works of Dr Henry More have been too 
long inaccessible and therefore neglected, and that 
the present interest in the psychological aspect 
of religious experience may at last afford him a 
chance of recognition as a thinker and writer of 
real charm and distinction. Nevertheless, I have 
not attempted to treat the subject from the phil- 
osophical standpoint, but have thought more of 
the literary influence of the poet and mystic. 
This influence was, I believe, responsible for 
some of the missing links between the poets of 
the seventeenth century and those of the 
romantic movement, especially Wordsworth and 
Coleridge. To all appearance, Henry More’s phil- 
osophy scarcely outlived him—though Bishop 
Berkeley’s theories were founded upon his ideal- 
ism, and William Law’s mystical theology owed 
something to him as well as to Bohme. But 
nearly a century after Dr More’s death, Words- 
worth came up to Cambridge fresh from the 
mountains where he had spent his idyllic youth 
in communion with Nature. Singularly enough, 
it was in his cloistered life at the university that 
he found the key to his earlier ecstatic experi- 


ences—and this not in the wide horizon, low 
v 
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clouds, and glorious sunsets of the fen-country 
where Henry More had known strange raptures, 
but in the writings of the Caroline poets and 
Platonists. Wordsworth seldom acknowledged 
any special debt to books, but we know that he 
had read the poems of Henry Vaughan, and 
Book III. of the Prelude is full of hints and 
phrases that recall the biography, the poems, and 
even the “Divine Dialogues” of Henry More. 
And therefore I hold that Wordsworth’s some- 
what unscholarly Platonism came to him through 
these two seventeenth-century mystics during his 
student days. His glorification of childhood is 
a reminiscence of Vaughan, but the rest of his 
theory of pre-existence suggests a study of Dr 
More rather than Plato; and there is the closest 
affinity between the descriptions of their com- 
munings with the spirit of Nature. Itis as though 
the ecstasy of the pious doctor, recorded in the 
quotations from the Alazonamastix pamphlets, 
had revealed to the young poet that the mystical 
world into which he sometimes passed was no 
merely individual experience or illusion, but a 
glorious and universal certainty. It is this same 
evidence of spiritual truths, and the simple and 
reasonable philosophy which arose from his inner 
convictions, that make the life of Henry More a 
vital document even to this day. 

Richard Ward’s literary style was less remark- 
able than his insight, and it has been found 
necessary to abridge the biography by the 
omission of many digressions, a few quotations, 
and other items which added little or nothing of 

interest to his “ Character” of Dr More, 
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I am very grateful to the late Dr Peile, Master 
of Christ’s College, for access to the library, etc. 
I owe thanks also to librarians of both Univer- 
sities, to Mr Madan of the Bodleian for per- 
mission to reproduce Loggan’s view of Christ’s 
College, and to Dr Kenyon for information con- 
cerning MSS. at the British Museum ; also to the 
friends who have given advice and criticism. 


M. F. Howard. 
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INTRODUCTION 


I 
DR MORE AND HIS CIRCLE 


CAMBRIDGE is distinctively the poet’s university, 
and its fame in the seventeenth century is gener- 
ally associated with Milton, the “ Lady of Christ’s,” 
with Lycidas and Il Penseroso. In the poet’s 
own lifetime it had no need of reflected glory 
as the Alma Mater of Cromwell’s Latin secretary, 
for Cambridge was the home of the most ad- 
vanced scholars and thinkers of the day, who 
formed a school of idealistic philosophy which 
as a whole has never been equalled in England 
either for learning or originality. Its centre was 
Christ’s College, with its Master, Dr Ralph 
Cudworth, whose knowledge was too vast to be 
systematised or expressed; while the heart and 
soul of the movement was his friend, Dr Henry 
More (fifty years a Fellow, and traditionally the 
“ Angel of Christ's”). These were the two chief 
members of that circle of interesting and original 
personalities of whom Coleridge wrote: “It would 
make a delightful and instructive essay, to draw 
up a critical and (where possible) biographical 
I I 
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account of the Latitudinarian party at Cambridge 
from the close of the reign of James I. to the 
latter half of Charles II.” 

The Elizabethan drama and poetry had been 
the finest flower of the English Renascence in Art, 
and the next century witnessed the slower growth 
of a modern philosophy also arising inevitably 
from the New Learning and the Reformation. It 
developed, indeed, in two opposing forms, which 
served to strengthen and determinate each other. 
Nothing could have saved the Cambridge Platon- 
ists from drifting into individual systems, vague- 
ness and eccentricity, so effectually as the 
necessity of defending their idealism against the 
popular and plausible materialism of Hobbes and 
his followers. Eventually the latter school 
seemed to triumph, until the philosophy of Kant 
and Hegel revived under a more difficult termin- 
ology some of the most cherished theories of 
these half-forgotten Latitudinarians. 

The origin of the Cambridge school may be 
traced as far back as Erasmus’ stay at Queen’s 
College in the beginning of the sixteenth century, 
and his friendship with Bishop John Fisher 
while he was drawing up the rules and statutes 
of Lady Margaret's new foundations, Christ’s 
and St John’s Colleges. The increased study of 
the ancient classical authors rather than the 
Fathers and the medizval schoolmen did much, 
and the development of the national life under 
Elizabeth even more, to prepare the soil for the 
growth of new, independent, and vigorous 
thought. The influence of the nobler side of the 
Reformation was a powerful stimulus, though 
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certainly not the actual cause of the movement. 
Of lesser agencies, the science inaugurated by 
Bacon was helpful, while in literature Spenser’s 
union of a cultured Puritanism and Christianised 
Platonism had such a subtle and _ irresistible 
power over individual minds that every minor 
poet was impelled to think in allegory and turn 
his philosophy into ingenious and pedantic verse 
that often sounds like a parody of the master. 

Falkland, Hales, and Chillingworth are usu- 
ally credited with the actual beginning of the 
Latitudinarian or Broad Church movement. 
Certainly the Discourse of Infallibility, and the 
Religion of Protestants a Safe Way to Salvation, 
and more especially the general tendency of 
their personal influence, cleared the ground of 
traditionalism, and attempted to lay a sound 
foundation of confidence in the somewhat ano- 
malous position of the Church of England in 
their day; nevertheless, their work had been 
preceded and made possible by Richard Hooker’s 
epoch-making Ecclesiastical Polity. Their aims 
were more practical and political and less philo- 
sophical and literary than those of the Cambridge 
school, which latter seems to be not a develop- 
ment but an entirely independent though con- 
temporaneous result of the spirit of the age. It 
may be said that aspiration was the characteristic 
of the Cambridge idealists, and action that of 
Falkland and his circle. 

It is obvious that for some time the tone of 
thought in Cambridge must have been deeper and 
stronger than at Oxford, and its range of ideas 
wider and bolder (though with a tendency to airy 
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flights of speculation). This was probably due to 
the fact that the practical, but limited, philosophy 
of Aristotle was still triumphant at Oxford, while 
in Cambridge it had been superseded by the study 
of Plato. The mysticism of Plotinus etherealised 
Plato’s idealism for some leaders of the movement, 
but its direct influence upon the average student 
seems to have been inconsiderable, though in- 
directly it leavened the whole teaching of the 
Cambridge school. The apparent absence of 
system in Plato usually tempts his disciples to 
supply deficiencies by the practical theories of 
Aristotle or the transcendentalism of Plotinus; 
but for the Cambridge Platonists there were other 
systems to bring philosophy into touch with 
ordinary life and supply a code of action. They 
had the authority of the Scriptures, some still 
believed in the Church, and most of them dabbled 
in the new natural science. Moreover, for those 
who penetrated farthest into the doctrines of 
Plato and the mysteries of theology and of 
science, there was also the inner guide, the 
“Divine Light”—and to this group of mystics 
belonged all the real leaders of the movement, 
Whichcote, More, Cudworth, and Smith. 

The first-fruits of the new thought appeared in 
1642— Psychozoia, a curious and fantastic meta- 
physical poem by Henry More, then a young 
Fellow of Christ’s College, and a contributor to 
the “ Lycidas” volume of elegies. He was already 
fascinated by Neoplatonism, and described the 
first part of his poem as the allegorical story of 
his own conversion from self-will to a union with 
the Divine Will, and from doubt and conflict to 
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peace and joy. He explained that owing to its 
autobiographical character it was intended to be 
obscure, and was only published in response to the 
eager desire of his friends. Its form and style 
were suggested by the Faerie Queene—which, 
More writes in the dedication, his father had read 
to him as a boy, in the long winter evenings,— 
but the ideas have more affinity with Spenser’s 
Platonic hymns and the didactic poems of Sir 
John Davies. 

The Psychozoia contains many beautiful lines, 
and some whole stanzas are almost excellent, but 
the allegory is so difficult and pedantic (in spite 
of a key and ample notes) that the poem has 
come to be considered amongst the curiosities of 
literature. This is much to be regretted, for, apart 
from its actual merits, Henry More’s Song of the 
Soul is the representative poem of the Cambridge 
Platonists, and one of the most comprehensive 
statements of their theories and speculations. 
It shows their great weakness—that aloofness 
from the everyday world and its affairs (not un- 
characteristic of severe scholarship) which kept 
them in comparative tranquillity all through 
political strife and civil war. But the inward- 
ness and self-knowledge of the first part of the 
poem, and the breadth of thought and strength 
of faith which could deal with such subjects as 
those of the later sections—the questions of the 
Pre-existence and Unity of Souls, and the Infinity 
of Worlds—are typical of the scope of their 
speculations. 

In 1644, two years later than the poem, the new 
idealism began to make progress when Benjamin 
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Whichcote, the Provost of King’s, formerly a 
popular Fellow and Tutor of Emmanuel, gave his 
afternoon lectures at Holy Trinity Church and 
obtained a large following. His work was chiefly 
that of personal teaching and preaching, and he 
wrote very little. His gifts were mainly social— 
he was a very handsome man (according to his 
portrait in the hall of Emmanuel), of noble 
character and fine manners, genial, tactful, and 
generous. The best known of his writings are 
the Aphorisms, of which one alone has immor- 
talised him: “Heaven is first a temper, then a 
place.” He had a talent for expressing great 
truths in short phrases, which made his lectures 
and sermons powerful to arrest and hold the 
minds of the men of his period, who loved e, ‘gram, 
antithesis, and paradox. But there was nothing 
subtle or ingenious in his doctrine; he taught a 
moral philosophy that should reconcile Christi- 
anity and Platonism, the old faith and the new 
rationalism, lofty thought and effective action. 
His chief axioms were: “The spirit of man is the 
candle of the Lord,” and “ When the doctrine of 
the Gospel becomes the reason of our mind, it will 
be the principle of our life,” and “The mainten- 
ance of truth is God’s charge, and the continuance 
of charity ours.” This mental attitude of fearless 
and open-minded faith, ready to welcome new 
and convincing truths without prejudice, was his 
special contribution to the Cambridge school of 
thought, and became its great characteristic. 
Whichcote never advanced any very original 
opinions, and after the Restoration, when he was 
deprived of his Provostship, though still known 
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as a fine preacher in his London parish (St Anne’s, 
Blackfriars), he seems to have lost his energy and 
power of inspiration. But during his earlier 
years he had gained disciples who were full of 
ideas and capable of working out his theories and 
suggestions. 

The foundation of character having been laid 
by the teaching of Whichcote and his pupils, 
with their insistence upon lofty morality as the 
essential basis of true wisdom, the superstructure 
of a constructive and speculative philosophy 
began to arise. It may be described as the 
highest, or at least most cultured, form of Puri- 
tanism. Whichcote was suspected of preaching 
more Platonism than Christianity, but he did not 
mislead his followers, who strenuously main- 
tained the doctrine of conversion, which im- 
plies Evangelicalism. This is indeed the very 
keystone of their system, death unto sin and a 
new birth unto righteousness—and to this dogma, 
rather than to Neoplatonism, their mysticism 
is due. 

Of Henry More during the first years of the 
movement comparatively little is known, though 
the man who could write the Psychodia and the 
simpler but more artistic Philosophical Poems of 
his second book (1647) was bound to be a leader 
of thought. He was at this time a conscientious 
and successful Tutor of his College, very studious 
and contemplative, but a great lover of nature 
and poetry. Hitherto Spenser had been his 
inspiration, and, though doubtful of his powers, 
More probably anticipated that his own literary 
work would be that of a rather more didactic 
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and allegorical poet. But his Song of the Soul 
was too difficult and involved, even for the subtle 
minds of his contemporaries, and at length in 
1652 a new sympathy with the pressing needs of 
his time induced him to write a more lucid prose 
treatise on an equally vast scale. He had been 
in London, probably staying with his pupil, Sir 
John Finch, and was shocked and alarmed by 
the atheistical tendencies of young men of the 
world outside the universities. He had also 
been aroused and stimulated by that platonic 
friendship with his pupil’s sister, Lady Anne 
Conway, which became one of the strongest 
factors in his life. To her he dedicated this first 
essay in prose apologetics, the Antidote against 
Atheism, which was probably the most curious 
tribute of respect and affection received by a 
lady even in that ingenious century. It consists 
of three parts: the first section proving the 
existence of God from metaphysical arguments ; 
the second, from the revelation of mind and 
purpose in the visible world; the third, from the 
probabilities of the supernatural or spirit-world 
discovered in well-attested ghost-stories of every 
age. 

From this time onward Henry More expounded 
his theories in volume after volume—enlarging 
or condensing them, and approaching them from 
the theological, philosophical, or scientific stand- 
point, but always with a singular consistency. 
He wrote little more poetry, and it is clear from 
his Cupid’s Conflict—the record of a temptation to 
live and write with lower ideals to court success 

and popularity—that he had realised the incon- 
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gruity of metaphysics and poetry, and the fact 
that the mere form of verse was not a sufficient 
disguise for philosophy. 
“‘But now thy riddles all men do neglect, 
Thy rugged lines of all do ly forlorn. 
Unwelcome rhymes that rudely do detect 
The Reader’s ignorance. Men holden scorn, 


To be so often non-plus’d or to spell, 
And on one stanza a whole age to dwell.” 


Probably his work both in prose and poetry 
would have had more lasting value if he had 
encouraged such moods of self-criticism. 

Henry More sometimes said “that he should 
not have known what to have done in the World 
if he could not have preach’d at his Fingers’ 
Ends”; and, believing apologetic literature to be 
his vocation, he resolutely set himself against all 
inducements to take a more active part in life. 
His refusal to accept any position of responsi- 
bility may seem to us too much like cowardice or 
indolence, but by his own age it was understood 
to be an example of humility and self-denial. It 
may have been a mistaken decision, for there 
was probably a little unconscious selfishness in 
his love of that retired and contemplative life of 
a College Fellow which he enjoyed for half a 
century, while his aloofness from the everyday 
world accounts for many of his failures in author- 
ship. His abundant leisure led him to write too 
much (his many apologies and pseudonyms show 
that he himself realised this), too widely, and 
sometimes enigmatically and carelessly. More- 
over, although he had many friends and disciples, 
he did not succeed in influencing and developing 
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men of sufficient power to carry on his work 
effectively. They were usually kindred spirits— 
gentle, devout souls and lovers of mysticism; 
but none of them had enough strength of intellect 
or personality to impress their master’s teaching 
upon the materialistic eighteenth century. 
Perhaps the meekest of them all, Richard Ward, 
rector of Ingoldsby, really proved to be the 
boldest and most efficient, for, amidst an abund- 
ance of superfluous apologies and deprecations, 
he produced a most beautiful and valuable 
portrait of the philosopher’s life and character, 
which has had an influence on later generations 
when the Doctor’s own learned works had long 
been forgotten. It has been described as a curious 
instance of a biography which contains no events; 
but the aim of all seventeenth-century lives was 
a study of personality rather than vivid narrative. 
Indeed, there were few incidents to relate, and the 
Doctor’s peaceful career consisted of university 
terms at Cambridge, varied by vacations at 
Ragley Hall in Warwickshire, the home of Lord 
and Lady Conway, and occasional visits to London, 
probably to arrange for the publication of his 
numerous books, or to attend meetings of the 
Royal Society, when his letters are dated from St 
Paul’s Churchyard. Ward passes over the sadder 
occurrences of his life in silence, for they were 
misunderstandings or failures in friendship, all 
long since forgiven. Certainly Lady Conway’s 
conversion to Quakerism, which caused More very 
great grief and vexation, is fully discussed ; but 
the serious difficulty with Dr Cudworth over 
the books of Ethics which they were preparing 
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simultaneously, is only hinted at by a quotation 
from a letter to Dr Worthington at that time 
(1664): “I am infinitely pleas’d, that I find my 
Obligation of writing Books cut in pieces in me, 
and my self left free to my more private Medita- 
tion, ete.” Even the apparently bitter disappoint- 
ment caused by his nephew, Gabriel More, in his 
later years is left unexplained. The Doctor also 
had several controversies with rival authors—for 
instance, Dr Joseph Beaumont, Fellow and later 
on Master of Peterhouse, whose extremely lengthy 
poem Psyche was published soon after More’s 
Psychodia, and who later on objected, as a High 
Churchman, to polemical passages in More’s theo- 
logical works. Earlier, in 1651, Thomas Vaughan 
the mystic, Rosicrucian, or “enthusiast,” who 
wrote treatises on natural magic under the name 
of Eugenius Philalethes, was mercilessly criticised 
by More in his Lash of Alazonamastix. These 
incidents are only mentioned by Ward in the 
second part of the biography, which was never 
published ; and his charity in such matters may be 
considered a limitation. 

For sidelights on the personal history of the 
Cambridge Platonists, Dr John Worthington’s 
Diary and Letters} are almost the only authority, 
and they are full of pleasant, homely, and tender 
commonplace things. He himself is perhaps the 
most pathetic and human figure in the circle, and 
introduces an element of romance into their 
somewhat monastic life. He was a Fellow and 
at one time Dean of Emmanuel (the most Puritan 
College), and when he was nearly forty he fell in 


1 Edited by J. Crossley and published by the Chetham Society, 1847. 
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love with and married Dr Whichcote’s niece 
Mary, agirlof seventeen. Two or three charming 
love-letters are preserved in his correspondence, 
with equally affectionate but more prosaic epistles 
of their later years. Worthington became Master 
of Jesus College, and was then Vice-Chancellor 
of the University, but he was ejected and his 
predecessor reinstated at the Restoration, and 
his friendly relations with his successor are 
thoroughly characteristic. His eldest child 
Damaris was the god-daughter of Dr More, and 
her doings are often recorded in the diary: 
“Damaris ran alone”; “ Damaris fell from the 
high chair but had no hurt. Laus Deo”; and 
some years later in two or three letters to Dr 
More: “Damaris comes running to me to desire 
me to send her duty toe you.” Dr Worthington 
obtained the living of St Benet Fink, London, 
and ministered there scatheless during the Plague, 
though it entered his neighbour’s house and he 
was obliged to send his family to Hackney. He 
gives a vivid description of the Great Fire a year 
later, in which his church was destroyed. Then 
several letters passed between him and Dr More 
concerning the rectory of Ingoldsby, Lincoln- 
shire, which was in the Doctor’s gift; and finally 
Worthington accepted it, though with some 
unwillingness, which he attributed to his dislike 
of the country and the inaccessibility of any 
library. “It has a pretty house and a good 
garden,” wrote Dr More; but the place seems to 
have been unhealthy, and Worthington, who was 
never a strong man, fills his diary with accounts 

of ague and malaria. In 1667 Mrs Worthington 
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died, and the rest of the book is painful reading 
as he records his sorrow and loneliness, his ail- 
ments, the anxiety of caring for his family of 
little children, and the fear lest his most trust- 
worthy maidservant should marry and leave 
them. His dislike of Ingoldsby increased, and he 
at length succeeded in removing to Hackney, 
where he died in 1671. 

The intellectual side of Worthington’s character 
was in strong contrast with his weakness or 
misfortune in practical everyday life. He is said 
to have been a fine preacher, and he was certainly 
a keen and thorough student, well in touch with 
current thought in theology and a competent 
adviser on literary matters. It was he who 
arranged the manuscripts of Whichcote’s pupil 
John Smith, and published the volume of his 
Discourses. He edited Joseph Mede’s Haposition 
of the Apocalypse, a long and difficult task; he 
also translated the Imitatio Christi and published 
it under the title of The Perfect Pattern of a 
Christian Life. He hoped to edit some of 
Nicholas Ferrar’s MSS., which were in his 
possession, but this plan was never realised. 
His letters to Dr More are full of literary gossip 
and very practical advice on the disposal of his 
books. Worthington had a great admiration for 
the Mystery of Godliness, More’s finest theological 
work, and did his utmost to have it presented to 
Charles II. ; whether hoping for the king’s edifica- 
tion or some preferment for his friend, is merely 
conjectural. But Worthington himself was more 
closely associated with the Divine Dialogues 
(published in 1668, though written about two 
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years earlier), and apparently represented one of 
the characters, either Sophron or, more probably, 
the supposititious editor, Franciscus Euistor. 
These Divine Dialogues also afford valuable side- 
lights of a different kind, for the significantly- 
named philosophers who meet in a garden- 
arbour at Athens (with Ragley Hall or the 
Fellows’ Buildings of Christ’s College in the back- 
ground) are idealised portraits of the Cambridge 
Platonists and their friends and rivals. The 
subjects of their discussion are (by a characteristic 
anachronism) the very topics of their real con- 
versations and writings—the Existence of God, 
His Kingdom, expositions of the mysteries of the 
Trinity and the Atonement, and interpretations 
of the Apocalypse, as well as the problems of 
evil and suffering and the hope of immortality. 
Thus the whole book presents a system of 
popular Christian philosophy. It is the most 
typical of all the Doctor’s works, and its range 
is as wide as his comprehensive intellect—from 
subtle metaphysics, science and sophistry, to the 
homeliest of witticisms and wildest travellers’ 
tales; from tirades against superstition, heathen- 
ism, Popery and Quakerism, to the loftiest 
mysticism beyond all strife of parties. Though 
the Dialogues often become tedious, they show 
some dramatic power and much insight into 
character. They are chiefly of value as a simple 
epitome of the theories of his school, and of the 
arguments used in its support against the forces 
typified by Hylobares the materialist and 
Cuphophron, the Cartesian. It therefore stands 
in much the same relation to Cudworth’s Intel- 
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lectual System of the Universe as to Dr More’s 
own works. 

The book is probably a result of the unfor- 
tunate misunderstanding in the winter of 1664-5, 
when More informed Cudworth, his greatest 
friend, that he had been persuaded to write a 
Body of Ethics, which was nearly finished. He 
was met by indignant suspicions of an attempt 
to forestall the Master of Christ’s own work on 
the same subject, which, characteristically, was 
far from completion. Dr Worthington was the 
confidant of both parties, but his own sympathies 
were with Dr More, whose child-like simplicity 
and eagerness to “serve the Publick” were the 
cause of his offence. Cudworth was deeply 
grieved, and wrote that it “would make him 
hate Christ’s College and all things in life” if his 
friend had intended to wrong him thus. Dr 
More retired to Ragley and offered to leave the 
Ethics unfinished—though reluctantly, and with 
the compromise of handing the MS. to the 
friends who had begged him to write it. There 
was a reconciliation, and both books were com- 
pleted ; but Cudworth’s was never published, and 
apparently remains to this day, with many more 
of his MSS., at the British Museum. 

It was as a peace-offering or tribute of affection 
that Dr More evolved the Platonic scheme of the 
Divine Dialogues, in which the hero, Philotheus, 
who solves all his friends’ difficulties, is an 
idealised portrait of Ralph Cudworth. In the 
hall of Christ’s College there is a painting of 
Cudworth, which seems to explain the apparent 
inconsistencies of his character, and reconciles 
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the calm but dictatorial Philotheus with the 
suspicious, irritable, and dilatory author. The 
face is full of intellectual power and sensibility, 
with knit brows and keen eyes, but it is lined and 
worn not only with anxious thought and deep 
study, but with daily irritations, disappointments, 
disillusionments. Cudworth seems to have been 
a fine spirit marred by self-absorption and over- 
sensitiveness. Moreover, the tense expression 
suggests that he was restless and irresolute, an 
inconclusive thinker ever retracing the lines of 
argument and accumulating knowledge rather 
than wisdom. The luxuriant brown periwig 
makes it difficult to date the portrait, but it can 
scarcely be later than 1670; and perhaps the 
harassed look may be the result of some tem- 
porary anxiety. It must be acknowledged that 
his failure in authorship—though the unfinished 
Intellectual System is nothing less than a splendid 
failure—was largely due to his conscientiousness 
in his duties as Master of Christ’s. Philotheus 
has the autocratic manner and keen intellect 
suggested by the portrait, but his genial courtesy 
shows no trace of Cudworth’s pathetic disillusion- 
ment and distrust of the world. 

Philotheus is supported by two friends, of 
whom Bathynous, the deeply-thoughtful man 
who speaks little but is distinguished by his love 
of poetry and mysticism, certainly represents Dr 
More himself ; while Sophron, a sober and cautious 
person of minor importance, is probably Dr George 
Rust (afterwards Dean and then Bishop of 
Dromore), who was also a Fellow of Christ's and 
. a friend and visitor of Lord Conway. The host 
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of the “Arborites,” Cuphophron, is sometimes 
treated with little respect, and his fantastic 
arguments are usually ridiculed. It is possible 
that he was intended for Joseph Glanvil, who 
had occult theories ; but, in view of the friendship 
between him and Dr More, it is less likely than 
that the shallow Cuphophron was meant for 
Baron Francis Mercurius Van Helmont (the son 
of the famous Dutch chemist), who was Lady 
Conway’s physician and friend, and had an 
influence over her which Dr More resented. 
There is an old and rather poor engraved 
portrait! of the two Van Helmonts, in which 
Francis has a somewhat degenerated likeness to 
the intellectual and spiritual face of his father. 
The chin is weaker and the forehead less finely 
moulded; the expression is bright and clever, but 
rather insincere and shifty. In his youth Francis 
Van Helmont is said to have travelled over 
Europe with wandering gipsies, learning their 
language and arts; later on, Worthington’s 
letters repeat a rumour that he was in a foreign 
prison and in danger of his life. He seems to 
have been original, versatile, amiable and attrac- 
tive in manners, skilful but eccentric and super- 
stitious in his profession, and pious in a mystical 
way more akin to Behmenism than to the 
Quakers, whose meetings he attended. Dr More 
with his stronger mind and principles and keen 
insight, was not fascinated by Van Helmont, 
and suspected in him the “ enthusiast” or fanatic, 
and possibly the adventurer. There is a mystery 
in the authorship of their Character of Lady 


1 Hope Collection, Bodleian Library. 
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Conway (inserted in Dr More’s Life), and, 
although probably written by Van Helmont, it 
must have been largely revised and corrected by 
Dr More. 

A much more important person in his own 
time was Philopolis, the honoured friend of 
Philotheus. He is described as a man of rank, 
one who has served his king “at the hazard of 
his life in five or six bloody battles,” though he 
was by profession a lawyer’and a _ politician, 
and the style of his conversation is that of an 
eloquent speaker. In real life, he was Lady 
Conway’s elder brother, Sir Heneage Finch, a 
barrister who became Chancellor and was made 
Earl of Nottingham. He was Cudworth’s friend, 
and the Intellectual System was dedicated to him 
in 1678, with many compliments on his learning 
and piety. 

Another friend of the Master of Christ’s was 
the opponent Hylobares, whose materialism 
vanished with marvellous rapidity before the 
arguments of Philotheus. It is significant that 
the prototype of this character was the very 
man whose philosophy eventually superseded the 
Platonism of Cudworth’s school—John Locke, a 
“witty and well-moralized materialist,” who, in 
spite of his youth, was already recognised as a 
powerful and original thinker. He was a Somer- 
set man, and became acquainted with Cudworth 
through friends probably made by the latter 
during his early incumbency at North Cadbury. 
In later years they were more closely connected 
by the fact that Locke lived for some time in the 
house of his friend Sir Francis Masham, who had 
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married Damaris Cudworth—who was herself a 
learned lady and a friend of philosophers. Locke 
did not publish his most antagonistic works until 
1690, when the last of the elder generation of the 
Cambridge Platonists had passed away; but his 
views were well known, and, although he was 
certainly a Christian philosopher, the fact of his 
conversion by Cudworth seems as mythical as 
the occurrence of the Divine Dialogues them- 
selves. 

These were the “ Arborites,” whose meetings the 
Doctor described by a flight of imagination, since 
it is improbable that they all really met, either at 
Ragley Park or Christ’s College Gardens in the 
summer of 1666 ; though Worthington records his 
own visit to Alcester and Ragley that same 
autumn, after the destruction of his church. 
There had been an extraordinary circle at Ragley 
in the preceding year, when Cambridge was so 
grievously afflicted with the Plague that the 
University was scattered, and Dr More spent 
several months with his friends and presided over 
an informal psychic society which arose from the 
meeting of Lady Conway, Baron Van Helmont, 
More's friend Joseph Glanvil, and possibly Valen- 
tine Greatrakes, the magnetic healer. There is 
ample proof of their industry in collecting 
stories of the supernatural, for Glanvil and More 
afterwards published Sadducismus Triumphatus, 
which seems to be the result of these investiga- 
tions. Their interest in evidences of a life beyond 
death did not arise from merely trivial curiosity, 
for no serious person could help feeling such 
problems in this year of the great Plague. Cer- 
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tainly, many of the ghost stories which exercised 
the minds and imaginations of Dr More and his 
friends might have been explained away by means 
of a little scepticism, but there are also cases 
that suggest telepathy, faith-healing, unconscious 
clairvoyance and mesmerism, and these were 
probably genuine psychic phenomena. 

Even Cudworth was interested in this research, 
and it is clear that they were working on fairly 
scientific lines and in an almost modern fashion 
towards a definite end—the attainment of con- 
vincing evidence of the existence of a spirit- 
world of departed souls in the ghostly manifesta- 
tionscommonly believed in atthe time. Cudworth, 
More, and Glanvil were all Fellows of the Royal 
Society, but the wonders of science had had no 
materialistic influence upon their minds—indeed, 
the newly discovered marvels only increased their 
belief in the spiritual meaning of matter. “The 
primordials of the world are not mechanical, 
but spermatical or vital,’ insisted More, refuting 
Descartes’ doctrine; and Cudworth expressed 
nearly the same thought in his own theory of 
“ plastic nature” or “the soul of the world,” where 
a modern mind would speak of evolution or sub- 
consciousness. That sense of mystery which is 
the true spirit of science and philosophy sets the 
Cambridge Platonists apart from Hobbes and 
his school, and its humility is one of the chief 
reasons for their failure to keep a hold upon the 
unimaginative and self-confident eighteenth cen- 
tury. The proper sphere of the Platonists was 
theology, which had had longer to develop than 
the new science, and was ready for their wide and 
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philosophic treatment. Psychic research, which 
was meant to be a link between theology and 
science, might have succeeded in its aim if it 
had been conducted with more impartiality and 
severity; but Dr More—childishly honest and 
transparent in his own literary fictions—was quite 
incompetent to deal with impostors, and his vivid 
fancy and sense of the wonder of life made him 
as ready to accept a contemporary tale of witch- 
craft as a sailor’s yarn of the New World, or his 
own dreams and apocalyptic vision. Itis probable 
that Glanvil, a man of the world and a popular 
preacher as well as a Platonist, was the best 
qualified judge of them all. 

Joseph Glanvil was not the least interesting of 
the philosophic circle. Originally a member of 
Exeter College, Oxford, he had early rebelled 
against the formal and somewhat medizval 
methods of that University, where Aristotle still 
reigned and Plato wasalmost unknown. Hecame 
in contact with Dr Wilkins, Warden of Wadham 
and afterwards Master of Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge, and probably through him with Dr More, 
and the Platonists to whom he was henceforth de- 
voted. His chief work was the Vanity of Dogma- 
tizing, a protest against the system of education at 
Oxford, which appeared in 1661, when he was about 
twenty-five. At the present day it is only re- 
membered for the sake of the anecdote of 
the scholar-gipsy (possibly an allusion to Van 
Helmont’s early life), which is the theme of 
Matthew Arnold’s Oxford poem. Glanvil seems 
to have been of a coarser and more aggressive 
type than his idealistic friends—a dark, stoutly- 
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built man, with a fine head, but a heavy and 
rather sensual lower jaw, and little trace of the 
spirituality and refinement visible in the portraits 
of the Cambridge Platonists. John Worthington 
with all his saintliness rather disliked him, and 
could only speak of him with faint praise or slight 
disparagement, and writes on one occasion: “They 
were laughing at Sir Michael Armyn’s (who was 
at the Bath last summer) when they told the 
story of the Preacher [Glanvil] at Bath, how 
spruce and trim he was, with his white gloves and 
handkerchief and periwig (which must now and 
then be pulled), and how romantick in preaching.” 
His vague distrust was not unjustifiable, for, 
although Glanvil was attractive and well-meaning, 
he lacked depth of character, and seems to have 
led Dr More into those congenial byways of 
psychic research and occultism which ruined his 
credit with later generations. 

Nevertheless, it was another and more powerful 
influence that inspired the Doctor’s most eccentric 
works. Many of his apparent vagaries must be 
attributed to his sympathy with Lady Conway’s 
interest in theosophy, and some of his books 
were written in direct response to her wishes. 
His grief at her conversion to Quakerism is a 
proof of the reality of his friendship, and it is 
probable that his feeling for her was so deep 
that he remained unmarried for her sake; though 
even if they had met before she was married or 
betrothed, she would still have been above him 
in social position. He seems to have had an 
earlier disappointment in love, after the living 
of Ingoldsby (in which he thought of settling 
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about 1642) was obtained for him by his father. 
Some early romance is hinted at in the longer 
poems, especially Cupid’s Conflict, which Richard. 
Ward believed to be autobiographical, for “He 
was not wont to write things but from some 
particular invitation or experience of his own, 
which I conceive to have befal’n in this under- 
taking.” He adds: “Ye reader will find in both 
ye pleasure of ye world and of ye Life natural, as 
also those of ye other side that are heavenly and 
divine.” (MS. of second part of Ward’s Life of 
Dr More.) 

The first sign of Dr More’s acquaintance with 
Lady Conway seems to be her strange letter to 
him in 1651-2, soon after her marriage, when, as 
if they had been friends or master and pupil for 
some time (she was then about twenty-one and 
he thirty-eight), she asked for information on 
questions arising from his poem on the “ Pre- 
existence of Souls.” 

“But I shall leave Descartes for the present, 
and propound something new to you. Sir, I do 
really think my self infinitely obliged to you in 
many Respects; But if you please to deliver your 
Opinion freely and fully in Answer to these 
Enquiries, I shall now make, You will more 
particularly Engage me than ever. Upon the 
Reading of your Poem of the Pre-Existence. 
of the Soul, and serious thinking of it, I desir’d 
to be satisfied in Four Particulars... . 

“First, Whether God did create the Matter for 
the Enjoyment of Souls, since they fell by it? 

“Secondly, Whether the Soul could enjoy the 
Matter without being clothed in Corporeity ; and 
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if it could not, how it can be the Fall of the Soul 
that makes it assume a Body ? 

“Thirdly, Upon Supposition most of the Souls 
fell, Why they did not all assume Bodies together : 
and how Adam can be said to be the first Man, 
and all Men to Fall in him, since they Fell before: 
And how the souls of Beasts and Plants came 
into Bodies ? 

“Fourthly, How Man can be Restor’d to what he 
Fell from; and why the Devils that Fell cannot? 
Why Christ’s Death should extend more to One 
than the Other ? 

“T take the Boldness, Sir, upon me to request 
your Resolution to these, None being more able 
than your self. I desire you would take your own 
Time in the Answering of them, that they may be 
no Hindrance of your own Occasions: And I shall 
take it for a greater Courtesie of you, to take 
the longer Time to Enlarge yourself fully, . . 
because I know this may occasion a considerable 
Discourse from you .. . which I should be very 
unwilling to be deprivd of through too much 
hast; or that you should neglect any thing of 
more Concernment to your self for it. Pray 
pardon the Trouble perpetually occasioned you 
through the Importunity of, Sir, 

“Your sincerely affectionate 
“Friend and Servant, 
"ABC, 
« Feb, 11, 1655, 


“ KENSINGTON.” 


These distracting problems would naturally 
arise from a serious reading of Henry More’s 
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poem, and he answered at length, enlarging most 
fully on the last question and warning his friend 
against undue curiosity in such deep matters; 
though her inquiries seem to have suggested the 
subjects of his next writings. 

It is obvious that in spite of her fantastic 
religious speculations, Lady Conway was a 
woman of real charm and beauty of character. 
Her intellectual power was considerable, and it is 
to be regretted that more care was not taken in the 
publication of her fragmentary papers, which did 
not appear until ten years after her death. They 
were entitled “ The Principles of the most Ancient 
and Modern Philosophy concerning God, Christ, 
and the creatures, viz. of Spirit and Matter in 
general; whereby may be resolved all those 
problems or difficulties, which neither by the 
School nor common Modern Philosophy, nor by 
the Cartesian, Hobbesian, or Spinozism, could be 
discussed.” Probably these were the Remains 
for which Dr More and Van Helmont wrote the 
preface. It is said that even Leibnitz spoke 
respectfully of her intellect and attainments, and 
her friends openly compared her with Princess 
Elizabeth of Bohemia, the most learned lady of 
her time and the friend of Descartes. It is likely 
that Dr More and his pupil were quite aware 
of the resemblance between their own platonic 
friendship and that of the philosopher and the 
princess. But while the latter has always re- 
ceived the respect due to her talents, Lady 
Conway’s afflictions have caused her to be cari- 
catured or misjudged in all accounts of her life. 
She was an invalid for many years, but the 
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usual adjective “hysterical” seems to be entirely 
false, physiologically, while her letters prove that 
she was a woman of sound sense and clear 
judgment, gentle, affectionate, and sincere. Her 
obvious peculiarities may perhaps be explained 
by the fact that she was the youngest child of a 
brilliant old man, whose intellectual abilities she 
inherited in a very delicate frame. Her some- 
what inordinate love of deep studies was en- 
couraged and stimulated, probably to the further 
detriment of her health, by her step-brother John 
Finch, Dr More’s pupil. 

Perhaps Lady Conway’s religious convictions 
and her natural (or Neoplatonic) weariness of 
her frail body prevented her from sitting for her 
portrait, since none can be discovered. There is 
no evidence that she was beautiful, excepting Dr 
More's glowing description in the Dedicatory 
Letters to the Antidote against Atheism— 
“And verily the Residence of Divinity is so con- 
spicuous in that Heroical Pulchritude of your 
noble Person, that Plato, if he were alive again, 
might find his timorous Supposition brought into 
absolute Act, and to the enravishment of his 
amazed Soul might behold Vertue become visible 
to his outward Sight.” The few details of her 
life-story are chiefly to be found in the collection 
of Rawdon Letters. After her marriage with 
Edward, Viscount Conway, about 1650, she con- 
tinued her studies in philosophy and mathe- 
matics, reading Plato and Plotinus in Latin. 
Probably the references to Philo (the first-century 
Jewish philosopher) in Dr More’s answer to her 
letter on the Pre-existence of Souls, introduced 
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her to the Alexandrian school of combined Greek 
and Hebrew thought, for afterwards Philo and 
the “Cabbalists,” or Jewish mystics, were especi- 
ally congenial to her. Hence Dr More’s Con- 
jectura Cabbalistica, a threefold interpretation of 
the two first chapters of Genesis, professedly 
founded on Rabbinical tradition, seems to be 
designed for Lady Conway’s edification, though 
it is dedicated to Cudworth, then Professor of 
Hebrew. The Enthusiasmus Triwmphatus (1656), 
a keen-sighted and severe analysis of fanaticism 
and sectarianism, though partly aimed at Thomas 
Vaughan, may date from More's first suspicions 
of her interest in the rising sect of Quakers. His 
treatise on the Immortality of the Soul (one of 
his most interesting books) was suggested to Dr 
More by his readings in Descartes with Lord 
Conway, to whom it was dedicated. Its merits 
may be due to the influences described in the 
prefatory letter: “ Your noble and vertuous Lady, 
whom I can never think on but with admiration, 
nor mention without the highest respect,” and 
also “That pleasant retirement I enjoyed at 
Ragley during my abode with your Lordship ; 
my civil treatment there from that perfect and 
unexceptionable pattern of a truly noble and 
Christian matron, the right Honourable your 
Mother; the solemness of the Place, those shady 
Walks, those Hills, and Woods, wherein often 
having lost the sight of the rest of the World, 
and the World of me, I found out in that hidden 
solitude the choicest Theories of the following 
Discourse.” 

The extant letters which passed between Dr 
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More and his “heroine pupil” are not dated from 
Ragley only, but also from Kensington, and 
Dublin, where Lady Conway found no learned 
society, and longed for his philosophic conversa- 
tion and letters. Her only child, Heneage, was 
born in 1658 but died two years later, and after 
this grief her own health seems to have grown 
worse. In 1665 her headaches were so acute that 
Dr More and Dr George Rust, Dean of Dromore, 
recommended that she should be treated by 
Valentine Greatrakes, the Irish “stroker” or 
magnetic healer. He was invited to come to 
Ragley, at considerable expense (though his 
treatment was usually free), and arrived in 
January 1666, having apparently suffered from 
the “hazards of the enraged seas.” Dr More was 
deeply interested in the experiment, not only 
because it concerned the health and happiness of 
his friend, but also from purely scientific motives, 
since Greatrake’s curative power, if genuine, 
confirmed his own theory that “there may be 
very well a sanative and healing contagion as 
well as a morbid and venemous.” But although 
the “stroker” cured many sick people on the way 
to Ragley, and afterwards successfully treated 
Dr Whichcote and Dr Cudworth’s children, he 
failed to give Lady Conway relief from her severe 
headaches. This seems a proof that her illness 
was not hysteria, for it is practically certain that 
she had entire faith in his method. 

Perfect quiet became the only alleviation of 
her trouble, and gradually, to Dr More’s distress, 
she adopted the still and serious Quaker way of 
life, and surrounded herself with Quaker friends 
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and servants despised and persecuted for their 
faith. George Fox, their leader, came to Ragley 
Hall; so also did William Penn, and Robert 
Barclay and George Keith, who were also 
prominent members of the sect. Perhaps Dr 
More took his pupil’s defection too seriously, for 
she seems to have adopted only those doctrines 
which he himself commended—their quietness 
and serenity, conscientiousness and recollected- 
ness (“keeping close to the Light within a Man”), 
while her calm and sensible letters show no trace 
of fanaticism. Her fault seems to have been the 
usual error of the mystic—an exaltation of the 
inward spiritual life at the expense of the 
external practices of religion. Dr More knew 
that the union of the active and contemplative 
life was a higher state, but Quietism made an 
irresistible appeal to her, for it demanded little 
from the tired body and brain, save that renun- 
ciation of self-will which she had already learnt 
through her afflictions. She had outdistanced 
her master in the practice of his own theory of 
self-denial, and arrived sooner at that period of 
life to which Plato allowed a time of rest and 
mystical contemplation. 

After many years of ill-health, Lady Conway 
died in the early spring of 1679, worn out with 
pain, though she was only forty-eight. She had 
been so near death before and yet recovered that 
the end was unexpected, and Lord Conway was 
in Ireland. Her physician, Van Helmont, was 
with her, and he preserved her body in spirits of 
wine so that her husband might see her face 
again. This fact (characteristic of Van Helmont) 
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seems to be the only thing for which she is 
remembered, while her piety, learning and ability 
are ignored, and her one posthumous book is so 
scarce that very famous libraries possess no copy. 
Seven weeks after her death Lady Conway was 
buried in Arrow Church, near Ragley, but there 
is no monument or inscription. Probably this 
was due to her own desire rather than neglect, 
since she was “of extraordinary Dearness to her 
friends and relations”—though it must be added 
that Lord Conway married again within a few 
months. 

It was during this year that David Loggan 
drew the beautiful portrait of Dr More, and this 
sorrow may account for the gentle sadness of his 
expression, which is scarcely noticeable in the 
quaint engraving executed by Faithorne some 
time before as a frontispiece to the Opera 
Theologica of 1675. 

An important but less personal than literary in- 
fluence of More’s intellectual life was his contem- 
porary Descartes. When his theory of idealism 
first became known in England, Henry More was 
an enthusiastic disciple, though he considered 
the system incomplete. His doubts increased, 
and in 1648 he began a Latin correspondence 
with Descartes himself; but the philosopher died 
two years later. Two of More’s questions were 
specially significant and indicated the main 
differences in their views. In the first place, 
More contended that the essential quality of 
“matter” was impenetrability or imperviousness, 
while Descartes held that it must be extension— 
and neither of them convinced the other. The 
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second case was More’s emphatic objection to 
Descartes’ theory that the life of animals was 
merely automatic or mechanical—in direct opposi- 
tion to the fundamental belief of the Cambridge 
Platonists in “plastic nature” and “the soul of 
the world.” There was a practical side to this 
question, for, in accordance with their “ mechani- 
cal” theory of animal life, Descartes and his 
followers practised vivisection in their psycho- 
logical researches. This was intensely repugnant 
to Dr More, who did not hesitate to describe 
Descartes’ opinions and methods as “ murderous 
and barbarous.” Besides his own tenderness for 
animals, he had an ethical motive for his strong 
objection, since such methods of research as 
Descartes’ experiments were wholly inconsistent 
with More’s conviction that personal holiness and 
the purest ideal of conduct was essential for the 
attainment of true knowledge and wisdom. 
Descartes’ reply was undecided, making slight 
concessions which ruined the logic of his theory. 
These letters apparently made the turning point 
in More’s opinions, for henceforward his rejection 
of Descartes’ doctrines developed into antagonism. 

There were many other friends in Dr More’s 
circle, ranging from Archbishops to that pleasant 
and ingenious seafaring man who may have told 
him the Othello-like stories of the New World 
that appear in the Divine Dialogues, but who also 
brought the philosopher a bird of Paradise, which 
conclusively proved the falsehood of tradition as 
to its lack of legs. He seems to have known 
Milton’s friend, Samuel Hartlib, through John 
Worthington, and Van Helmont introduced him 
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to the German Orientalist, Christian Knorr, who 
gave him opportunities of studying “cabbalistic” 
manuscripts. John Norris of Bemerton be- 
longed to the younger generation of the Cam- 
bridge Platonists, and wrote a dedicatory poem 
for Dr More’s biography. They had had a corre- 
spondence in 1685 on questions arising from 
Norris’ Theory of Love, and these letters (after- 
wards printed at the end of the book) are pre- 
sumably the last of the Doctor’s writings. Dr 
More’s pupils were usually his greatest admirers, 
and one of them, John Cockshute, who died 
young, left his tutor £300 to enable him to 
publish the Latin translation of his works. The 
younger John Worthington, a Fellow of Peter- 
house, published posthumously Dr More’s Dis- 
courses on Several Texts, and evidently provided 
Richard Ward with letters and other materials 
for the biography. Probably it was also a pupil 
who anonymously translated the Hnchiridion 
Ethicum, which forms a pleasing little book of 
moral philosophy. Another member of this 
younger group of his friends was that Dr John 
Davies whose devotion brightened the old 
philosopher’s latest years. 

As time went on, the Doctor’s circle of friends 
was sadly diminished. Bishop Rust of Dromore 
died in 1670, and John Worthington followed him 
a year later; Lady Conway died in 1679, and 
Joseph Glanvil in the next year, at the early age 
of forty-four. During 1681 the Doctor’s favourite 
pupils, the friends Dr Thomas Baines and Sir 
John Finch, also died and were buried in Christ’s 

College Chapel. They founded two Fellowships 
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and Scholarships there, and an elaborate monu- 
ment was erected in their memory, with a very 
lengthy inscription said to have been written by 
Dr More. Lord Conway and Sir Heneage Finch 
(lately made Earl of Nottingham) died in 1682-3, 
and a year later Dr Whichcote caught cold while 
staying with Cudworth and developed a fatal 
illness. Soon after this, Dr More’s own health 
began to fail, and, although he tried to keep up 
his methodical habits, he was evidently losing all 
his old joy in life. He seems to have been 
haunted by apprehensions about his own safety 
when James II. came to the throne and was bent 
on restoring the power of the Papacy in England. 
These fears were not groundless, for in several 
other works beside the Mystery of Iniquity he 
had attacked and denounced Romish doctrines 
and practices with more zeal than discretion or 
charity. Even the saintly Richard Baxter had 
been imprisoned and others had suffered the 
lash for less bitter and exaggerated comments, 
while the proceedings of Claverhouse in Scotland 
and of Judge Jeffreys in the West country were 
not reassuring to anyone who had reason to 
anticipate religious persecution. 

But there were deeper causes for the pathetic 
mood of depression which sometimes overcame 
Dr More in his last years. He had lost much of 
his old self-confidence and realised that there had 
been no great result from his strenuous literary 
labours, while his disciples gave little promise of 
handing on his message to a world which was 
far more deeply interested in the philosophies of 
Hobbes and Locke. Dr More’s fine optimism 
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failed in some degree as he saw how little his 
cherished theories of idealism appealed to men of 
the world in an age of place-seeking, political 
unscrupulousness, intrigue and selfishness. In 
earlier years he had been known and reverenced 
not only for his fine character and lofty ethical 
teaching, but also as a thinker who was forming 
a system of philosophy to surpass Bacon, Des- 
cartes, Hobbes, and Spinoza—and it had proved 
to be less original than eclectic. There were 
ancient problems of life—the question of the 
existence of evil and of innocent suffering—which 
he had discussed and solved with light-hearted 
self-confidence, only to find in his own experience 
that the solution was inadequate. He might 
have discovered the fallacies in his own writings 
much sooner in a more active and eventful 
career, but his calm, cloistered, literary life in 
those rooms overlooking the formal gardens of 
Christ’s College sheltered him from a closer 
knowledge of painful facts until his later years, 
when ill-health, weakness, and the loss of friends 
became inevitable. The real value of his work, 
which cannot deteriorate although his meta- 
physical speculations are obsolete and worthless, 
lies in his.:moral philosophy, his mysticism, and 
the poetry which is even more apparent in the 
short poems and some passages of his prose than 
in the monumental Song of the Soul. It is un- 
likely that his writings will ever regain much 
attention, but, just as in his own day his disciples 
were won by his character even more than by his 
theories—the personality of Henry More becomes 
increasingly interesting and significant in the 
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light of newer knowledge of psychology. Hence 
it is that Ward’s lovingly and faithfully drawn 
portrait of his master is the most interesting 
fragment bequeathed by the Cambridge Platon- 
ists, and is also an important contribution to the 
literature of mysticism. 


II 
HENRY MORE, THE POET AND MYSTIC 


“So many degrees of life we know as we are able to arrive to, 
or experience in ourselves."—MarsiLio Ficino. 


DovuBTLEss there were in the seventeenth century 
many pious, learned, and kindly divines of both 
Universities, but it is not too much to claim that 
Dr Henry More was unique in personality and 
influence. He was the centre of the finest school 
of philosophy that England has yet produced, 
and was in himself, as it were, a compendium of 
its doctrines—a fine if somewhat heterogeneous 
combination of Platonism, Christianity, Jewish 
traditions, medizval magic, spiritualism, mathe- 
matics, and the new science. 

But Dr More the philosopher and theologian 
was only the outer husk of Henry More the Poet 
and Mystic—the one was a manifestation due to 
the needs of his place and time, the other was 
vital and eternal. Therefore it is in his spiritual 
experience, his poetry and his mysticism, that the 
true value of his personality is to be found. 
Thanks to the loving insight of his pupil, Richard 
Ward, we have a record of his life and character, 
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which is almost unique in its quaint and simple 
veracity, charm, and significance. Its details of 
the Doctor’s everyday life and opinions on con- 
temporary matters are full of interest to those 
who know and care for the seventeenth century, 
but it is the sympathetic and lucid account of his 
inner history and attainments that gives the book 
its singular fascination and perennial freshness. 

Undoubtedly the secret of Henry More's influ- 
ence was the fact that he was a Master or Adept. 
It is clear that he had advanced far upon the 
mystical way at asomewhat early age; unfortun- 
ately it seems probable that he lost the direct 
way for some time, but finally, as the strength of 
his over-active brain declined and he passed into 
the Sanctuary of Sorrow, he evidently came back 
to the simple method of his best and brightest 
years. 

There is little reason to suppose that Richard 
Ward had attained to the same spiritual height 
as his hero, and this makes his testimony the 
more convincing, because its consistency is un- 
conscious. When he wrote (before 1710), the study 
of mysticism was haphazard and unscientific, 
except amongst the greater Romanist saints and 
directors, whose theories were generally obscured 
by fantastic allegory and extreme asceticism, 
save in the case of Miguel Molinos. It was Dr 
More himself who had laid the foundation-stone 
of a sounder system in his Hnthusiasmus Triwm- 
phatus (1656), for in the raptures and “illumina- 
tions” of his own experience he traced the 
workings of spiritual laws beyond the possibility 

of chance or coincidence. The Cambridge Platon- 
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ists at their best were seers and prophets rather 
than mere scholarly dreamers, and they essayed 
great enterprises which two centuries later are 
still in their earliest stages. Thus, while Ralph 
Cudworth attempted a comparative history of 
the growth of religion and philosophy, Dr More, 
who surmised a law of orderly progression in the 
uniform experiences of mystical devotion, became 
one of the first modern students of the psychology 
of religious experience. His treatise, Hnthusias- 
mus Triumphatus, though directed against the 
fanatical sectaries and the followers of Boéhme, 
shows a practical if somewhat elementary 
knowledge of the principles and phenomena of 
the subject. Unhappily, More’s intense dislike of 
fanaticism led him to forget the main question, 
and to expend his energies in criticising his 
opponents instead of elaborating his own theories. 
His personal experiences he had already recorded 
in the “ Alazonamastix” pamphlets, during his 
controversy with Thomas Vaughan (1651), and 
Enthusiasmus Triumphatus is a fuller treatment 
of their chief argument—that the mystifications, 
extravagances, and fantastic language and meta- 
phor of the fanatics (with whom he rather 
unjustly classed Thomas Vaughan), were forms 
of Pharisaism and hypocrisy, and wholly contrary 
to the simple truth and reasonableness of the 
Divine Light. 

The development of Henry More’s own spiritual 
life, as recordedin these treatisesand his biography, 
was singularly consistent and harmonious, for 
the energies of his whole nature, physical, mental, 
and moral, seem to have been fixed upon the task 
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of development and attainment. Apparently the 
desire was innate, for his very childhood was 
inspired by a divine ambition. In his youth the 
instinct was growing stronger, until, as it became 
conscious, it was thwarted and oppressed by the 
dullness and multiplicity of his conventional 
studies. From this bondage he escaped in early 
manhood, and, after a period of darkness and 
conflict, light and peace suddenly came to him. 
Possibly this first “illumination” happened to 
him in isolation, as an immediate revelation, or 
perhaps through an unrecorded friendship with a 
mystical Master. But probably,as many passages 
in More’s early writings suggest, it was through 
the immortal influence of Plotinus, whom he 
first read at that time. Henry More described 
this awakening in the elaborate and rapturous 
allegory of the Song of the Soul, and at a later 
period in the prose Dream of Bathynous; and, 
from an intellectual point of view, both show a 
quaint and characteristic absorption of Neo- 
platonism, Descartes, and the Copernican (or, as 
he prefers to call it, Pythagorean) theory of the 
Universe. 

Henry More often professed to owe little of his 
spiritual attainment to his reading, but this was 
merely to deprecate his pupil’s admiration of his 
wide learning. His earlier works are full of 
quotations and.allusions that show how eagerly 
he had studied Plato’s dialogues on the life of 
the soul—the Phedrus, Symposium, Phedo, and 
Timeus, and the sixth and seventh books of the 
Republic. It is difficult to trace the extent of 

1 Benjamin Whichcote ? 
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Neoplatonic influence, because it is pervasive, 
but in 1673 Dr More wrote to a friend: “Plotinus 
is raised to a great price, it seems; I bought one 
when I was Junior Master for 16s., and I think 
I was the first that had either the luck or the 
courage to buy him.” He also studied and 
appreciated Porphyry, Proclus, Jamblichus, and 
the writers of the Florentine Renascence under 
the Medici patronage, Marsilio Ficino, and the 
fascinating “Lord of Padua,” Pico della Mirandola, 
the friend of Savonarola. 

Henry More also acknowledged his debt to the 
Theologia Germanica, that “golden little book” 
commended by Luther, which seems to be the 
production of a cultured fourteenth-century 
monk, who, like Henry More, found it possible to 
combine Christianity and Platonism. From this 
source he learnt the method rather than the 
theory of mysticism, and especially the practice 
of self-denial as a means of grace, which in his 
case resulted in the generosity, detachment, and 
strong self-control of a somewhat sensuous 
nature which made him a beneficent and tran- 
quillising influence in his own circle. He knew 
and loved the Wisdom-literature of the Alexan- 
drian Jews, and the works of Philo Judzeus, for 
the sake of their blending of Greek and Hebrew 
thought and their ideal of high morality as the 
path to knowledge. Moreover, with all the 
seventeenth-century divines, his mind and his 
writings were permeated by the Scriptures, 
which he interpreted with a breadth and freedom 
more suggestive of the early Fathers than of 
contemporary theologians. 
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John Worthington’s letters show that he and 
the Doctor were acquainted with the newer 
mystical writings of their day—the translation 
of St Teresa’s Life, Crashaw’s poems, Serenus 
de Cressy’s version of Father Augustine Baker’s 
Holy Wisdom; while More himself alluded to 
Peter Poiret, and criticised Boéhme and the 
writings of the Quakers. 

After the “awakening of the soul” in or about 
his twenty-sixth year, Henry More's spiritual 
progress was normal, and he proceeded from his 
state of joyful hope into a higher “ dispensation” 
or state of consciousness in or near his thirtieth 
year. There are signs of its coming in the second 
volume of his verse (published 1647), especially in 
Cupid's Conflict and Far have I Clambred in 
my Mind; and it is expressed still more fully in 
the fragments of his Lash of Alazonamastix 
and Mastix: His Letter toa Private Friend, which 
are quoted in his biography. 

“How lovely, how Magnificent a state is the 
Soul of Man in, when the Life of God inactuat- 
ing her shoots her along with himself through 
Heaven and Earth; makes her Unite with and 
after a Sort feel herself Animate the whole 
World. . . . He that is here looks upon All things 
as One, and on himself, if he can then mind 
himself, as a part of the Whole.” 

The state or “ dispensation” described in these 
and similar passages is assuredly a degree of that 
which is termed Cosmic or Universal Conscious- 
ness. It is doubtful whether he meant to imply 
more than the realisation of his unity with the 
World-Soul, and he probably considered that 
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some of his later experiences were of a higher 
type. 

So far the Platonic element in Henry More’s 
teachers and method and progress had predomi- 
nated over the Christian, but after the writing of 
the Antidote against Atheism his theological 
tendency rapidly developed, and it culminated in 
a vision that followed a severe illness, probably 
about 1657. According to his own description in 
the preface to the Mystery of Godliness, he seems 
to have had a revelation of the Risen Christ. 

“A dangerous Sickness, that made me suspect 
the time did near approach of quitting this my 
earthly Tabernacle, urged me more carefully to 
bethink myself what reception I might have in 
the other world, and praised be God... my 
presages concerning my future state were very 
favourable and comfortable, and my desire was 
to be gathered to that body of which Jesus Christ 
is Head, even He who was crucified at Jerusalem, 
and felt the pangs of death for a Propitiation 
of the sins of the world; Who was then repre- 
sented to me as visible a Prince and as distinct 
a Person and head Politick as any King or 
Potentate upon earth. And therefore being thus 
fully convinced with my self that He whose Life 
was ever to me the most sweet and lovely of any 
thing I could see or taste, was indeed even in 
his Humane nature made a King and Priest for 
ever, and constituted Sovereign over Men and 
Angels, my heart was full of Joy: but withall 
accompanied with a just measure of shame, that 
I had spoken hitherto so sparingly of his Royal 
office and of the homage due to so Divine a 
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Potentate whose Subject to my great Satisfaction 
I felt myself to be... . Which Sense of things 
made me conceive a solemn vow with myself, if 
God gave me life, to write this present treatise.” 

This Mystery of Godliness and the Discourse of 
Immortality which followed it are the finest of 
all his writings, and were for a time deservedly 
popular. They have many fantastic chapters, 
their speculations are sometimes abstruse and 
the logic faulty, but they are the work of a lofty 
and original soul devoting himself to the service 
of humanity, and trying to bring his own high 
mysticism into a simple and comprehensible 
system of belief and practice. 

Consequently, the narrow polemics of his next 
book are a striking anticlimax, for he attempted 
to fathom the Mystery of Iniquity, and having 
found the Mystery of Godliness manifest to him- 
self in the ways of the Reformed Church, he 
represented its antithesis not so much by an 
inquiry into the nature of evil (for which he had 
no adequate answer), but by an attack upon 
Popery, in which he saw the fulfilment of the 
vision of Babylon in the Apocalypse. This was 
probably due to the popular fear of Papal inter- 
ference and the panic about the Popish Plot, but 
it must also have been influenced by too close 
study of Joseph Mede’s Apocalyptic Interpreta- 
tions which Dr Worthington had edited in the 
previous year. The “Vision of Theomanes” which 
Bathynous describes in the Divine Dialogues must 
have occurred about this time, and it was 
assuredly no true vision but a feverish dream 

induced by overmuch study. 
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Nevertheless, the Enchiridion Ethicum and the 
Divine Dialogues followed this lapse into polemics, 
and on the whole both books are admirable, 
though there are some trivial interpretations of 
prophecy in the later dialogues, and signs also of 
another failing—the beginning of that interest 
in abnormal psychic phenomena which was 
stimulated about this time by the influence of 
Joseph Glanvil. It had been a scientific and 
harmless interest in More’s earlier years, when 
in the Antidote against Atheism he attempted to 
prove the immortality of the soul and the reality 
of the unseen or spiritual world by a collection 
of records of apparitions; but since that time 
he had solved the problem on a higher level in 
his Discourse on Immortality (1659), so that his 
return to the lower level of common evidence 
was mere backsliding, or at best an argumentum 
ad hominem. Certainly ghosts and witchcraft 
were subjects that exercised the minds of his 
contemporaries, but Dr More, with his spiritual 
experience, should have passed beyond the stage 
in which he could be interested in or bewildered 
by the impostures of men or the tricks of 
elementals. It is not surprising that during this 
lapse he fell into controversy with the Quakers 
(although he acknowledged the purity and the 
beauty of their somewhat narrow way), and that 
he failed to comprehend the lofty wisdom and 
the poetry of Jacob Boéhme’s works. The 
pathos of Dr More’s failure is deepened by the 
fact that through it he lost the better part of his 
friendship with Lady Conway; for when in her 
great need she looked to her first master for 
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sympathy, help, and guidance, she found him 
wanting in the fine spiritual perceptions of his 
youth and almost conventional in his opinions. 
So she turned to other teachers who were not 
afraid of “enthusiasm,” or passed on alone 
through patient suffering and Quietism into 
higher states of being for which he was as yet 
unready. 

It may have been Anne Conway’s gentle spirit 
that after her departure led Henry More back 
into the simple and direct way of his best years. 
But it may have been only the removal of Joseph 
Glanvil’s fascinating but fantastic influence, or 
even the wholesome drudgery involved in More's 
translation of his voluminous works into Latin. 

Perhaps this task brought him into contact with 
the finer and deeper spirit of his earlier years, for 
there is a return to the lucidity of his best style 
in the fragments of his last period—chiefly 
private letters on philosophical questions, such 
as those afterwards published by John Norris 
and Edward Elys. The titles of Dr More’s last 
projected (but lost) works, Medela Mundi and the 
Safe Guide (probably intended as an “ Antidote” 
to Molinos’ Spiritual Guide’), are tantalising, for 
they suggest his highest mood, when he wrote 
on the mystical way beyond either controversy, 
superstition, or metaphysics. But his work was 
done—and many of its worst flaws and errors 
were due to his eagerness to reach and serve all 
minds and souls, since, like Paracelsus, he had 


1 The trial of Molinos by the Inquisition took place in 1687, and 
his recantation and condemnation were pronounced on the very day of 
Dr More’s funeral, 
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“vowed himself to men,” after his attainment of 
universal consciousness. 

It is noticeable that in his first period (of self- 
consciousness and the “ awakening”) Henry More 
was so deeply absorbed in the development of his 
own inner life that, like Sir Thomas Browne, he 
was almost indifferent to his country’s sufferings 
in the disastrous Civil War. But in later years 
he seems to have become increasingly sympa- 
thetic, feeling the sorrow of humanity as well 
as the joy of Nature, and he gradually realised 
how inadequate his own theory of evil—and 
indeed of Providence—was to solve the problem 
of the pain of the world. As Ward records, his 
last few years were often touched with gloom 
and melancholy, but his passing was serene and 
beautiful as the sun setting amid “clouds of 
glory.” 

Henry More was buried in the chapel of Christ’s 
College, and less than a year later his friend 
Ralph Cudworth was laid to rest in the same 
grave. They are commemorated only by the 
simplest inscriptions; but above their tombstone, 
in the pediment of the dark and severe classic 
reredos, the secret of their lives gleams in gold— 
“ Sursum Corda.” 


Such was the progress of Henry More in the 
mystical way, and, with all his learning and 
philosophy, the chief feature of his method is its 
simplicity. He may not have been a “ world- 
mystic,” but his life is—like his unwritten 
book—a “Safe Guide” for simple but aspiring 
souls. 
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His masters were—at least in the beginning— 
Plotinus, the author of Theologia Germanica, and 
probably Dr Whichcote (since it is usual for the 
torch to be lit by contact with one still burning). 
Hence his method was adapted from all three, 
masters in the classic, the medieval, and the 
modern world, with additional characteristics 
that were spontaneous and individual. Appar- 
ently the root-principle of concentration as the 
means of attainment to a higher life came to 
Henry More from Plotinus, in so far as it was 
not an innate idea. But his application of this 
principle was singularly harmonious; body, mind, 
and soul must all be disciplined to serve his 
purpose, and therefore he adopted “self-denial 
in indifferent things” (i.e. the principle of re- 
nunciation), that the added power of the will 
might energise his aspirations. Temperance and 
purity were part of his childhood’s training. 
Charity, forbearance, and truth he knew and 
practised consistently, but renunciation of his 
active brain’s eager desire for knowledge of all 
sorts was a hard task, and it was always his 
mental faculties that misled and _ betrayed 
him. 

It is probable that the effacement of thought 
and contemplation of pure Being was exceedingly 
difficult to him, until the last years of his life 
when he had known pain and sorrow, and his 
mental powers were enfeebled. With most of 
the Western mystics he attained truth chiefly by 
means of symbols, ever changing or developing 
yet eternal in their meaning. If he had been a 

more consistent symbolist he might have become 
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a great poet, for he had insight, imagination, 
and delight in the beauty of the world. It was 
the equal balance both in his nature and his 
method that made him in some degree a saint, 
poet, and philosopher, while neither element 
had a striking predominance. From a personal 
point of view such equal development is ideal, 
but it is scarcely the best for the world’s pro- 
gress. 

Henry More’s sense of symbolism is well ex- 
pressed in his Song of the Soul :— 


* And this I wot is the Soul’s excellence, 
That from the hint of every painted glance 
Of shadows sensible, she doth from hence 
Her radiant life, and lovely hue advance 
To higher pitch, and by good governance 
May wained be from love of fading light 
In outward forms, having true cognisance 
That these vain shows are not the beauty bright 
That takes men so, but what they cause in human 
spright.” 
(Canto L., stanza 12.) 


He sympathised even with the ignorant philo- 
sophy of those who were totally unconscious of 
life’s symbolism yet delighted in mere existence, 
and he wrote :— 


“O gladsome life of sense that doth adore 
The outward shape of the world’s curious frame ! 
The proudest Prince that ever Sceptre bore 
(Though he perchance observeth not the same) 
The lowest hem doth kiss of that we name 
The stole of Uranore, these parts that won 
To drag in dirty earth (nor do him blame) 
These doth he kiss: why should he be foredone ? 
How sweet it is to live! what joy to see the Sun!” 
(Canto I., stanza 32.) 
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In another stanza he seems to describe the 
cause of his own awakening and illumination :— 


“‘God’s Spirit is no private empty shade, 
But that great Ghost that fills both earth and sky, 
And through the boundless Universe doth lie, 

Shining through purgéd hearts and simple minds 
When doubling clouds of thick hypocrisie 

Be blown away with strongly brushing winds ; 

Who first this tempest feels the Sun he after finds.” 

(Canto II., stanza 91.) 


This theory may sound more Pantheistic than 
Plotinian, but the idea of Divine Immanence is 
characteristic of More’s philosophy, and the chief 
point in which he advanced beyond Cudworth’s 
more elaborate and scholarly system. 

The most noticeable feature of Henry More’s 
method of arriving at Contemplation (with or 
without symbol) is his union of Prayer, the 
practice which engages all the conscious faculties 
of mind, will, and soul, with Breathing, the 
chief subconscious activity. There are numerous 
references to this habit both in the Life and his 
own works, but the most detailed and compre- 
hensive is a passage in the Divine Dialogues :— 

“Those Prayers are not the most effectual that 
are delivered in a more Continued and large 
Exteriour way of Praying; but those Shorter 
ones sent up frequently from the very Heart 
excited by the force of Meditation, such as deep 
Sighs from the very bottom of the Soul do also 
accompany, with the most vehement Aspirations 
after God and Virtue. For by these Labours and 
Passions we ventilate and purge the Blood and 

Spirits, and draw in larger Draughts of the pure 
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Air or Aither on them; by means of which we 
strengthen and increase the Luciform Body, and 
imbibe with them at length God Himself, in a 
sort, into our Souls.” 

This practice, with its use of the body as an 
aid, is more akin to symbolism than to pure con- 
templation, but it is a method that is often 
successful, It seems to have been instinctive 
with Dr More, as it was with Richard Jefferies 
in our own time, for probably neither of them 
had the slightest acquaintance with Hindu Yoga- 
systems. But the main idea was the conscious 
mental prayer—apparently the “breathing” was 
only a means of keeping the body in harmony 
with the strong desire of the spirit. 

Another means, which was somewhat unusual 
in the seventeenth century, was his love of com- 
muning with Nature: “For indeed the whole 
World is quodam ingens Sacramentum, a large 
sign or Symbol of some Spiritual Truths that 
nearly concern our souls,” as he said in one of his 
beautiful Discourses. His disciple Wordsworth 
has since surpassed him in this practice, but the 
elements of his doctrines are clearly visible in the 
seventeenth-century divine, especially in Ward’s 
quotations from Alazonamastix. Indeed it may 
be inferred from his account that Henry More 
reached “universal consciousness” through the 
symbol of Nature. This is doubtful, but it 
seems certain that he had attained it before 
the writing of those pamphlets, and that for a 
while he had the power of entering it almost at 
will. This power was lessened if not lost in 
middle age, when he meddled too much with 
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controversy and speculation; but in his last years 
it returned, or else was superseded by a yet higher 
dispensation. In his last illness he declared “that 
he did Gaudere gaudium Anime Universi,” and 
“but a short while before he died, ‘ Doctor’ (saith 
he), ‘I have marvellous things to tell you.’ ‘Sir,’ 
replied the other, ‘you are full, I suppose, of 
Divine Joy. He answerd with a most deep 
Sense, ‘ Full.’” 

Such joy as this he owed to a higher method 
than that of “breathing,” and a purer symbol 
than Nature. It had more connection with the 
moral side which he described as the practice of 
“Charitie, Humility, and Purity,” a trio of virtues 
which is far more comprehensive than appears 
at first sight—a characteristic of Henry More’s 
simplicity. His way was one of freedom: “His 
life was both free and ascetick at once,” writes 
Ward—it was according to Nature, yet ruled by 
the “prudence of the saints”; and while its 
method was simple to a degree, its principles were 
deep-rooted in the heart of being. For instance, 
his remark on the futility if not danger of 
attempting to force the rate of spiritual pro- 
gress is both typical and profoundly true—‘ That 
if any man mended suddenly, he died for it.” 
Upon which Ward sagely comments: “ His mean- 
ing was that if he immoderately aspir’d, or 
beyond his strength, after Truth and Perfect- 
ness, he would bring Death or Disorder upon 
himself.” 

Therefore it was that Henry More found a safe 
and sure way of perfection in the sober doctrines 
and practice of the Church of England. In his 
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time it was a prosaic and Puritan Church, robbed 
of much of its beauty, and order, and dignity, 
narrowed and limited in its dogma and ritual, 
speaking with uncertain voice, little authority, 
less self-confidence, and sometimes with a vague 
perception of the profound truths it professed to 
teach. Latitudinarianism was its highest type of 
thought, and that is not a faith that inspires 
great saints, for its very breadth seems to induce 
shallowness, and (as in Henry More) the intellec- 
tual element overpowers the spiritual. Never- 
theless it was still the Church, and it offered to 
its members the Sacraments, the Bible, and the 
Idea of Christ; it was the steward of the Mysteries 
of God, and Henry More had no doubt of its 
power to guide and teach, and in process of time 
to reveal the highest truths to those souls made 
ready by its quiet discipline of body and spirit. 
Such thoughts formed the conclusion of his 
greatest work, the Mystery of Godliness, and it is 
probable that his last book would have conveyed 
the same message. 

Certainly Henry More was essentially a sym- 
bolist; the body, Nature, the Church, friendship, 
music—all things had their spiritual significance 
to his keen insight. Yet, in spite of his seeming 
failure to reach pure contemplation, the base 
of his system is deeper than any perception of 
symbol—his own personal conviction of the 
immortality of the soul (his most characteristic 
doctrine). The universe itself was to him merely 
the mode in which the primal facts of the soul 
and eternity were manifested (for he anticipated 
the theories of his follower, Bishop Berkeley). He 
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wrote of the origin of the soul in his early poem— 
more philosophically than poetically :— 
“ Hence the soul’s nature we may plainly see: 
A beam it is of th’ Intellectual Sun. 
A ray indeed of that Aternity ; 
But such a ray as when it first out shone 
From a free light, hath given a free wonne 
To this dependent ray: Hence cometh sin ; 
From sin dred Death and Hell these wages doth it win.” 
(Canto II., stanza 22.) 


But he was on surer ground when he described 
the conviction of immortality which every 
moment of ecstasy had strengthened, and he 
wrote with seer-like confidence the lines which 
Emerson (a kindred spirit) chose as the motto for 
his essay on the “ Oversoul” :— 


“But souls that of his own good life partake 
He loves as his own self; dear as his eye 
They are to him; He'll never them forsake : 
When they shall die, then God himself shall die ; 
They live, they live in blest eternity.” 
(Canto II., stanza 19.) 


The strictest mystic could find little fault with 
Henry More’s love of symbol and power of using 
every means of grace on the way of perfection; 
the greatest flaw in his method and practice is 
his imperfect control of his intellectual faculties. 
He partly realised the fact; yet he still read and 
wrote too much, greedily grasped at new marvels, 
and boldly entered the risky bypaths of occultism 
without a more reasonable excuse than curiosity. 
He knew that “ Divine Sagacity” was the result 
of perseverance in self-control and aspiration, but 
he tried to walk by sight as well as by faith, and 
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the consequence of his inconsistency was that 
his opinions were marred by the narrowness, 
superstition, and fantastic speculations of his 
time. Therefore his works speedily fell into 
neglect and became obsolete, to the great loss of 
his Church. But the message of his Life is still 
vital and strong, and keeps the attractive power 
and influence of his living personality. His 
biography is a book to be read and studied and 
loved, until the spare figure, fine old face, and 
* somewhat inward ” voice of the pious and learned 
Doctor become dear and familiar as those of a 
wise and gentle friend and director. 


M. F. Howard. 


THE 
LIFE OF THE LEARNED AND 
PIOUS DR HENRY MORE 


CHAPTER I 


Ir is not only Customary, but seems to be the The In- 
Right of illustrious Persons to have the most tfoduc- 
considerable Passages of their Livestransmitted 
to Posterity. Nor isthe Design any other of the 
Divine Providence, in raising up great and extra- 
ordinary Men, than that the World should take 
particular Notice of their Virtues; and of such 
Performances of theirs as, both for the Illustra- 
tion of its own Glory and the Good of others, 
have proceeded from them. 

But in attempting so great an Enterprise as 
the present, I am sensible of the Peculiarity and 
Difficulty of the Province I undertake. I know 
the Expectation there will soon be of finding 
something that is Extraordinary in this Per- 
formance; something, I mean, suitable to the 
Character of this excellent Person ; to the Singu- 
larity of his Learning and Genius; to that Esteem 
he hath so justly gained in the World; that 
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Sense of him, in short, and that especial Reverence 
for him, which many have; from whence they 
will be prone to conceive Hopes of seeing it all 
answered by these Papers; and of a full Life to 
be offer’d in them to publick view. 

But I am sorry that I must here acquaint my 
Readers that I cannot pretend to reach the 
Height of this; I have neither Materials,! nor yet 
Abilities for it: Though I shall be able possibly 
to note many things not unacceptable to them; 
and such as they may judge so worthy of Remark, 
as that it would be pity they should entirely be 
lost to the World. 

My design in brief is, to offer to the Publick, 
the best Account that I can of this great both 
Divine and Philosopher: and because he was a 
Person really extraordinary, and yet not so 
universally taken notice of in the World, to 
endeavour from Himself and his Publick Works, 
or as I shall otherwise be able, to set him in a 
fair, or at least tolerable Light; and to collect 
together such Things concerning him as may 
best recommend his Wisdom and Writings and 
Piety unto all. 

If some that were his great Friends, and who 
through a happy Relish of his Writings and 
Spirit were the best able to do Right to his 
Memory, would have undertaken that noble 
Task; the learned World had receiv’d before this, 
a more weighty Representation of these Matters; 
and the subject had been adorn’d with an unusual 
Learning and Eloquence both at once. But since 
these, though sollicited, have not undertaken it, 

1 See Note I, 
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I hope it will make way for the more candid 
Acceptance of what myself shall endeavour. 

It is indeed a Thing extremely to be wish’d 
that he himself would have written his own 
Life; because of the peculiar Nature of it; and 
because of those hid uncommon Mysteries and 
Noble Experiences contain’d in it: There were 
not wanting those, to my Knowledge, that with 
some Earnestness importun’d him to this writing 
of his Life: But he gave them once this short 
answer ;! that “if it were written, it was such as 
would not be believ’d.” Which is to be under- 
stood of those Experiences of his Life that I have 
above mention’d; and the uncommon State and 
Dispensation which he was under: In which 
there were so many Things of a peculiar Nature; 
that I am apt to believe the serious World would 
have been much gratified in the Knowledge and 
Discovery of them. 

But though he was not pleas’d to do this at 
large: Yet hath he in several Places of his 
Writings, given intimations of his Genius and 
Character; and the most fully of all (excepting 
perhaps one of his Poems) in his copious Preface The Life 
prefixed to his First Philosophical Volume: aot 
Wherein he hath inserted the Primitia of his Canto ii. 
Youth, and the admirable State that he was early 3 
plac’d in. Which being naturally Introductory 
to his Writings, and to the Whole of his Life, I 
shall here begin with the Translation of it; and 
shall then proceed to collect what otherwise I 
shall be able, and think proper upon this Occasion ; 
ending with the Shade of his last exit. After 

1 See Note II, 
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which, I shall add a brief Account of his Works; 
for the sake of those chiefly that are either 
wholly, or in great part Strangers to them;! 
That so they may have at least a Prospect of the 
Nature of them; if haply they shall do that Right 
to themselves, as to be movwd by it, with Serious- 
ness and Unprejudicedness to peruse them. 
A Trans- To give then a Translation of what he speaks 
roe of Himself in that Preface general before-men- 
Pref.to tioned: After he hath given the Reader an 
ee Account of the Occasion of translating his Works 
Vol. into Latin; as also discours’d briefly, and with 
Sais great Judgement concerning the Nature and 
Remarks. Measure of a true Stile; he comes at length to 
give a short particular History of all his Writings 
whatsoever; in what Order they were written 
by Him, at what Time, and upon what Instiga- 
tions and Occasions. 
The Drs ‘“Butfor the better Understanding of all this, we 
litte nat- are to take” (saith he) “our Rise a little higher ; 
himself, and to premise some things which fell out in my 
Youth; if not also in my childhood itself: To the 
End that it may more fully appear, that the 
Things which I have written, are not any 
borrow’d or far-fetch’d Opinions, owing unto 
Education, and the Reading of Books, but the 
Proper Sentiments of my own Mind, drawn and 
derived from my most intimate Nature; and that 
every Humane Soul is no abrasa tabula, or mere 
Blank Sheet; but hath innate Sensations and 
Notions in it, both of good and evil, just and 
unjust, true and false; and those very strong and 
vivid. 
1 This second Part was never published, 
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“Concerning which Matter, I am the more 
assur’d; in that the Sensations of my own Mind 
are so far from being owing to Education, that 
they are directly contrary to it: I being bred 
up, to the almost 14th year of my Age, under 
Parents and a Master that were great Calvinists 
(but withal very pious and good ones): At which 
Time, by the Order of my Parents, persuaded to 
it by my Uncle, I immediately went to Aton 
School; not to learn any new Precepts or In- 
stitutes of Religion, but for the perfecting of the 
Greek and Latin Tongue. But neither there, nor 
yet anywhere else, could I ever swallow down that 
hard Doctrine concerning Fate. On the contrary 
I remember, that upon those words of Epictetus, 
“Aye pe & Zed, «) [kal] od  wexpwpévn, Lead me, O 
Jupiter, and thou Fate, I did (with my eldest 
Brother; who then, as it happened, had accom- 
panied my Uncle thither) very stoutly, and 
earnestly for my Years, dispute against this Fate 
or Calvinistick Predestination, as it is usually 
eall’d: And that my Uncle, when he came to 
know it, chid me severely; adding menaces 
withall of Correction, and a Rod for my immature 
Forwardness in Philosophizing concerning such 
Matters: Moreover, that I had such a deep 
Aversion in my Temper to this Opinion, and so 
firm and unshaken a Perswasion of the Divine 
Justice and Goodness; that on a certain Day, in 
a Ground belonging to Aiton College, where the 
Boys us’‘d to play, and exercise themselves, musing 
concerning these Things with my self, and re- 
calling to my Mind this Doctrine of Calvin, I did 
thus seriously and deliberately conclude within 
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my self, viz., ‘If I am one of those that are 
predestinated unto Hell, where all Things are full 
of nothing but Cursing and Blasphemy, yet will 
I behave my self there patiently and submissively 
towards God; and if there be any one Thing 
more than another, that is acceptable to him, 
that will I set my self to do with a sincere Heart, 
and to the utmost of my Power:’ Being certainly 
persuaded, that if I thus demeaned my self, he 
would hardly keep me long in that Place. Which 
Meditation of mine, is as firmly fixd in my 
Memory, and the very Place where I stood, asif the 
Thing had been transacted but a Day or two ago. 

“And as to what concerns the Existence of GOD: 
Though in that Ground mention’d, walking, as 
my Manner was, slowly, and with my Head on 
one Side, and kicking now and then the Stones 
with my Feet, I was wont sometimes with a sort 
of Musical or Melancholick Murmur to repeat, 
or rather humm to my self, those Verses of 
Claudian : 


‘“‘Saepe mihi dubiam traxit sententia mentem ; 
Curarent Superi terras ; an nullus ineffet 
Rector, et incerto fluerent Mortalia casu. 


“{Oft hath my anxious Mind divided stood ; 
Whether the Gods did mind this lower World ; 
Or whether no such Ruler (Wise and Good) 
We had ; and all things here by Chance were hurl’d.] 


“Yet that exceeding hail [whole] and entire 
Sense of GOD, which Nature herself had planted 
deeply in me, very easily silenced all such slight 
and Poetical Dubitations as these. Yea, even in 

my first Childhood, an inward Sense of the 
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Divine Presence was so strong upon my Mind; 
that I did then believe, there could no Deed, 
Word, or Thought, be hidden from him; Nor was 
I by any others that were older than my self to 
be otherwise persuaded. Which Thing since no 
distinct Reason, Philosophy, or Instruction taught 
it me at that Age; but only an internal Sensation 
urgd it upon me; I think it very evident, that 
this was an innate Sense or Notion in me, 
contrary to some witless and sordid Philo- 
sophasters of our present Age. And if these 
cunning Sophisters shall here reply ; that I drew 
this Sense of mine ex Traduce, or by way of 
Propagation, as being born of Parents exceed- 
ingly Pious and Religious, I demand, how it came 
to pass that I drew not Calvinism also in along 
with it? For both my Father and Uncle, and 
so also my Mother, were all earnest Followers 
of Calvin. But these Things I pass; since Men 
Atheistically disposed cannot so receive them, as 
I from an Inward Feeling speak them. 

“T go on therefore with my little Narrative. 
I was endued with these Principles, that is to say, 
a firm and unshaken Belief of the Existence of 
GOD, as also of his unspotted Righteousness and 
perfect Goodness, that he is a God infinitely 
Good, as well as infinitely Great; (and what 
other would any Person, that is not doltish or 
superstitious, ever admit of). 

“ At the Command of my Uncle, to whose care 
my Father had committed me, having spent 
about three Years at Aiton, I went to Cambridge ; 1631. 
recommended to the Care of a Person! both 

1 Robert Gell. See Note III. 
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learned and pious, and, what I was not a little 
sollicitous about, not at all a Calvinist; but a 
Tutour most skilful and vigilant: Who presently 
after the very first Salutation and Discourse with 
me, ask’d me, whether I had a Discernment of 
Things Good and Evil? To which, answering in 
somewhat a low voice, I said ‘I hope I have:’ 
When at the same Time, I was Conscious to my 
self, that I had from my very Soul, a most strong 
Sense and savoury Discrimination, as to all those 
Matters. Notwithstanding, the mean while, a 
mighty and almost immoderate Thirst after 
Knowledge possess’'d me throughout. Especially 
for that which was Natural; and above all others, 
that which was said to dive into the deepest 
Cause of Things, and Aristotle calls the first and 
highest Philosophy, or Wisdom. 

“After which when my prudent and pious 
Tutour observed my Mind to be inflam’d, and 
carried with so eager and vehement a Career; 
He ask’d me on a certain Time, ‘Why I was so 
above Measure intent upon my Studies’; that is 
to say, for what End I was so? Suspecting, as I 
suppose, that there was only at the Bottom a 
certain Itch, or Hunt after Vain-glory; and to 
become, by this means, some famous Philosopher 
among those of my own Standing. But I 
answered briefly, and that from my very Heart; 
‘That I may know. ‘But, young Man, What 
is the Reason, saith he again, ‘that you so 
earnestly desire to know Things?’ To which I 
instantly return’d; ‘I desire, I say, so earnestly 
to know, That I may know. For even at that 

Time, the Knowledge of natural and divine 
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Things, seem’d to me the highest Pleasure and 
Felicity imaginable. 

“Thus then persuaded, and esteeming it what 
was highly Fit, I immerse my self over head and 
ears in the study of Philosophy; promising a 
most wonderful happiness to my self in it. 
Aristotle therefore, Cardan,! Julius Scaliger, and 
other philosophers of the greatest Note, I very 
diligently peruse. In which, the Truth is, though 
I met here and there with some things wittily 
and acutely and sometimes also solidly spoken; 
yet the most seem’d to me either so false and 
uncertain, or else so obvious and trivial that I 
looked upon my self as having plainly lost my 
time in the Reading of such Authors. And to 
speak all in a Word, Those almost whole Four 
Years which I spent in Studies of this kind, as to 
what concern’d those Matters which I chiefly 
desired to be satisfied about, (for as to the 
Existence of a God, and the Duties of Mortality, 
I never had the least Doubt) ended in nothing, in 
a manner, but mere Scepticism. Which made me 
that, as my manner was, (for I was wont to set 
down the present State of my Mind, or any 
Sense of it that was warmer or deeper than 
ordinary, in some short Notes, whether in Verse 
or Prose; and that also in English, Greek, or 
Latin) it made me, I say, that as a perpetual 
Record of the Thing, I compos’d that stanza of 
eight Verses, which is call’d ’Azopia, and is to be 
found inserted in the end of my Second Philo- 
sophicall Volume, viz.— 


1 See Note IV. 
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"Ovy éyvev ete. 

“know I: 
Nor whence, nor who I am, poor Wretch! 
Nor yet, O Madness! Whither I must goe: 
But in Grief’s crooked Claws fast held I lie ; 
And live, I think, by force tugg’d to and fro. 
Asleep or wake all one. O Father Jove, 
’Tis brave, we Mortals live in clouds like thee. 
Lies, Night-dreams, empty Toys, Fear, fatal Love, 
This is my Life: I nothing else do see.” 


“And these things happen’d to me before that 
I had taken any Degree in the University. 

“But after taking my Degree, to pass over and 
omit abundance of things; I designing not here 
the Draught of my own Life (though some, and 
those very Famous Men too, have done that 
before me;) but only a brief Introduction for the 
better Understanding the Occasion of writing 
my First Book; It fell out truly very Happily 
for me, that I suffer’d so great a Disappointment 
in my Studies. For it made me seriously at 
last begin to think with myself; whether the 
Knowledge of things was really that Supreme 
Felicity of Man; or something Greater and more 
Divine was: Or, supposing it to be so, whether it 
was to be acquir'd by such an Hagerness and 
Intentness in the reading of Authors and contem- 
plating of Things; or by the Purging of the Mind 
from all sorts of Vices whatsoever: Especially 
having begun to read now the Platonick Writers, ! 
Marsilius Ficinus, Plotinus himself, Mercurius 
Trismegistus; and the Mystical Divines; among 
whom there was frequent mention made of the 
Purification of the Soul, and of the Purgative 


1 See Notes V., VI., VII. 
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Course that is previous to the Illuminative; as. 
if the Person that expected to have his Mind 
illuminated of God, was to endeavour after the 
Highest Purity. 

“But amongst all the Writings of this kind, 
there was none, to speak the Truth, so pierced 
and affected me, as that Golden little Book, with 
which Luther is also said to have been wonder- 
fully taken, viz. Theologia Germanica:! Though 
several Symptoms, even at that time, seem’d 
ever and anon to occur to me, of a certain deep: 
Melancholy ; as also no slight Errors in Matters 
of Philosophy. But that which he doth so- 
mightily inculcate, viz.: That we should thor- 
oughly put off and extinguish our own proper 
Will; that being thus Dead to our Selves we 
may live alone unto God, and do all things what- 
soever by his Instinct, or plenary Permission; 
was so Connatural, as it were, and agreeable to. 
my most intimate Reason and Conscience, that 
I could not of anything whatsoever be more 
clearly or certainly convinced. Which Sense yet 
(that no one may here use that dull and idle 
Expression, Quales legimus, Tales evadimus, Such 
as we read, Such we are) that truly Golden Book 
did not then first implant in my soul, but struck 
and rouz’d it, as it were, out of Sleep in me; 
Which it did verily asin a Moment, or the twink- 
ling of an Eye. But after that the Sense and 
Consciousness of the great and plainly Divine: 
Duty was thus awaken’d in me; Good God! 
what Strugglings and Conflicts follow’d presently 
between this Divine Principle and the Animal 

1 See Note VI. 
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Nature! For since I was most firmly perswaded, 
not only concerning the Existence of God, but 
also of His Absolute both Goodness and Power, 
and of His most real Will that we should be 
Perfect, even as our Father which is in Heaven 
is perfect; there was no room left for any Tergi- 
versation, but a necessity of immediately entring 
the Lists, and of using all possible Endeavours, 
that our own Will, by which we relish our selves, 
and what belongs to us, in things as well of the 
Soul as of the Body, might be oppos’d, destroy’d, 
annihilated; that so the Divine Will alone, with 
the New Birth, may revive and grow up in us. 
And, if I may here freely speak my Mind, before 
this Conflict with the Divine Will, and our own 
proper Will or Self-Love, there can no certain 
signs appear to us of this New Birth at all. But 
this Conflict is the very Punctum saliens, or First 
Motion of the New Life or Birth begun in us. 
As to other Performances, whether of Morality 
or Religion, arising from mere Self-Love, let them 
be as Specious or Goodly as you please, they are 
at best but as Preparations, or the more refin’d 
Exercises of a sort of Theological Hobbianism. 
“But there is nothing that the Animal Man 
dreads so much as this Conflict, and he looks 
upon it as a piece of mere Folly and Madness to 
attempt any thing that is not for his own Self- 
Interest; or that is not to be accomplish’d by 
his own proper Strength and Reason. And 
therefore the Old Man; while it doth but exercise 
all this time, its own nature divers ways, and 
adjusts it self to outward multifarious Opinions 
and Practices in Religion, and bends and winds 
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itself about this way and that way; is still a 
mere Serpent, the mere Old Man. . . . The Divine 
Seed alone is that which is acceptable unto God; 
and the sole invincible Basis of all true Religion. 
The Revelation, through Divine Grace, of which 
Heavenly and sincere Principle in my self, im- 
mediately occasion’d, that all my other Studies, 
in comparison of this, became vile and of no 
Account: And that insatiable Desire and Thirst 
of mine after the Knowledge of things was 
wholly almost extinguish’d in me; as being 
sollicitous now, about nothing so much as a 
more full Union with this Divine and Celestiall 
Principle, the inward flowing Wellspring of Life 
Eternal: With the most fervent Prayers breath- 
ing often unto God, that He would be pleased 
thoroughly to set me free from the dark Chains, 
and this so sordid Captivity of my own Will. 
“But here openly to declare the Thing as it 
was; When this inordinate Desire after the 
Knowledge of things was thus allay’d in me, and 
I aspir’d after nothing but this sole Purity and 
Simplicity of Mind, there shone in upon me daily 
a greater Assurance than ever I could have 
expected, even of those things which before I had 
the greatest Desire to know: Insomuch that 
within a few Years, I was got into a most Joyous 
and Lucid State of Mind; and such plainly as is 
ineffable; though according to my Custom, I have 
endeavoured to express it, to my Power, in 
another Stanza of Eight Verses, both in Sense 
and Title answering in a way of direct Opposition 
unto the Former; Which is call’d (as that ’Azopéa,} 


1 Where all is dark and unpassable ; as Perviousness is the contrary. 
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Inviousness and Emptiness, so this) ’Ev7opia, Ful- 
ness and Perviousness; and is to be found likewise 
at the end of my Second Philosophical Volume, 
beginning thus; ’Ex 6d8e, etc. 
“T come from Heavn; am an Immortal Ray 

Of God ; O Joy! and back to God shall goe. 

And here sweet Love on’s Wings me up doth stay. 

I Live, I’m sure ; and joy this Life to know. 

Night and vain Dreams be gone: Father of Lights, 

We live, as Thou, clad with Eternal Day. 

Faith, Wisdom, Love, fix’d Joy, free winged Might, 

This is true Life: All else Death and Decay. 


* But to reach now at length the Scope I drive 
at; Not content with this short Epigram, I did 
afterwards, about the Beginning of the Year 1640, 
comprise the chief Speculations and Experiences 
I fell into, by persisting in the Enterprise before 
mention’d, in a pretty full Poem call’d Psychozoia, 
or the Life of the Soul: Stir’d up to it, I believe, 
by some Heavenly Impulse of Mind; since I did 
it at that time with no other Design, than that 
it should remain by mea private Record of the 
Sensations and Experiences of my own Soul.” 

This was the Occasion of his Writing that first 
part of his book of Poems. Which that it might 
lie the better conceal’d, he tells us next how 
darkly and obscurely it was in several respects 
composed by him. And afterwards he gives an 
Account of his adding the rest, some at one time, 
and some at another; and then proceeds to a 
short List of all his Writings whatsoever, with 
the Times and Occasions of them.! 

Here then [I shall make an end of what I 


1 See List of his Writings. 
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design’d chiefly to translate from him: And I 
shall only advertise the Reader farther, That 
though this first Poem of the “ Life of the Soul” 
was written in the year 1640, when the Author 
was between 25 and 26 Years of Age; yet 
with some more that he added concerning the 
Immortality, and both against the Sleep and 
Unity of Souls, it came not out till 1642, and then 
he tells us, at the Instigation of some Learned 
and Pious Friends, to whom he had in private 
accidentally shew’d them. Nay, for the first 
Piece, he several times, it seems, thought of 
burning it, lest it should fall into the Hands of 
others. But Providence design’d not that such a 
Jewel, with the rest that follow’d, should be lost 
to the World; and so ordered the Matter, as we 
have seen, otherwise. And these were to be the 
Firstfruits, or Primordia of his Studies; and a 
Pledge of his future Performances. 

If any shall be here curious to enquire into the 
more particular extent of his intra paucos Annos, 
or those few years wherein he arriv’d to so 
admirable a Degree both of Life and Knowledge, 
and such a Divine State of Joy consequent upon 
them; I can assure him on very good Grounds, or 
from the Author himself, that it was the space 
of between 3 and 4 years. This short time 
of Holy Discipline and Conflict, let him in, it 
seems, to wonderful Communications; and open’d, 
as it were, the Gates of Paradise to him. 

This then was the Blissful and Glorious Issue 
of the Doctor’s so sincere and Heroical Enterprise, 
in the freeing of his Soul from Sin and Self; it 
was excellent Wisdom; and that sudden, in a 
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manner, and unexpected; a clear Aithereal sort. 
of Temperament of Body and of Mind; a glad- 
some and even Enthusiastick Sense of Joy, in the 
Nature, Works and Providence of God; with a 
most stable Truth and Rectitude of Nature as to 
Himself. Nor can any deny, but that all these 
are the noblest Fruits and Attainments of 
Religion; the highest and most perfect Exercises 
of it; and that, according to our Powers, we are 
all of us oblig’d to aspire after this Sincerity and 
Virtue. 

Let me only add now, with respect to that 
Poetical Description of his, touching the so high 
Conflict and Victory in Himself. (Which to its 
useful and pious Seriousness hath all the Art and 
Elegancy added, that an incomparable Piece of 
Divine Poetry, writ in that way, can be embelish’d 
or adorn’d with) what he speaks of that matter 
in another Place thus. 

“But being well advis’d, both by the Dictates 
of my own Conscience, and clear Information of 
those Holy Oracles which we all deservedly rever- 
ence; that God reserves his choicest secrets for 
the purest Minds; and that it is Uncleanness of 
Spirit, not distance of Place, that dissevers us 
from the Deity; I was fully convine’d that true 
Holiness was the only safe Entrance into Divine 
Knowledge. And having an unshaken Belief of 
the Existence of God, and of his Will that we 
should be holy even as he is holy; Nothing that 
is truly Sinful could appear to me unconquerable, 
assisted by such a Power: Which urged me 
therefore seriously to set my self to the Task. Of 
the Experiences and Events of which Enterprise 
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my 2°” and 3" Canto of the Life of the Soul is a 
real and faithful Record.” 

So that this Great Person hath, we see, in a 
Measure, and in some of the most concerning 
Instances of it, presented his own Life and 
Picture to the World. Which though he hath 
done in little, or, as it were, in Miniature, and 
could not be prevail’d upon to enlarge; yet am 
I glad, for my part, that he hath drawn the 
Effigies so far as he hath. And we may perceive 
by his Laetissimum, Lucidissimumq; Animae 
statum et plane ineffabilem, his most lucid, 
joyous, and unspeakable State of Mind, with 
such other Intimations up and down in his 
Writings, that there was assuredly something not 
a little Extraordinary in His Character. For the 
rest; Whosoever would obtain a more complete 
Draught of Dr More, he must have it from his 
Works; as those that are the truest Portraiture 
of his Spirit. It was his own Expression indeed, 
that “if any Man had written, his Works would 
best shew to all intelligent Readers what he 
was.” And perhaps never Person wrote more 
the Sentiments of his own Mind, or hath more 
truly represented the free and absolute Results 
of his own Reason and Conscience to the World 
than He himself hath done. 

“T have writ,” saith he, “after no Copy but the Pref. to 
Eternal Characters of the Mind of Man, and the pane: 
known Phaenomena of Nature.” And again; “I Atheism. 
borrow’d them not from Books, but fetch’d them 
from the Nature of the thing it self, and indelible 
Ideas of the Soul of Man.” And once more; In 
his Epistle Dedicatory before the “ Immortality 
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of the Soul,” he tells that noble Lord,! that He 
“can without vanity Profess, that what he offers 
to him, is the genuine Result of his own anxious 
and thoughtful Mind, no old Stuff purloin’d or 
borrow’d from other Writers.” 

Having finish’d the Translation, and what I 
thought fit to observe upon it; I come to note 
now what otherwise I shall be able, of Him that 
is the Subject of these Papers. 


1 Edward Lord Conway. See Note VII. 


CHAPTER II 


Dr Henry More was Born at Grantham in A farther 
Lincolnshire, October 12, 1614. Whose Honour Seco 
it shall be in after Ages, that it gave Birth to Withsuit: 
this Eximious Person. His Father was Alexander ee 
More, Esq.; one of excellent Understanding, 
Probity and Piety; and of a fair Estate and 
Fortune in the World; remembred yet with 
Esteem in the Place where he liv’d: and the Dr 
gives him a very Honourable Testimony in an 
Epistle Dedicatory prefix’d to his Philosophical 
Poems. He was his Second Son, very highly 
valued, and as handsomely left at his Death by 
him. “He thought,” he said, “ His Father, before 
he died, had no great Stomach to his strict 
Calvinism.” 

To pass over what I have heard concerning him 
at School, That his Master would be at times in 
Admiration at the Exercises that were done by 
him: and yet the Dr hath been heard to say, 
“That the Wonder and Pleasure with which he 
and others would sometimes read them, elated 
him not; but that he was rather troubled and 
asham’d; as not knowing whether he could do 
so well another time.” To pass over, I say, this; 


Of what an anxious and thoughtful Genius he 
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was from his very Childhood; as he hath ex- 
presly in a certain Place told us, so is it abun- 
dantly to be collected from his Works in General ; 
and from that which we have heard already con- 
cerning him. And assuredly, that Wit, Learning, 
and Piety, which shone so bright afterwards in 
the Highest Orb of Reason, Wisdom, and Virtue, 
could not fail of giving early very Signal Dis- 
coveries of it self, and even Hercules-like perform 
Wonders in its Cradle. 

And here it is highly Remarkable, How, from 
the Beginning of his Time, all things in a Manner 
came flowing to him; and, as the Beams of the 
Sun in the cool early Day, rose and shone in upon 
him with their Golden and unexpressible Light. 
And having thus “his Mind (to use his own 
elegant Expression) enlightened with a Sense of 
the Noblest Theories in this Morning of his Days,” 
he proceeded (as it is said concerning Wisdom) 
“to shine more and more unto the Perfect Day :” 
And thus vigorously residing in his Sphere of 
Light, he continued his Course to the very 
Evening of his Age: Though then (as the Sun is 
often after the clearest Days) overtaken and En- 
veloped with Vapours and Clouds; in which this 
bright Lamp set; yet to rise with so much the 
greater Lustre in a New and more Glorious 
Region. 

But here, I say, is that which is greatly Observ- 
able; How in his Youthful Years, at the Writing 
of his Poems, he is found to be endow’d with all 
that rich Sense of Mind in Relation to GOD, His 
Works and Providence which he afterwards so 


excellently cultivated and improv’d. For there 
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we find him singing the Infinity of Worlds; the 
Prae-existency of the Soul; the Immensity, nay 
Infinity both of Time and Space; (though the 
latter of these, viz. the Infinity, he afterwards on 
his cooler thoughts retracted; not from any 
Deficiency in the Goodness of God, but from the 
Nature, as he speaks, and Incompossibility of 
the thing); the Soul’s Immortality; the Soul’s 
highest Life, Virtue, and Divine Joy; the Dreams 
and Fondnesses of many both in Philosophy and 
Religion; the eternal First Good; with the whole 
both Platonick and Christian Triad; the Un- 
exceptionableness of Providence over all Men 
and Creatures, from their first Production to this 
very Day;! the adorning of the Earth with 
Universal Righteousness in due time; the Earth's 
both Original and Conflagration; With such 
other lofty and glorious Theorems as make up 
the Strength and Beauty of that incomparable 
Work; and of which he writes in a Strain greatly 
to be admir’d but not easily imitated. 

And now, speaking of these Matters, it would 
be very strange indeed, if when we acknowledge 
a GOD, or Eternal Tri-une Principle, of those 
Infinite Attributes that we so freely do; of that 
most Absolute Wisdom, Perfect Goodness, and 
Inexhaustible Power; and above all, of that 
Glorious and Inexhaustible Goodness; it would 


1 See the short poem he terms Resolution :— 


(Power, Wisdom, Goodness sure did frame 
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be strange, I say, if there should be no greater 
Plenitude or Perfection in His Works, and in 
the Exercise of these from End to End, than the 
Generality of the World have as yet in all Ages 
been prone or excited to believe. That for our 
Globe here, however it be Considerable taken by 
it self, yet it is plainly as Nothing in comparison 
of the rest of the Creation; not as a Drop to the 
Ocean, or as the smallest Atome unto the whole 
Earth: And farther, as to our selves, that we are 
All here but as in a School or Hospital; a sort of 
Children, or Pigmees; and in the Cave or Pit of 
this lower World; as little able, for the most 
part, to behold or judge of what is Endless and 
Above, the so infinite and stupendious both 
Works of God, and Mysteries of His Providence, 
as a Person suppos’d to be all his Life long in 
some deep Vault of the Subterraneous Regions, 
can be conceiv’d to view, or to judge of the Things 
that are in Heaven and in Earth. “There are 
yet greater things than these be, for we have 
seen but a few of his Works;” saith the Son 
of Sirach: Which is not much unlike that of 
Themistius; “The Things we know are but the 
least part of those we know not.” 

And these were the Sentiments of the Doctor's 
Great Mind: As he had a wonderful Sense of 
GOD, Sacred and Ineffable, and of his unconceiv- 
able Attributes; So he soon found All things, to 
his high Satisfaction, not unsuitable to them. 
And partly from a free Exercise of his own 
Reason and Faculties, and, what is much more, 
the Advantages of a Holy and Purified Nature; 
partly from the Sense of such ancient Sages as 
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have ever been in greatest Honour and Esteem 
for their Wisdom and Virtue; partly from the 
Discoveries of the New Philosophy, and the 
known State and Phaenomena of the World; and 
lastly from either the open Expressions, or else 
more secret Intimations of Holy Scripture; I say, 
from all these together, he broke out at length 
into all those Admirable Theories that have been 
before mention’d; and hath with the greatest 
Advantage of Reason, Learning, and a Divine 
Sense, recommended them to the World. 

The Truth is, the Times we now live in are 
open’d as we see, into much Freer and Nobler 
Speculations (and this in many respects) than 
those that have heretofore been. Not only Phi- 
losophy hath been improvd and restor’d. (For 
the Copernican System seems to have been the 
ancient Pythagorick Frame or System of the 
World; nay, the Dr will tell us the Cabbalis- 
tick and Mosaick it self.) But Religion hath been 
also happily reform’d: Both of them deliver’d 
from a long and sad Night of Ignorance and 
Corruption that had fall’n upon them; though 
a Thousand times more tolerable in one than 
in the other. But thus, by a more Auspicious 
Providence, have things of all sorts come on in 
these last Ages; and as there have been found 
out New American Worlds, so also New Intel- 
lectual Worlds have been open’d and discover’d 
of late amongst us. The Chief Thing here to be 
regretted is, That our best Improvements have 
made as yet no farther, nor more successful 
Advances; and that they have all been no more 
accompanied with the Increase of true Religion 
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and Piety, than we have yet seen them. But 
Men, like those that have been long in the dark, 
seem not well able to bear the Light they are in; 
but turn giddy, dazzled, and lightminded with it; 
Instead of glorifying their Maker, or being thank- 
ful, they become vain in their Imaginations. 

This the Dr was early sensible of: And there- 
fore, that there might be a turning after 
Righteousness, (as he speaks) as well as a running 
after Knowledge, he set himself to demonstrate 
with great Care the Principles both of Natural 
and Reveal’d Religion; and to recommend unto 
all at the same time, with the greatest seriousness 
possible, the practice of Morality and Virtue; or 
rather, of what is justly call’d the Christian or 
Divine Life. And yet, that no one might think 
him to bein any ways Superstitious, or but narrow- 
spirited, even in these Days of Light and Liberty, 
he openly establish’d the Noblest Principles, both 
in Philosophy and Divinity, that their Hearts 
could well desire or imagine. (And he was the 
First that did in so eminent a manner Espouse, 
and publickly represent them here in this Nation.) 

But he took a very special Care to guard his 
Philosophy and free Principles with the duties of 
Virtue and Piety ; and to make them all subser- 
vient to nothing but the purposes of Wisdom and 
Goodness; that so all Men might attain unto the 
highest Truth and Righteousness at once. And 
if all that pretend to Freedom of Knowledge, 
would make this their design, and accordingly to 
the utmost of their Power prosecute it; we should 
soon see a New, and much other Scene of things 


amongst us: Neither would the Church be dis- 
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turb’d, nor Religion be prejudic’d; but GOD of all 
persons most exceedingly Honour’d: And, I will 
be bold to say, the Memory and the Writings of 
this his Servant esteem’d; Vice confounded; and 
the Christian Institution look’d upon, as it is, 
the most Adorable Mystery that could ever be 
communicated unto Men. 

This then is the upshot of the Doctor's Free 
Way, whether in Matters of Nature or of Revela- 
tion. And he seems therefore to have been rais’'d 
up by a Special Providence in these Days of 
Freedom, as a Light to those that may be fitted 
or inclin’d to High Speculations; and a General 
Guide to all that want it, how they are to mix 
the Christian and the Philosophic Genius to- 
gether; and make them rightly to accord in one 
common End, viz. the Glory of God, with the 
highest both Felicity and Perfection of Man. 
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CHAPTER III 


... THE Doctor in his book of Ethicks speaks 
of some that, by a Divine Sort of Fate, are 
Virtuous and Good; and this to a very great and 
Heroical Degree. And the same may seem by 
him to be intimated elsewhere, as coming into 
this World rather for the Good of others, and by 
a Divine Force, than through their own proper 
fault, or any necessary and immediate Congruity 
of their Natures. All which is agreeable to that 
Opinion of Plato; That some descend hither to 
declare the Being and Nature of the Gods; and 
for the greater Health, Purity, and Perfection of 
this Lower World. 

I will not say, that the Great Person I write of 
was of this sort: But this, I think, may notwith- 
standing be affirm’d; that he seem’d to act or 
appear as one of these. And it was once his own 
Expression (yet free and unaffected) of himself; 
“ That he had as a fiery Arrow been shot into the 
World; and he hoped that he had hit the Mark.” 
And certainly that noble Zeal and Activity which 
was in him, was not a little Extraordinary. He 
was truly in his time a burning and a shining 
Light: And there were not a few that did and do 
rejoice in it. : 

oO 
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If you will pardon the Allusion, I cannot but 
in my own Mind look upon him at times, as a 
sort of Christian Elias, sent particularly in these 
latter Ages of the World, to promote the most 
useful Truths, whether in Philosophy or The- 
ology; to help to purifie the Age in which we 
Live, and prepare it for the better Times expected. 

At other times he hath seem’d to me as a 
Celestial Herald; sent eminently again, amongst 
some others, from Above, to give notice of those 
so glorious and desir’'d Times which are to come: 
And, though much before hand perhaps, yet at 
the same time, both as an Harbinger to declare, 
and an Instrument to accelerate the Approaches 
of them: Such Times as Comprehend, in short, 
the Calling of the Jews, the Conversion of the 
Gentiles, farther Reformations from the Aposta- 
tizd Churches; and what is the chief thing of all, 
a greater Amplitude and Increase of Peace, 
Truth, and Righteousness in the Earth; of Beauty 
and of Order amongst Men; of Wisdom and 
Knowledge in things Natural and Divine, in 
things of this World, and that which is to come; 
with the Noblest Life, Happiness, Virtue and Joy, 
that can fall to our Portion in this Life. And 
what Light he hath already let into the World ; 
and what Persons of note have profited by his 
Labours; may appear, as otherwise, so by the 
private Professions and Letters of others unto 
Him. 

I know that these, and the like things, will but 
slowly go down with many Persons; who, as is 
very common in such Cases, will not, it is likely, 
be able to conceive, that Matters should gt to 
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such a Pass as this. What hath been so long the 
State of the World, they will not be perswaded, 
shall at any time hereafter be so mightily 
mended; but rather that it will continue, for the 
main, as it is. They see not sufficient Causes in 
the Nature of things, nor yet the Providence of 
God (as they may conceit) for such a Change: 
and they will be sure to believe not over- 
generously of themselves. The Dr hath taken 
notice, that it was of old the Case of an 
over-aged Sarah, rather to laugh at than to 
Credit such improbable Tidings; and this though 
it was declar’d by God Himself. And truly these 
Persons, I think seem little to regard the Nature, 
Power, or yet the Promise of God in this their 
Incredulity. And as little to attend unto the 
Nature of Man; what he is capable of, and ought 
long since indeed, in a Way of palpable Duty, to 
have attain’d to. 

But leaving this, I return to the Doctor's 
Character. He was of a singular Constitution 
both for Soul and Body: His very Temperature 
was such as fitted him for the greatest Appre- 
hensions and Performances; especially when by 
his Temperance, and most earnest Devotion he 
had refin’d and purified it. A rich “ Athereal 
sort of body for what was inward” (to use here 
his own Pythagorick phrase) he had even in this 
Life; that is to say, a mighty Purity and Plenty 
of the Animal Spirits, which he still kept up lucid 
and defaecate by that Conduct and Piety with 
which he govern’d himself. He speaks especially 
in his Preface General, of a certain “Pure and 
Aithereal sort of Touch and Sensibility of Spirit 
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that he was then under; ut erat tunc Mentis 
Corporisque Temperies; as my Temper (saith 
he) of Body and Mind was at that time.” And 
he hath particularly taken notice, at the end of 
his Annotations upon “Lux Orientalis,)” and 
the “ Discourse of Truth!”; “That the Constitu- 
tion of Youth, in those that have not an unhappy 
Nativity, is far more Heavenly and Angelical 
than that of more grown Age; and best fits the 
Mind, for the relishing and ruminating on the 
most noble Theories.” And he himself indeed 
may pass at that time for an Evidence of it. 
But withal he ever had a great Care, to keep in 
good Order what Platonists call the Luciform 
Vehicle of the Soul; in which the Boniform 
Faculty, as they term it, resides. 

And here it will not be amiss to acquaint the 
Reader with some Peculiar Maxims of His upon 
this Subject. He laid a great stress upon what 
he calls the Divine Body, as well as the Divine 
Life itself; and upon the former because of the 
latter: For he supposes that it always dwells in 
it, and is no where fixable out of it; and that 
by how much any Person partakes more of 
Righteousness and Virtue, he hath also a greater 
Measure of this Divine Body, or Celestial Matter, 
within himself. Of this he particularly dis- 
courseth in the beginning of his 4th Dialogue, 
Numb. 4, and tells us, of what great Moment 
it is; and that by our sincere Devotions, and 
Breathings towards God, and in Virtue of our 
real Regeneration, we imbibe both the Divine 
Life, and the Divine Body at once. And in a MS. 

1 See Note VIII. 
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I have seen, he observes on this Head, “That 
there is a holy Art of Life, or certain sacred 
Method of Attaining unto great and Experi- 
mental Praegustations [foretastes] of the Highest 
Happiness, that our Nature is capable of: And 
that the Degrees of Happiness and Perfection in 
the Soul arise, or ascend, according to the Degree 
of Purity and Perfection in that Body or Matter 
she is united with: So that we are to endeavour 
a Regress from the baser Affections of the 
Earthly Body; to make our Blood and Spirits 
of a more refined Consistency ; and to replenish 
our Inward Man with so much larger Draughts 
of Athereal or Caelestial Matter.” 

I shall conclude this with what we have in the 
Preface to the Philos. Collect. “All Pretenders 
to Philosophy will indeed be ready to Magnifie 
Reason to the Skies; to make it the Light of 
Heaven, and the very Oracle of God: But they 
do not consider, That the Oracle of God is not to 
be heard but in his Holy Temple; that is to say, 
in a Good and Holy Man, thoroughly Sanctified 
in Spirit, Soul and Body: For there is a Sanctity 
of Body and Complexion, which the sensually- 
minded do not so much as dream of.” 

And so much at present for this Theory; the 
whole of which he stiles some where “A Philo- 
sophical Hypothesis touching the great Mystery 
of Regeneration.” 

Again, the Dr had always a great care to 
preserve his Body as a well-strung Instrument to 
his Soul, that so they might be both in Tune, and 
make due Musick and Harmony together. His 


Body, he said, “seem’d built for a Hundred 
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Years, if he did not over-debilitate it with his 
Studies.” But with respect to these, I have also 
heard him say, “That it was almost a Wonder 
to him at Times, that he had not long before 
then fired (as he express’d it) his little World 
about him:” And that he thought “There were 
not many that could have born that high 
Warmth and Activity of Thoughtfulness, and 
intense Writing, that he himself had done;” 
Or to that purpose. And there was one Thing 
further Observable, which he would sometimes 
speak of; “That after all his Study, and Depth 
of Thought in the Daytime; when he came to 
sleep (more especially when Young) he had a 
strange sort of Narcotick Power (as his Word 
was) that drew him to it; and he was no sooner, 
in a manner, laid in his Bed, but the Falling of a 
House would scarce wake him:” When yet early 
in the Morning he was wont to awake usually 
into an immediate unexpressible Life and Vigour ; 
with all his Thoughts and Notions raying (as I 
may so speak) about him, as Beams surrounding 
the Centre from whence they all Proceed. 

He was once for Ten Days together, “no 
where,” (as he term’d it) or in one continued fit 
of Contemplation: During which, though he eat, 
drank, slept, went into the Hall, and convers’d, 
in a measure, as at other times; yet the Thred of 
it for all that space was never once, as it were, 
broken or interrupted; nor did he Animadvert (in 
a sort) on the things which he did. And he hath 
been heard likewise unaffectedly to profess; 
“That his Thoughts would oftentimes be as Clear 
as he could almost desire:” And that he could 
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take them off, or fix them upon a Subject in a 
manner as he pleas’d. He had reduc’d his Spirits 
to a sufficient Tenuity and Volatility; and could 
yet at the same time, fix them steadily, at his 
pleasure, upon any Object he had a Mind to Con- 
template. Which things are notwithstanding (I 
conceive) to be understood with their reasonable 
Qualifications. “It was pleasant (He said) to go 
quick in a Man’s thoughts from Notion to Notion, 
without any Images of Words in the Mind.” 
And elsewhere he speaks more particularly of 
the exceeding great Pleasure of Speculation, and 
that easy springing up of Coherent Thoughts and 
Conceptions within: And how that “the lazy 
Activity (as he there calls it) of his Mind, in Com- 
pounding and Dissevering of Notions and Ideas 
in the silent Observation of their Natural Con- 
nexions and Disagreements, was as a Holy Day 
and Sabbath of Rest to his Soul.” His very 
Dreams were often regular, and he could Study 
in them. And the Constitution of his Spirits was 
moreover such, if I may be allow’d to mention 
it, that he could on design sometimes, by thinking 
upon Distant external Objects, bring them as to 
his View; and thus continue or dissolve them, 
for a time, at Pleasure. He hath indeed confess’d 
in a certain Place; “That he had a Natural touch 
of Enthusiasm in his Complexion: but such as 
(he thanks God) was ever governable enough; 
and which he had found at length perfectly 
Subduable.” So that no Person better understood 
the Extent of Phansy and nature of Enthusiasm, 


Dial. V. than he himself did. And He writes particularly 
Dect, *7 thus in his Divine Dialogues: “ Phansy becomes 
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sometimes Presentifical, as in Mad-Men and those 
in high Fevers; whose Phantasms seem real 
external Objects to them. Nay, it is sometimes 
so in them that are well and in their Wits; either 
arbitrariously, as in Cardan; or surprisingly, as 
in several others I have convers’d with, but are 
so wise as to know it is a Phansy, and give it the 
Stop.” See also Mastix: his Letter to a Private 
Friend, etc., at the end of his Observations and 
Reply printed with the First Edition of Hnthusi- 
asmus Triumphatus: Where are other things 
not a little remarkable as to this Subject. And 
whoever shall consider duly this last-mentioned 
Treatise, he will find that few or none perhaps 
have written, with that Force and Clearness, 
that he himself hath done, upon this Argument. 
And he owns freely; “That he was enabled to do 
it with the greater Life and Judgement, because 
of the Experience he had in it:” He knowing 
better, by this means, what was in the En- 
thusiasts, than they themselves. 

But being at the same time of this warm Com- 
plexion of Body; it must needs exceedingly add 
to his Joy, Studies, and Contemplation; make 
him vividly both conceive things in Himself, and 
represent them unto others; and in general give 
Accession to the winged Might and Vigour of his 
Spirit; as there are indeed apparent marks of all 
this in his Publish’d Writings. And yet whoever 
shall consider the thoughtful Strain, and exact 
Contexture of the Generality of them, will find 
that he was not govern’d by Impetus’s or Hurries 
(against which no Person cautions more than 
himself), but by the Sober Powers, and Unexcep- 
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tionable Faculties of the Soul of Man. Though 
after all, I must not stick to say, That such is the 
Nature of his Noble Principles and Theories, such 
the Frame of his Conceptions; that they cannot 
fail (where embraced) of more than ordinarily 
moving, and even enravishing, at times, the Mind 
of Man; and Carrying it away Captive into All 
the Highest Joy, Admiration, and Affection, that 
the Humane Nature is capable of. They will 
either find or make Enthusiasts of this kind. 
The Truth is, it is but in effect that of the Apostle; 
“The Kingdom of God is not Meat and Drink, 
but Righteousness, and Peace, and Joy in the 
Holy Ghost.” He himself, with the Holy Psalmist, 
and other also of the Divine Writers, shews a 
frequent Enthusiasm in this way; as also did the 
more Celebrated Authors amongst the Heathen. 
And for the Genii that are above us; the Dr 
speaking (in his Treatise of the Immortality of 
the Soul) of the Raptures of Devotion which they 
are often under, expresseth it by the “ Melting of 
their Souls into Divine Love”; and the “ Making 
them to swim with Joy in God.” And it may not 
be unseasonable to Note here, that he observ’d 
upon some Occasion, “how much sooner Men of a 
Warm natural Temper were in their Religious 
attempts turned into a Love-Flame, than such as 
are more Phlegmatick.” 

And yet to see every way the Caution of this 
Great Person; He was not for a mere Notional 
Apprehension of these High Matters, without a 
sincere Life, or Probity of Temper, suitable to it. 
On the contrary he said; “That Men would but 


grow Tipsie, in a mere talking of God’s Goodness, 
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and the Richness of his Providence, without a 
solid Improvement of it in their Minds, and be- 
coming thereby good themselves.” 

And what a Superlative State he was early 
seated in, may appear, as from what we have 
already said, so in a signal Manner, from that 
Account of the Dispensation he was in, he gives 
in his Answer to Hugenius!: Which is such as 
might very well, according to his own Hope and 
Expression, have dazel’d the Sight of his inflam’d 
Adversary, “like the flying open (as he speaks) of 
Prince Arthur’s Shield, in his Combat with the pees 
Giant Orgoglio; But it seems he had no Eyes tor Letter, 
behold that kind of Lustre.” te,, 

It is hard to represent the Wit, Reason, Zeal, Numb. Ue 
Phansy, Sportfulness and Seriousness, Divine 
Boast, and Rapture of Mind, there is contain’d in 
this Writing. But if any one shall peruse it, he 
will acknowledge the Scene to be extraordinary, 
and that the Composer thereof must have been 
under a very unusual State and Exaltedness of 
Temper. 


How lovely, how ee a State is the Saul Sect. 
of Man in, when the Life of God inactuating her, 7°* 
shoots her along with himself through Heaven 
and Earth; makes her Unite with, and after a 
Sort feel her self animate the whole World, etc. 
This is to become Deiform, to be thus suspended, 
(not by Imagination, but by Union of Life; 
K&rtpov xevtpw ovvéravta, joining Centres with God) 
and by a sensible Touch to be held up from the 
1 4,e, Eugenius Philalethes: Thomas Vaughan. See Note IX. 
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clotty dark Personality of this Compacted Body. 
Here is Love, here is Freedom, here is Justice and 
Equity in the Super-essential Causes of them. 
He that is here looks upon All things as One; 
and on himself, if he can then mind himself, as a 
part of the Whole.”? 

And after much more both of Zeal and Triumph, 
he goes on thus; 

“Nor am I out of my Wits, as some may fondly 
interpret me in this Divine Freedom. But the 
Love of God compell’d me. Nor am I at all, 
Philalethes, Enthusiastical.2 For God doth not 
ride me as a Horse, and guide me I know not 
whither my self; but converseth with me as a 
Friend; and speaks to me in such a Dialect as I 
understand fully, and can make others under- 
stand, that have not made Shipwrack of the 
Faculties that God hath given them, by Super- 
stition or Sensuality. For with such I cannot 
converse, because they do not converse with God; 
but only pity them, or am angry with them, as I 
am Merry and Pleasant with Thee. For God hath 
permitted to me all these things; and I have it 
under the Broad Seal of Heaven. Who dare 
charge me? God doth acquit me. For He hath 
made me full Lord of the Four Elements; and 
hath constituted me Emperour of the World. I 
am in the Fire of Choler, and am not burn’d; in 
the Water of Phlegm, and am not drown’d; in the 
Airy Sanguine and yet not blown away with every 
blast of transient Pleasure, or vain Doctrines of 
Men; I descend also into the sad Harthly Melan- 


1 Cp, Wordsworth’s Prelude, Bk. II., 1. 400-418, 
2 Cp. ibid., Bk. III., 1. 146-154, 
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choly, and yet am not buried from the Sight of 
my God. I am, Philalethes, (though I dare say 
thou takest me for no Bird of Paradise) Incola 
Coeli in TerrA, an Inhabitant of Paradise and 
Heaven upon Earth——I sport with the Beasts of 
the Earth; the Lion licks my Hand like a Spaniel; 
and the Serpent sleeps upon my Lap, and stings 
me not. I play with the Fowls of Heaven; and 
the Birds of the Air sit singing on my Fist.——All 
these things are true in a Sober Sense. And the 
Dispensation I live in, is more Happiness above 
all Measure, than if thou couldst call down the 
moon so near thee, by thy Magick Charms, that 
thou mayst kiss her, as she is said to have kiss’d 
Endymion ; or couldst stop the course of the Sun ; 
or which is all one, with one Stamp of thy Foot 
stay the Motion of the Earth.” 

I will conclude with a Passage he hath before. 

“He that is come hither, God hath taken him 
to be His own Familiar Friend: And though He 
speaks to others aloof off, in Outward Religions 
and Parables; yet He leads this Man by the 
Hand, teaching him intelligible Documents upon 
all the Objects of His Providence; speaks to him 
plainly in his own Language; sweetly insinuates 
Himself, and possesseth all his Faculties, Under- 
standing, Reason and Memory. This is the 
Darling of God; and a Prince among Men; far 
above the Dispensation of either Miracle or 
Prophet.” 

This is a small Taste of what is to be met with 
in that Reply. But the Whole both of this, and 
of his First Observations, is full of the Wit and 
Reason of the Author; his Sportfulness and 
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Sobriety at once: Though in this last piece it is 
that he comes, as it were, from behind the 
Curtain; and opens himself more freely to his 
Adversary and the World. And if in the high 
Warmth, and letting out of his Pen at this time, 
some Expressions fall from him that may seem 
to be over-adventurous and unwarrantable; or 
if he shall appear in some things to be even 
Enthusiastical, though against Fantastry and 
Enthusiasm it self; He hath offer’d so good an 
Account thereof, and so sober an Apology, in 
that Letter of Mastix before cited; that it will 
abundantly satisfie the Judicious and Ingenuous; 
and leave the thing (however he seem’d after- 
wards to neglect it himself) a Beauty and not a 
Blemish in his Writings and Character. 

Under how sound a Constitution he was at 
that time, see by this Touchstone of it, (Sect. IL, 
p. 280) which for its Excellency and Instructive- 
ness, I cannot but here take the Pains to 
transcribe. 

“But you will ask me, ‘ How shall we be rid of 
the Importunity of the Impostures and Fooleries 
of this Second Dispensation?’ But I demand of 
you, is there any way Imaginable but this? Viz. 
to adhere to those things that are uncontrovert- 
ibly Good and True; and to bestow all that Zeal, 
and all that Heat, and all that Pains, for the 
acquiring the Simplicity of the Life of God, that 
we do in Promoting our own Interest or need- 
less and doubtful Opinions. And I think it is 
without Controversy true, to any that are not 
Degenerate below Men; that Temperance is 

better than Intemperance, Justice than Injustice, 
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Humility than Pride, Love than Hatred, and 
Mercifulness than Cruelty. It is also uncon- 
trovertibly true that God loves His own Image; 
and that the Propogation of it is the most true 
Dispreading of His Glory; as the Light, which 
is the Image of the Sun, is the Glory of the Sun. 
Wherefore it is as plainly true, that God is as 
well willing as able to restore this Image in Men, 
that His Glory may shine in the World. This 
therefore is the true Faith, to believe, that by 
the power of God in Christ, we may reach to the 
Participation of the Divine Nature; which is a 
Simple, Mild, Benign Light, that seeks nothing 
for itself as self; but doth tenderly and cordially 
endeavour the Good of All, and rejoiceth in the 
Good of All; and will Assuredly meet them that 
keep closely to what they plainly, in their own 
Consciences, are convine’d is the leading to it. 
And I say, that Sober Morality, Conscientiously 
kept to, is like the Morning Light reflected from 
the higher Clouds, and a certain Prodrome of 
the Sun of Righteousness it self. But when He 
is risen above the Horizon, the same Virtues 
then stream immediately from his Visible Body ; 
and they are the very Members of Christ accord- 
ing to the Spirit. And he that is come hither, is 
a Pillar in the Temple of God for ever and_ever: 
For he reacheth the Second Covenant; which he 
can in no more likelihood Break, than lay violent 
hands on himself to the taking away of his 
Natural Life.” 

Such then was the Free, Heavenly Life, and 
Continued Frame of this Incomparable Person. 
And it was the Result partly of his own Natural 


a 
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Complexion; but chiefly of that unspeakable 
Sense of things which through a Divine Breath- 
ing after this state of Perfectness, and a Super- 
natural Assistance, he had arriv’d at. 

He hath profess’d soberly to some; “That he 
hath been sometimes almost Mad with Pleasure :” 
{the experienc’d will easily understand how to 
take the Expression) And that, “ walking abroad 
after his Studies, his Sallies towards Nature would 
be often inexpressibly enravishing, and beyond 
what he could convey to others.” 

He had some Skill in Musick ; and play’d some- 
times upon the Theorbo ;! (but I think not much 
in his latter years). And the Pleasure of this 
and of his Thoughts with it, hath been at times 
so overcomingly great, that he hath been fore’d 
to desist: Though at other times again, after his 
hard Studies, he found himself, in an extra- 
ordinary manner, recreated and compos’d by the 
Sweetness and Solemness of that Instrument. 

I shall conclude this with a Passage in his 
Preface to the “ Mystery of Godliness” (page 1). 

“ Amongst which [viz. the Objects of the Mind] 
the least was the Contemplation of this Outward 
World: Whose several Powers and Properties 
touching variously upon my tender Senses made 
to me such enravishing Musick, and snatched 
away my Soul into so great Admiration, Love, 
and Desire of a nearer Acquaintance with that 
Principle from whence All these things did flow; 
that the Pleasure and Joy, which frequently 
accrued to me from hence is plainly unutter- 
able; Though I have attempted to leave some 

1 See Note X. 
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Marks and Traces thereof in my Philosophical 
Poems.” 

Thus he Naturally, as was said, broke out with- 
in himself, and then afterward to the World, 
into all that High Life and Joy, which is so 
eminently Discoverable up and down in his 
Writings. And reflecting here on his Poems, 
and so on all that follow’d, I can scarce forbear 
erying out with Hylobares in his Book of Dia- 
logues, “O thrice happy Youth, whom the bright Dial. 111. 
face of Wisdom so early shin’d upon!” And J Numb.27. 
may add, whom the Divine Light and Love so 
visited indeed throughout the whole Course of 
his Life. He may seem properly to have been 
{and more perhaps than many are aware of) 
according to that Expression of his before quoted, 
“TIncola Coeli in Terra,” an Inhabitant of Heaven 
upon Earth: As if he were, like that Venerable 
Person in his Book last cited, both a Traveller 
and Inhabitant of the Place at once. He liv’d 
amongst us here in this Lower World; but was, 
as to his Sense, truly above it: And his Conversa- 
tion, I believe, was, according to the fullest mind 
of the Apostle, in Heaven. Yet not to the 
Neglect of any Duty upon Earth; or to the undue 
Contempt of any thing to be found in this Ter- 
restrial Region. He enjoy’d his Maker in all the 
Parts of the Universe; and saw the Marks both 
of His Counsel and Benignity in All. Nay, he 
was transported, we have seen, with Wonder as 
well as Pleasure, even in the Contemplation of 
those things that are here below. And he was so 
enamour’d, as I may say, with the Wisdom of 
God in the Contrivance of things, that he hath 
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been heard to say, “A good man could be some- 
times ready, in his own private Reflections, to 
kiss the very Stones of the Street.”1 “The 
Natural world,” he was wont to say, “was well 
enough; It. was the Moral Part that was so 
Deficient.” And yet here he had that Sense of 
Charity and Humanity, those Free Principles, 
and that better Hope of things before him, which 
gave great Ease to his Mind; and caus’d him 
often, as to look up with the utmost Veneration 
towards GOD, so down again with great affection 
unto Men; because abundantly satisfied, that 
They and All Creatures are in the hands of so 
Glorious and All-powerful a Creator. 

In a word, for what concerns himself, “ Being 
freed (as he tells us) from all the Servitude of 
those petty Designs of Ambition, Covetousness, 
and all the pleasing Entanglements of the Body ;” 
he had nothing to do but to exercise the most 
Generous Speculations and Passions; and (as 
the Nature certainly of all his Numerous Writ- 
ings doth sufficiently shew and confirm) “was to 
be moved by none but very great Objects.” 

And truly what, if we consider it, was his Whole 
Life spent in, but in a Course of Retirement and 
Contemplation; in the Viewing of the Works of 
God and Nature, and a rejoycing at the Happiness 
of the Creatures that have been made by Him; 
in doing Honour unto God, and Good to Men; 
in Clearing up the Existence of God, and His 
Attributes ; and shewing the Excellency and the 
Reasonableness both of Providence and of Re- 
ligion ; more especially in asserting the Christian 

1 Cp. Wordsworth’s Prelude, Bk. III., 1. 127-1382. 
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Religion, and Magnifying, after the justest 
manner, Him Who is the Author and Finisher 
of it; in the Illustrating of our State, Present- 
and Future; and in a very particular Discovery 
of the two Grand Mysteries both of Godliness. 
and Iniquity; in the Clearing up of Truth and 
Dissipating of Errour; and in a most diligent: 
laying open the Visions and Prophecies of Holy 
Scriptures; in a word, in a universal Promoting 
the Interests of Peace and Righteousness in the: 
Earth; and giving in general an Example of 
Prudence and Piety, of Charity and Integrity 
amongst Men. It was sometimes his Expression 
amongst his Friends, “That he should not have 
known what to have done in the World, if he 
could not have preach’d at his Fingers’ Ends.” 
His voice was somewhat inward; and so not fit 
for that of a Public Orator. 


CHAPTER IV 


For the being preferr’d to any Great Dignities ; 
He was so far from Coveting, that he particularly 
Declin’d it: Making good here that Expression 
of a Father; “Totus ei mundus possessio est, qui 
toto eo quasi suo utitur;” The whole World is 
the large Possession of him that useth and enjoys 
the whole as his own. 

Ihave seen Letters from an Honourable Person ! 
to him, Courting him to accept of very great 
Preferments in Ireland; and assuring him, that 
the Interest was actually made, and the Way 
smooth’d to his Hands with the Lord Deputy. 
The Deanery of Christchurch, said to be worth 
£900 per Annum, was one; and the Provostship 
of Dublin College with the Deanery of St Patrick’s 
was another. And these were but by way of 
Preparation for something Greater: For there 
were withal two Bishopricks in view offer’d to 
his Choice; of which one was said to be valued 
at no less than 1500£ per Annum. And that 
Noble Person added this Piece of Pleasant and 
Friendly Instigation; “Pray be not so Morose, 
or Humoursome, as to refuse all things you have 
not known so long as Christ-College.” 


1 Probably Lord Conway. 
98 
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Nay farther, to shew his Temper in these 
Matters, I have been inform’d from such as had 
it from himself; that a very good Bishoprick was 
procur’d for him once in his own Kingdom; and 
that his Friends had got him on a Day as far as 
White-Hall, in order to the Kissing of the Royal 
Hand for it; But when he understood the 
Business, he was not upon any account to be 
perswaded to it. 

These Things he refus’d not from any Super- 
cilious Contempt; but from the pure Love of 
Contemplation, and Solitude; and because he 
thought that he could do the Church of God 
greater Service, as also better enjoy his own 
proper Happiness, in a Private than in a Public 
Station; Taking great Satisfaction, the mean 
while in the Promotion of many Pious and 
Learned Men to these places of Trust and Honour 
in the Church; (To whom he heartily congratu- 
lated such Dignities), and being exceeding Sensible 
of the Weight as well as the Honour of them; 
and how Necessary it was to have them fill’d with 
Able and Worthy Persons. 

Once indeed, and that about 12 Years before he (1676.) 
died, he accepted of a Prebend in the Church of 
Gloucester; given him by the Right Honourable 
the Earl of Nottingham,! then Lord Chancellor 
of England: But he soon made a shift (not 
without, I believe, such an original Intent) to 
resign it again; Procuring it at the same time 
for one of his Worthy Friends, now himself a 
Right Reverend Bishop of our Church:? To 
whom, when he would have reimburs’d him his 

1 See Note XI. on Sir Heneage Finch. 2” See Note XII. on Dr Fowler. 
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Charges, he pleasantly said, “That if he would 
not accept it upon his own Terms, he might let it 
alone.” And though he thus desir’d Nothing for 
himself; yet was he Happily Instrumental in the 
doing Signal Services unto others; Nor was any 
one more ready to serve a Friend, or more Active 
therein, than He was, whenever there was a good 
Opportunity offer’d him. 

He livd and died a private Fellow of Christ’s- 
College in Cambridge: Whose Honour it shall 
be in all Ages to come; as also the Honour of 
that University (Gif I can Divine aright) that so 
Illustrious a Person heretofore adorn’d it. As 
the College which he liv’d in, so was he himself 
as truly dedicated to the Service of his Great 
Master; and answer’d every way the Ends of 
those so Noble and Religious Foundations. The 
Memory possibly of the very Chamber where he 
kept, shall be preserv’d with Respect. And I am 
reminded here of what the Venetians usd to say 
of Father Paul’s! Cell, when they shew’d it unto 
Strangers; viz., “This was the Paradise in which 
a good Angel dwelt.” The Doctor’s Father, I 
have heard, coming into his Room, and seeing 
him there with his Books about him, and full 
well knowing the Tendencies of his Studies, was 
most Highly affected with it; and in a Rapture 
said (what indeed was the truth) “ That he thought 
he spent his Time in an Angelical way.” 

To this College (besides what he gave in his 
Life-time) he left the Perpetuity of the Rectory 
of Ingoldsby in Lincolnshire; of good Value at 
present; but of greater, it is said, when first 

1 See Note XIII. on Fra Paolo Sarpi. 
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bought for him by his Father. This Living he 
was possess’d of, I suppose, for some very short 
time; for I find his Name once to the Publick 
Register, Anno 1642, but whether of his own 
Writing I cannot certainly say. He liv’d to 
Present to it several Turns: of which One was 
very seasonably given to his most Learned and 
highly valued Friend, Dr Worthington of Pious 
Memory; upon his Church being burnt down 
amongst many others, in the Fire of London. 
But for himself; Although I have been informed, 
that he had some thoughts when Young, of 
settling in it, with a Friend for an Assistant; yet, 
I make not the least doubt, Providence allotted 
to him a more proper Station: And he was not, 
it is plain, to be remov’d from it by any Worldly 
Advantages whatever. He might, as I have 
heard, have been chosen Master!: But that he 
also declin’d; passing otherwise his time within 
those private Walls, it may be as Great a Con- 
templator, Philosopher, and Divine, as ever did, 
or will in haste visit them. 

And yet to shew more particularly that he was 
not so exalted in Speculation or Metaphysicks, as 
to neglect any proper Business of Life; but that 
he had a due Sense of Mind as to all things that 
concern us here in this State; When Philopolis, 
at the end of the Last Dialogue, was so trans- 
ported with the singular and excellent Company 
he had been in, as to be “almost (as he speaks) 
out of conceit” with his own Secular Condition of 
Life; Philotheus presently reduceth him with 
this sober and edifying Discourse. 

1 See Note XIV. 
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“God forbid, Philopolis, that the Sweet of Con- 
templation should ever put your Mouth out of 
Taste with the Savoury Usefulness of Secular 
Negotiations. To do good to Men, to assist the 
Injured, to relieve the Necessitous, to advise the 
Ignorant in his necessary Affairs, to bring up a 
Family in the Fear of God and a chearful Hope 
of everlasting Happiness after this Life, doth as 
much transcend our manner of living, if it ended 
in a mere Pleasing our selves in the delicacy of 
Select Notions, as solid Goodness does empty 
Phantastry, or sincere Charity the most Childish 
Sophistry that is. The exercise of Love and 
Goodness, of Humanity and Brotherly-kindness, 
of Prudence and Discretion, of Faithfulness and 
Neighbourliness, of unfeigned Devotion and 
Religion, in the plain and undoubted Duties 
thereof, is to the truly regenerate Soul a far 
greater pleasure than all the fine Speculations 


imaginable.” 
His not And having touch’d upon the Topick of his 
valine of Speculations, it may not be amiss to enlarge a 
Specula- little further on it; Because possibly he, (with 
tions. some others of this way) may lie under the 


Censure of Fondness and Excess in these Matters, 
as one that took a Delight to be Singular; and 
that was unreasonably addicted to some glorious 
Fancies and Opinions of hisown. But as to all 
Opinions merely as such, I have certain grounds 
to believe he valued them but little: Nay, how 
worthy soever in themselves, yet he accounted 
them as nothing in comparison of the sober 
Truths and Duties of Religion. I have heard him 
openly Profess; “That it was a small matter to 
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him, whether any Person believ’d the Prae-exis- 
tence of Souls, or Infinity of Worlds, and such- 
like; unless they did it at the same time with a 
Christian Temper ; and to the Advancement of the 
Happiness and Perfection of their Natures. It 
was Life, and not Notion, that he chiefly valued ; 
a Single-Heartedness of Temper beyond any 
Theories whatsoever. 

He had in his Youth a transported Admiration 
of Des-Cartes his Philosophy; and in his Old age 
too, as to the Noble Scheme of Nature contained 
in it: Though he was always (more or less) 
vehemently against his pretended Natural or 
mere Mechanical Account of the Phaenomena of 
the Universe. But hear what he speaks of it, in 
comparison of a Divine Sense; even under his 
First Transports of Wonder and Esteem. 

“Nor am I become Cold to my own Poems. The ' 
For I say, That that Divine Spirit and Life that per 
lies under them, is worth not only all the Magick Alaz. 
that thou Pretendest to, but all that thou art 
ignorant of besides; yea, and Des Cartes Philo- 
sophy to boot. I say it is worth all that a 
Thousand times toldover. Des Cartes Philosophy 
is indeed a fine, neat, subtil thing ; but for the true 
Ornament of the Mind, bears no greater Propor- 
tion to that Principle I told you of, than the dry 
Bones of a Snake made up elegantly into a 
Hatband, to the Royal Clothing of Solomon. 
But other Natural Philosophies, in respect of 
Des Cartes’, are even less than a few Chips of 
Wood to a well-erected Fabrick.” 

Again in the First of the Divine Dialogues, he Nump, 

writes thus; ‘“ And for my Part, I am not fond of 2!- 
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the Notion of Spirituality, nor of any Notion 
else; but so far forth as they are subservient to 
Life and Godliness.” And in his excellent Dis- 
course on Proy. 1. 7 (the First he ever deliver’d 
in the College Chapel) he exhorts Students “To 
have a special Care, that they never disjoin 
Knowledge from Righteousness; but that they 
ever Prize such Treatises as point a Man to 
‘Obedience, and purging a Man’s Soul from 
Wickedness, far above those that do but vex his 
Mind, and consume his Body, with unfruitful 
Subtilties.”... 

From hence it was, and not from anything else, 
that he chose these Lofty Tracts and Paths to 
himself; not from any Ambition, or vain, affected, 
Peculiarity ; but from the Nature of the Things 
consider’d in themselves; and from the inbred 
Greatness of his own mind in the Contemplating 
of them: He found no Rest, as we have seen, till 
he opened and was excited into this way. He 
would say, “ That he had liv’d a sort of Harmless 
and Childish Life in the World:” And speaking 
on a time of his playing at Bowls, he said; “He 
had contented himself here with the greatest 
things (meaning his Philosophy and Divinity) 
and with the least;” (meaning some short and 
common Diversions). 

And the truth is, because he affected not Pomp 
or Outward Show he hath been look’d upon by 
some as a great Scholar indeed, and a Pious good 
man, but far from that deep Wisdom, and Heroick 
Greatness of Mind which was really in him. 
Whenas, though he took not much upon him in 
_ an Exteriour way; nor yet livd an Active or a 
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Publick Life; (a thing which having a Competent 
Fortune of his own, and a very different Inclina- 
tion he ever avoided, and left that Way of Life 
to be trodden and adorn’d by others, enjoying 
his more beloved Solitudes and Retirements) 
Yet was he not at all the Less, but rather 
Greater, on that Account. I cannot indeed say 
that he did not Magna loqui: But then I will 
add this, That he acted as well as spake Magnifi- 
cent things. He had a Profound Judgement of 
Men and of Affairs; even while he seem’d to be 
the most still and retir’'d from them. He passed, 
in short, like a deep and calm-moving Water, 
more silently and flowingly, his Course here, yet 
leaving still as he went on all sides of him the 
rich Tracings of his Passage in those fruitful and 
admirable Labours he left behind him to the 
World. 

“His Works,” he once told me, when I was 
speaking something in Commendation of them, 
“were such as might please some Melancholy 
Men that lov’d their Creator.” 

He said another time of himself “That he had 
felt the highest and the lowest things belonging 
to the Human Nature.” And he was so sensible 
of the Toils, Miseries, and Vices of this Mortal 
State, that his passive Spirit would be sometimes 
deeply affected with the Sin and Tragedies of it. 
See an excellent Representation of this Temper ; 
or a certain Melancholiz’d Charity, and the 
clearing up of it, in his 8th Printed Discourse ; 
which though somewhat long, I shall here give 
myself the Pains and the Reader the Satisfaction 
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“ And even the more Miserable Objects in this 
present Scene of things, cannot divest him of 
his Happiness, but rather modifie it; the Sweet- 
ness of his Spirit being melted into a kindly 
Compassion in the behalf of Others: Whom if 
he be able to help, it is a greater Accession to 
his Joy; and if he cannot, the being Conscious 
to himself of so sincere a Compassion, and so 
harmonious and suitable to the present State of 
things, carries along with it some degree of 
Pleasure, like Mournful Notes of Musick ex- 
quisitely well fitted to the Sadness of the Ditty. 
But this not unpleasant Surprise of Melancholy 
cannot last long: and this cool Allay, this soft 
and moist Element of Sorrow, will be soon dried 
up, like the Morning Dew at the rising of the 
Summer Sun; when but once the warm and 
chearful Gleams of that Intellectual Light that 
represents the Glorious and Comfortable Com- 
prehension of the Divine Providence that runs 
through all things, shall dart into our Souls the 
Remembrance, how infinitely Scant the Region 
of these more Tragical Spectacles is, compared 
with the rest of the Universe; and how short a 
Time they last: For so the Consideration of the 
Happiness of the whole will swallow up this 
small Pretence of Discontent; and the Soul will 
be wholly overflown with unexpressible Joy and 
Exultation; it being warm’d and chear’d with 
that Joy which is the Joy of God, that Free and 
Infinite Good, who knows the Periods and Issues 
of all things; and whose Pleasure is in Good as 
such; and not in contracted selfishness, or in 
petty and sinister Projects.” 
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Let me note here, That for all Pious and 
Simple-hearted Persons (though under the In- 
firmities and Disadvantages of Nature) he would 
encourage them to look up with great Chearful- 
ness to that Future State; as that which he had 
a very High Sense of, as to the Freedom and 
Happiness of it; and this particularly with 
respect to the Soul’s Release from her Incum- 
brances, Vanity, and Captivity in this present 
Life. As certainly it will be obvious to any one’s 
Understanding, what a Difference there must be 
between the Soul’s being owt of the Body and in 
the Body; or between its being in a Tenement of 
Clay, and one of a so much finer Consistence. 
And from hence indeed the whole of this matter, 
or of our Life here and hereafter, is compar’d to 
a Person clogg’d with Fetters, and out of them; 
to one in Sleep and Dreams, and afterwards in a 
State of Life and Activity: And even Heathens 
as well as Christians have call’d this Lower World, 
not unfrequently, in effect, the “Region of the 
Shadow of Death.” The Doctor hath thus 
express'd himself in a certain Place on this Point. 
“The whole Life of Man upon Earth, Day and Myst. of 
Night, is but a Slumber and Dream, in compari- goaa 
son of that awaking of the Soul that happens in s. ch. 3, 
the Recovery of her Aithereal or Celestial Body.” 
But besides this our last and consummate 
Happiness, he supposes justly the Soul not to be 
naked or destitute of all Clothing, even immedi- 
ately upon her quitting this Earthly Body: but 
to enjoy a Covering in that Freer State, far more 
Advantageous than the Terrestrial is; wz, a 
sort of Aerial Vehicle till she come, at the last 
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Day, to that Body which is glorified and 
Caelestial. 

I will not omit here what he hath express’d to 
some thus, “ That if People, well disposed, knew 
what the Other World was, they would not, if it 
were lawful to rid themselves of it, live in this.” 
But he said this notwithstanding at some other 
time; “That we shall bless God to all Eternity 
for that Lick of Bitterness which we experienced 
in this present Life.” Such a Sense had he of 
the Evils of it, of whatever kind; and of the 
Goodness of God to the Faithful in them. 


CHAPTER V 


In his Younger Days, when he first broke out His 
into the Way he did, and saw, as he express’d it, Benne 
“To what Things wrought;” He was sensible should be 
that he should be, as it were, alone; perceiving ee 
the Bent and Genius of the World another way, alone. 
and that it was not likely to come over, on the 
sudden, to such a new and surprising Scene of 
things. At first indeed, he told a Friend of mine! 
“They appeared so very Clear as well as Glorious 
to himself, that he almost fancied he should have 
carried All before him: Buta little Experience 
served to cure him of this Vanity; and he quickly 
perceived, that he was not like to be over- 
popular.” And from hence it is, that though he 
hath not wanted particular and extraordinary 
Respects from many Persons; yet the World in 
general hath either been in part averse to his 
Writings, or not known well what to make of 
some things in them; and so have either con- 
demn’d them as fond and mischievous, or have 
else with less Zeal stood in a sort of Neutral and 
amus’d State with Reference to them. 

A certain very learned Person and Friend of 
his,? writing a Latin Epistle to him from a Place 


1 Probably Dr John Davies, 2 Joseph Glanvil. See Note XY. 
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famous in the Kingdom, speaks to this Sense, 
“ Believe me, Sir, the most that I here usually see; 
if they be Young, profess themselves at a Loss, 
plainly to understand what the Works of MORE 
mean: But if they be Old, as so many Aris- 
tarchus’s, presently they fall foul upon your 
Name with their Defamations and Censures, and 
slight you utterly as a Person that is Hypo- 
chondriacal. But you are to pardon, Sir, your 
Readers of this sort, for they knowing little 
beyond the School of Aristotle, will suffer rather 
the very Members of their Bodies to be torn from 
them, than their ancient Opinions; and coming 
to read you, unfurnish’d with the Platonick 
Principles, which are to be found in several 
Jewish, as well as eminent Christian Writers, it 
is not strange that such Persons should think 
you almost Mad; and account of your Opinions 
but as Fables and Dreams.” 

However it comes to pass, upon one Account 
or other, ’tis very certain, that his Writings are 
not generally (I will not say, read, but) so much 
as known; and many Scholars themselves are in 
a great Measure Strangers to them: And, what 
is more still, Divers that have a very High 
Veneration for him in their Minds, (and these 
Persons possibly of no small Rank) yet are Wary, 
in part, how they express it; because they see 
his Genius is not that which is common in the 
World: Being willing haply, in such Cases as 
these, to observe that of the Philosopher; “Lo- 
quendum est ut plures, sapiendum ut pauciores.” 
It is good to speak with the Many, and to think, 
or be wise, with the Few. 
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But he was early, as I said, Sensible of this 
Solitariness of his, with Respect to the Way he 
was in. 


‘But all are deaf Phil. 
Unto my Muse, which is most lief Sears 
To mine own self; so they nor blame he . to 
My pleasant Notes, nor praise the same. Readers 


Nor do thou, Reader, rashly brand 
My Rythmes, ’fore thou them understand.” 


And at the end of his “ Cupid’s Conflict” he hath 
this Noble and Significant Stanza ; 
‘‘These be our Times ; but if my Mind’s presage 
Bear any Moment, they can ne’er last long: 
A three-branch’d Flame shall soon sweep clean the Stage 
Of this old dirty Dross ; and all wex Young. 
My Words into this frozen Air I throw, 
Will then prove Vocal at that general Thaw.” 


Concerning this Matter he again speaks at the 
end of his Epistle to V.C. and seems to refer 
himself to what is there called “Perspicax et 
pacifica posteritas,” (Wise and Peaceful Posterity) 
and to prophecie of a very illustrious Time (in 
those latter Ages of the World) both for Wisdom 
and Piety: When he doubts not but that his 
Pains and Ardour in promoting the Publick 
Good, in some great Instances of it, will be of 
Use and approved. And he would sometimes 
make Use of this witty Simile with Regard to 
his Writings; “That like the Ostrich, he had 
laid his Eggs in the Sand; which he hoped would 
prove Vital and Prolifick in Time.” Ghnee 
“ He had spent,” he said to one, “many Happy his Ex- 
Days in his Chamber;! And that his Labours Pecevione 
were to him often in looking back upon them, as ing him- 
1 See Note XVI. on his Room. self. 
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an Aromatick Field.” So sweet and pleasing a 
Fruit did they yield to him; and so satisfied was 
his Mind in the Contemplation of them. 

And it is here worthy of special Remark, what 
he said likewise upon another Occasion, of him- 
self; as I had it from those that were then 
present. When some in the} Company were 
speaking with Regret of the Time they had lost, 
or how they would act if it was to be all pass’d 
over again; he replied (and it was not many 
Years before he died) “That if he was to live 
his whole time over again, he would do just, for 
the main, as he had done.” 

“There were some,” as he expressed it, “amongst 
the Spiritualists, that would have had him, he 
thought, to go up upon a Stall and from thence 
preach to the People.” But in the telling of this 
he broke out into this High and Extraordinary 
Expression; “I have measured my self from the 
Height to the Depth; and know what I can do, 
and what I ought to do, and Ido it.” But the Air, 
the Person told me, and Gesture with which he 
said it, was so Noble and Unaffected; that he 
knew not which most to] admire, the Thing it 
self, or the Manner of speaking it. 

The late highly Learned and Pious Dr Outram,! 
was heard publickly to say at the Arch-Bishop’s 
Table; “That he look’d upon Dr MORE, as the 
Holiest Person upon the Face of the Earth.” 
And at another Time he said, ‘‘ Whenever there 
was any more than Ordinary Occasion for the 
Exercise of Prudence and Virtue, he never knew 
Dr MORE to fail.” 

i See Note XVII. on Dr Outram. 
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And (by the Way) however he may be look’d 
upon by some Persons as Weak or Fond; Both 
his Life, while living, and his Works, now dead, did 
and do shew him to have been Eminently Wise, 
as well as Heroically Pious and Good. That 
however he may be thought Fanciful or Melan- 
choly, yet he was a very great Master, as of 
Virtue in general, so also in particular of that 
Prudence and Cirecumspection, which he so much 
recommends in his Book of Ethicks, to all that. 
would either act or philosophize with Success. 
And it was not for nothing that Extraordinary 
Expression fell so Emphatically from his Pen, 
(Enthus. Triumph. Numb. 53). “I profess, I stand 
amazd while I consider the ineffable Advantage 
of a Mind thus submitted to the Divine Will; 
how calm, how comprehensive, how quick and 
sensible she is, how free, how sagacious, of how 
tender a Touch and Judgement she is in all 
things.” 

It was the Profession of Another Person of no. 
mean Account; “That he look’d upon Dr MORE 
as the most perfect Man he ever knew.” Which 
with the enlarg’d Characters of Best and Wisest, 
hath been confirmed by a Greater Person since. 
And one of the Highest Orders in our Church 
said upon some Occasion; “ That he was an Angel 
rather than a Man, and would be amongst the 
Angels of God for ever.” As another also, owning 
some great things of him, added this in particular ; 
“That his Privacy gave him a great Advantage 
in the being so Extraordinary a Person.” 

Dr Rust,! afterwards the Right Reverend Bishop: 


1 See Note XVIII. 
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of Dromore in Ireland, preaching long since at 
St Mary’s Church in Cambridge, cited him for 
somewhat, with this Encomium; “That there 
was a Man whom After-Ages would better under- 
stand, had said so and so:” Thus at once express- 
ing the Veneration that he himself had; and 
which he thought Posterity would have for him. 
And in a Letter that I have seen of his from 
Ireland he tells him; “That he had many Admirers 
in that Kingdom, and that his Disciples there 
were greedy to read every thing that was his: 
And that “he yet hoped to see him one Day in 
St Patrick’s Chair.” 

These are but a small Taste of what might be 
produced of this Kind: His Lovers speaking 
often the Highest things of him in their Praises 
and Acknowledgements of his Worth. And even 
Mr Hobbes! himself, as I have been informed, 
hath been heard to say, “That if his own Philo- 
sophy was not True, he knew of none that he 
should sooner like than MORE’s of Cambridge.” 

Thus far I have proceeded in a more General 
way, for the giving some Description of this 
Great Person. To prosecute all his Virtues or 
Excellencies at large, may justly be thought long 
and needless; but to instance in some, neither 
unacceptable, as I hope, nor yet unuseful to the 
Reader. 

1 See Note XIX. 


CHAPTER VI 


I BreGin with that which is the Root or Basis of His 
all true Religion whatsoever ; and (as he himself iets 
speaks) in a more especial manner, of the Divine 
Life ; viz. An Obediential Faith and Affiance Myst. of 
in the true God, the Maker and Original of all pole 
things. Sure never Person that was mere Man a, ch. 12. 
had a greater or a Nobler Assurance with regard 
to this Eternal and Fundamental Principle than 
he had. God was properly, as speaks the Psalmist, 
his Sun and Shield: and his very Soul and Con- 
science exulted in Him. 

Nor had he a less Firm and likewise Glorious 
Assurance as to the entire Frame and Dispensa- 
tion of the Gospel; with all the Counsels and 
Harmonious Mysteries of the Scriptures, from 
one End to the other; More particularly with 
Respect to that ever Blessed and ever also to be 
Adored Person, our Lord and Saviour Jesus 
Christ; that God-Man and Messiah Incarnate; or, 
what is all one, that Mediator of the Covenant, 
and of this Lower World, from the Beginning 
unto the End. Nor hath any one represented all 
these weighty Subjects, the Person, Offices, and 
Religion of Christ, to a greater Advantage; or 
more demonstrated the Glory and the Certainty 
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of them, than he (especially in his Myst. of God- 
liness) hath done. 

The Branches of the Divine Life he hath made 
mainly These; Charity, Humility, and Purity. I 
shall not stay to give you the excellent Descrip- 
tions he himself hath given us; but shall only 
observe briefly some few things concerning them 
in a way that may respect his [own] Person. 

His Charity, whether in Act or Theory, was 
exceeding Eminent. That of the Hand, however 
Large in itself, could be comparatively but Small: 
(And is but an Outward particular Fruit of that 
Grace; though at the same time of the greatest 
practical Use and Necessity; and upon which 
continually a mighty Stress is laid in Holy Scrip- 
ture.) But that of the Heart, the very Fountain 
of the Whole, was extended throughout the wide 
Universe; it was as large as Being itself, and 
Commensurate, in a sort, to all Creatures what- 
soever. 

There is nothing in all Nature, animate or in- 
animate, (especially in the Animal and Intellectual 
World) but what is in some way or other an 
Object of the Reason and Passion of Man: And 
to be affected towards All in a free, upright way; 
and so as God would have us in all things to be 
affected ; is that true Temper, or Eternal Charity, 
which ought to be found in All of us; and such 
as, if pursued rightly, will not fail to extinguish 
and bring to nothing in us, all Manner of Pride, 
Selfishness, or Obliquity, whatsoever; and make 
us in the fullest Sense to fulfil that of the Apostle, 
“Let all your Works be done with Charity.” 

And this was really the Temper of him before 
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us. He embraced with the Arms of the Highest 

Love and Affection the entire Universe; so far 

as it is any way Capable of it. He exulted in 

the Great and Endless Happiness of such Incom- 
prehensible Numbers of Creatures as are made; 

and as much regretted within himself the Miseries 

and Apostasies of any of them; being altogether 
unwilling that they should be Destitute through 

their Blindness, or perverse Wickedness, of the 

Glory of God, the Pulchritude of Virtue, and the 
Felicity of the Common Creation. And if this 

be not, in the Highest Sense imaginable, “to love 

[GOD] with all our Hearts, and our Neighbours 

as our selves;” what can possibly be so? “If a 

Man,” saith the Doctor, “hath lost his Self-will Notes 
and Self-love, and be but affected as God himself, Paych Pe 
if he were in the Flesh, would be affected, he is Stanza ” 
truly and really in Theoprepia:” Meaning the "47: 
Land of True Charity, or a State that is worthy 

of God. 

It was his Declaration to a Person in his Last 
Sickness; “That he did Gaudere gaudium Animae 
Universi, he joy’d (as it were) the Joy of the Soul 
of the Universe.” Than which what could be 
Greater, or more Emphatically spoken? And 
another time, upon some Discourse that happened 
concerning the State of Mankind in general, how 
Sinful and Miserable it was; but of the Happiness 
of the Good and Righteous Person; he broke out 
“ How can a Man be Happy when All the World 
is thus Miserable about him?” 

So deeply Passive and Sympathizing was his 
Nature; as if (according to that single Expression 
preserv'd, as some say, by Tradition from our 
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Saviour, and mentioned by St Jerome; “Be thou 
never merry, unless thou see thy Brother living 
in Charity”) he thought it impossible to have 
any true Ease or Peace, while the World con- 
tinued round him in such Iniquity and Discord. 

As to what concerns more Particular Charities, 
or the Distribution of Alms; he was large and 
constant in them. It is impossible but so noble 
and sincere a Heart must be accompanied with 
as free and magnificent a Hand. And so his own 
very eminently was; and that, if in Wants, to 
all sorts of Persons whatsoever. In Imitation of 
the Great Lord of All, he was for his Sun shining 
(yet with proper Distinctions) universally upon 
All. And he had left once the main of what he 
had to be dispos’d of by Will after this manner. 
But to let that pass;—They were Considerable 
Sums, as well as smaller Parcels, that often went 
from him in a way of Charity. His very 
Chamber-Door was a Hospital to the Needy. 
And his Secret Bounties, through distant and 
private Hands, I have been also told, were very 
Considerable. 

And these Alms-Deeds of his to poor Persons 
and Families were but suitable to the true and 
Charitable Sense which he had of the Lower 
People in general; viz. That they were (as he 
called them) “the Pillars of the Earth; and but 
Drudges for the Higher.” Such reason indeed 
have all the Better sort to treat them with a 
becoming Charity and Humanity. Nay, his 
Kindness went so low as to the very Beasts; 
“Who had the least (he said) and worst of it.” 
And he abhorr’d that Cruelty and Stupidity of 
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Temper with which over-many are apt to treat 
the Animals of whatsoever kind. 

He gave 20£ upon a Motion in which I was 
my self concern’d, for the Repairing of the Church 
of Elton in Nottinghamshire; and would have 
given more, had he heard of their doing it after 
the Best Manner. 

Very Large Gifts and Kindnesses, he frequently 
bestow’d upon one or other of his Acquaintance ; 
as there was Occasion. And he observd to a 
Friend, upon some Discourse that pass’d; “That 
he was thought by some to have a soft Head, but 
he thank’d God, he had a soft Heart:” And gave 
at that time away the Sum of 50£ to a Clergy- 
Man’s Widow. 

To omit his Other Liberalities to Friends and 
Relations, (which were many and great) I shall 
only mention his Kindness to his Nephew Gabriel 
More: Whose Fortune being a long while Strait ; 
he gave him all that time, and even to his dying 
day, the Profits of a Farm that he had of good 
value in Lincolnshire; and the Sum of 400£ at 
one time more, left him as a Legacy by the Right 
Honourable the Lady Viscountess Conway. And 
so much for his either Liberality or Charity. 

For what concerns Humility; Never again did His __ 
any Man carry that Important Point higher than Huey 
our Author did: And I do verily believe that he 
wrote his true Experience in it, how extraordinary 
soever it may appear. Let us take him chiefly, 
as to the Description of this Virtue in his 
“ Enthusiasmus Triumphatus.” 

“By Humility, I understand an entire Submis- Numb. 
sion to the Will of God in all things; a Deadness 53 
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to all Self-Excellency, and Pre-eminency before 
others; a perfect Privation of all Desire of 
Singularity or attracting the Eyes of Men upon 
a Man’s own Person; as little to relish a Man’s 
own Praise and Glory in the World, as if he had 
never been Born into it”: 

But what saith the Author afterwards upon 
this so Extraordinary Description ? 

“But here, 1 must confess, that he that is thus 
affected, as he seeks no Knowledge to please 
himself, so he cannot avoid being the most 
Knowing Man that is. For he is surrounded 
with the Beams of Divine Wisdom; as the low 
depress’'d Earth with the Raies of the Stars: His 
deeply and profoundly Humbled Soul being, as 
it were, the Centre of all Heavenly [lumina- 
tions ; as this little Globe of the Earth is of those 
Celestial Influences.” 

“T do profess, (saith he) ex animo, that I could 
heartily wish that my self were the greatest 
Ignaro in the World, upon condition I were 
really no more Ignorant thanlam: Solittle am 
I touch’d with Pre-excellency, or out-stripping 
Others.” And in another place thus “ Affect not 


_ Vain-glory and Applause in thy outward Actions 


or Speeches, but modestly decline it; and Pride 
will fall in thy Soul. In good time thou shalt 
find Humility rise in thy Heart; and sweetly 
shine in thee with her mild Light.” 

“You Mischief me;” said he once, to one that 
was speaking magnificently of him. “For the 
Love of God,” said he another time, “forbear 
these Expressions: What do you make of me? 
Tis better for us both to think and to speak more 
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moderately.” He would say, that he thought no 
better of himself than of any ordinary and well- 
meaning Christian: And particularly that when 
the Winds were ruffling about him, he made it 
his utmost Endeavour to keep Low and Humble; 
so that he might not be driven from that 
Anchor. 

I cannot better conclude than with that Aphor- Part I. 
ism of his, “That Life or Delight of the Soul 33 
(be it never so Gallant or Glorious) that is not 
founded upon deep Humility, shall be strongly 
shaken with Storms and Tempests; shall be 
shatter’d; shall fall down and perish.” 

For Purity; Doubtless he had arrived to the His. 
Highest Measures and Degrees of it. Under- PUY: 
standing by it a due Moderation and Rule over 
all the Joys and Pleasures of the Flesh; bearing 
so strict an Hand, and having so watchful an 
Eye over their subtil Enticements and Allure- 
ments, and that firm and loyal Affection to that 
Idea of Caelestial Beauty set up in our Minds, 
that neither the Pains of the Body, nor the 
Pleasures of the Animal Life, shall ever work us 
below our Spiritual Happiness, and all the Enjoy- 
ments of that Life that is truly Divine. 

And this undoubtedly was his own most true 
State. His Body was for its part not Unsuitable 
to his Mind. Temperance and Devotion, Charity 
and Humility, seem to have refined his Nature 
and inmost Spirits to an Extraordinary Pitch 
of Sanctity and Purity. “This (saith he to Second 
Eugenius, speaking of the State of Virtue he was era 
under) is that true Chymical Fire, that hath 
‘purged my Soul, and purified it; and hath 
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Chrystaliz’d it into a bright Throne, and shining 
Habitation of the Divine Majesty.” Yet was he 
not at all Insensible, the mean while, of the 
Frame and Affections of Humane Nature. 

He marked out all along the very Lines, 
as it were, of Good and Evil; and the proper 
Boundaries both of Nature and Religion. And 
when Man is in his right Frame, doubtless both 
the Natural and the Divine Life will Accord well 
together. The great Rule is, to take care that 
the latter be in no way prejudic’d by the former, 
but that all may be kept in Tune. 

As to his Ordinary Diet, (to speak of that here) 
it was Simple for the most part, and such as 
the College-commons afforded. Which, with his 
Observing times of Fasting, and whatever he 
thought of Benefit to the Body, render’d his 
Abstinence, and Regimen, as to Health, sufficiently 
Exemplary. 

He was, when I knew him, a constant Fre- 
quenter of the Publick Hall; except on Fridays: 
Which being a Fish day, and that a sort of Food 
which did not then so well agree with him, he 
chose rather to Dine upon something else in his 
Chamber. 

He kept more than once the time of Lent; 
Abstaining from Flesh: But he found, he said, 
that it quite altered the Tone of his Body; and 
so afterwards forbore the Observing of it. 

His Drink was for the most part the College 
Small Beer: Which, in his pleasant way of 
speaking, he would say sometimes, was “Sera- 
phical, and the Best Liquor in the World.” And 
he hath several times observ’d, according to the 
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generous Heat that was in him, how mightily he 
should find himself refresh’d by it. But he was 
not at times without his farther Refreshments of 
a better sort. And every one must here follow 
his own Constitution, and best Experience as to 
these Matters. 

There were two things, he said, towards the 
Last of all, that he had repented himself of: The 
One was, that having some reasonable Estate of 
his own, he had not liv’d a Fellow-Commoner: 
The other, that he had drank Wine; but (he 
added) he had made a shift with it. For the 
former of these, he had no Reason, I think, to 
repent him at all: For sure, if ever any Person 
deserv’d either such a Profit or Respect from the 
College, as the being Fellow, he himself did. 
But for the latter, he may be better allow’d, with 
Father Paul heretofore, to know what he said in 
it: And he would have supplied it, I suppose by 
the use of some other Liquors. 

He once abstain’d, for a Trial, a whole Year 
from Wine: But it being what he had been 
accustom’d to at times, he found it not to do so 
well with him, and so return’d to the drinking of 
it again. 

His Life, I believe, often was Free and Ascetick 
at once. But he observ’d his own Rule, “ When Myst. of 
the Desire of Purity also puts thee upon the i oe 
Chastisement of thy Body, do it so hiddenly, that rz. ; 
thou mayst not offend against Humility by thy 
Pharisaical Ostentation. Wherefore if thou dost 
give thy Mind to the Mortification of the Flesh, 
shew it not to Men in thy sordid Clothes, nor in 
thy Sour Face and Hard Looks; but keep it to 
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thy self as Secret as thou canst; that “He that 
seeth in secret may reward thee openly.” 

Looking down, in the time of his Last Illness, 
upon himself, he said with a free sort of Serious- 
ness; “That he thought that Body of his had 
deserv’d somewhat:” Alluding to such Severities 
as,in a way of Virtue, he had put upon it. He 
reduc’d himself in his First Conflicts to almost 
Skin and Bone; and was to the last but of a thin 
and spare Constitution; yet otherwise exceeding 
Lively and Spirituous with it. 

And thus have we taken a short view of him 
under the Virtues and Graces that have been 
mentioned. 


CHAPTER VII 


BEFORE we proceed farther, let us add a Consort An Inter- 
of his Verse to that of his Prose. “Twill be but Peg 


t 
like the joining of Vocal and Instrumental Musick A he 
together. pees! os 


First then for Faith, and what respects more going. 
particularly the Divine Goodness, thus he Sings, 
though more Platonically and Philosophically, 
in his Immortality of the Soul. 


“But yet, my Muse, still take an higher Flight ; Book 3. 
Sing of Platonick Faith in the First Good ; Cant. 4. 
That Faith which doth our Souls to God unite 
So strongly, tightly, that the rapid Flood 
Of this swift Flux of things, nor with foul Mud 
Can stain, nor strike us off from th’ Unity 
Wherein we steadfast stand, unshak’d, unmov’d, 

Engrafted by a deep Vitality. 
The Prop and Stay of things is God’s Benignity.” 


And afterwards ; 


“This is the Measure of God’s Providence, 
The Key of Knowledge, the first fair Idee, 
The Eye of Truth, the Spring of living Sense, 
Whence sprout God’s Secrets, the sweet Mystery 
Of lasting Life, Eternal Charity.” 


And now for Charity and Humility taken 
jointly together (as when they are anywhere in 
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truth, they are never asunder) in a Special Hymn 
compos’d in Honour to Both, he writes thus; 


“Far have I clambered in my Mind, 

But not so great as Love I find. 

Deep searching Wit, Mount moving Might 

Are nought compar’d to that good Spright. 

Life of Delight, and Soul of Bliss ! 

Sure Source of lasting Happiness ! 

Higher than Heaven, Lower than Hell! 

What is thy Tent? Where mayst thou dwell? 
My Mansion hight Humility, 
Heaven’s vastest Capability. 

The further it doth downward tend, 

The higher up it doth ascend. 

If it go down to utmost Nought, 

It shall return with that it sought.” 


And a little after thus; 


“Could I demolish with mine Eye 

Strong Towers ; stop fleet Stars in Sky ; 

Bring down to Earth the pale-fac’d Moon ; 

Or turn black Midnight to bright Noon ; 

Though All things were put in my hand ; 

As parch’d, as dry as Lybian Sand 

Would be my Life, if Charity 

Were wanting. But Humility 

Is more than my poor Soul durst crave, 

That lies entomb’d in lowly Grave : 

But if ’twere lawful up to send 

My Voice to Heavy’n, this should it rend ; 
Lord, thrust me deeper into Dust, 
That Thou mayst raise me with the just.” 


And here we know very well that of the 
Apostle, “Though I speak with the Tongues of 
Men and of Angels, and have not Charity, I am 
become, etc.” And I am reminded upon this of 
that Aphorism of the Doctor’s (Part I. 13). “Take 
from the Devil Envy, Pride, and Arrogancy; and 
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what Hurt is there in Him? Take from the 
Elect Love, Meekness, and Humility; and what 
Goodness is there in them ?” 

But now for a Chorus, as it were, of Faith, 
Hope, Charity, Humility, and Purity at once, we 
have him thus soaring and tuning it aloft in his 
“Cupid’s Conflict.” 


““Who seeks for Pleasure in this Mortal Life, 
By diving deep into the Body base, 
Shall lose true Pleasure: but who gainly strive 
Their sinking Souls above this Bulk to place, 
Enlarg’d Delights they certainly shall find, 
Unbounded Joys to fill their boundless Mind. 


When I my self from mine own self do quit 
And all things else, then an all-spreading Love 
To the vast Universe my Soul doth fit ; 
Makes me half-equal to All-seeing Jove. 
My mighty Wings high-stretch’d, then clapping 
Light 
I brush the Stars, and make them shine more bright. 


Then all the Works of God with close Embrace 
I dearly hug in my enlarged Arms ; 
All the hid Pathes of heavenly Love I trace, 
And boldly listen to his secret Charms, 
Then clearly view I where true Light doth rise, 
And where eternal Night low-pressed lies.” 


And afterwards thus; 


“Thrice Happy he whose Name is writ Above, 
And doeth good though gaining Infamy ; 
Requiteth evil Turns with Hearty Love, 
And Reck’s not what befals him outwardly : 
Whose Worth is in himself, and only Bliss, 
In his pure Conscience, that doth naught amiss. 


Who placeth Pleasure in his purged Soul, 
And Virtuous Life his Treasure doth esteem ; 
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Who can his Passions master and control, 
And that true Lordly Manliness doth deem: 
Who from this World himself doth clearly quit ; 
Counts nought his own, but what dwells in his 
Sprite. 


So when his Sprite from this vain World shall flit, 
It bears all with it whatsoe’er was dear 
Unto it self, passing in easy fit, 
As kindly-ripen’d Corn comes out of th’ Ear. 
Thus mindless of what idle Men will say, 
He takes his own, and stilly goes away.” 


CHAPTER VIII 


WE pass now to his Piety and Devotion. He His Piety 
had a most extraordinary Sense of the Absolute ae 
Necessity of the Divine Grace and Favour in all 
matters of Importance whatsoever. He look’d 
upon God as (what He certainly is) the very 
Fountain of all Life and Knowledge; So that 
nothing is to be done Happily or Successfully 
without His special Aid and Providence. “CO Disc. om 
(saith he in a place) that we could sensibly feel, Tee 
as well as imagine, that the Subsistence of all pp. 117, 
things is but liberuwm Spiraculum, a free Breathing It 
out of the Mouth of the Almighty; which if He 
revokes, things are closely again lock’d up, and 
gather’d into their Centre of Darkness: And 
that true Knowledge is nothing else [And so all 
Good] but an Arbitrarious Emission of the pure 
Rays of God upon impolluted Souls! And there- 
fore wholly depend upon, and wait for Him in 
Righteousness; even upon the Fountain of all 
Truth, and Father of Lights, the only Wise God; 
to whom be all honour,” ete. 

A deep Sense of this held fast, as it were, his 
Soul, in a never ceasing Frame of Union with his 
Maker; and caus’d him earnestly to recommend 
unto all Persons a wrestling with (as he speaks) 
and solliciting God, by the most Ardent Prayers 
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possible, that He would be pleas’d to give sufficient 
Strength for the perfecting more and more of all 
Wisdom and Righteousness in them. And he 
can boldly, he saith, affirm, “That he that shall 
pretend to follow Virtue without this earnest 
and sincere Devotion, shall never be able to obtain 
it; but only some slight Shadow or Imitation of 
it.” To which he adds that of Cicero; Nemo vir 
magnus sine aliquo Afflatu Divino unquam fuit; 
1.e. There was never any truly Great Man with- 
out a Divine Gale, or Influence from above. 

Let me add to these, because of their Usefulness 
and Importance, some Other Passages we have a 
little after, (Numb. 18) “In our Approaches to Him, 
He is made nearer to us; as the Opening of our 
Eyes is the letting in of the Light of the Sun.—— 
Besides, while we pray to God for Internal good 
things, for Grace, Wisdom and Virtue, we do ipso 
facto open our Souls to receive the Divine Infliu- 
ence, which flows into our Hearts according to 
the Measure of the Depth and Earnestness of our 
Devotion: Which is, as I said, like the opening 
of our Eyes to receive the Light of the Sun. Nor 
do we alter or change the Will of God in this; 
because it is the permanent and immutable Will 
of God, that as many as make their due Addresses 
to Him, shall receive proportional Comfort and 
Influencefrom Him.— And He doth notonly hear 
and behold All things at once; but hath Eternally 
and immutably laid such Trains of Causes in the 
World, and so rules the good Powers, and over- 
rules the bad; that no Man that prays unto Him 
as He ought, shall fail of obtaining what is Best 
for him, even in External Matters.” 
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And these, beyond all Doubt, are Sacred and 
Important Truths. “But those Prayers, (saith he Ench. 
elsewhere, speaking of private ones) are not the ree 
most Effectual, that are delivered in a morec.3.~ 
Continued and large Exteriour way of Praying; 
but those Shorter ones, sent up frequently and 
repeatedly from the very Heart beat upon and 
excited by the force or weight of Meditation”; 
[Which in another place he calls the “being Dial. I11. 
often accompanied with Vehement and Devout Numb.28. 
Suspirations, and Ejaculations towards God:”] 
“Such as deep Sighs from the very bottom of the 
Soul do also accompany, with the most vehement 
Aspirations after God and Virtue. For by these 
Labours and Passions we ventilate and purge the 
Blood and Spirits, and draw in larger Draughts 
of the pure Air or Aither on them; by which 
we strengthen and increase the Luciform Body, 
(that which Hierocles calls also the Spiritual 
and attenuate Vehicle) and imbibe with them 
at length God Himself, in a sort, into our 
Souls.” 

This secret, fervent, and repeated Devotion he 
farther recommends in his Mystery of Godliness, Bk. 9. 
Whether upon the Emergency of some Tempta- © ™* 
tion, or upon Self-Examination, or Devout Medi- 
tations. But then he affixeth in the end this 
sober Caution; 

“ And while thou art thus taken up with thyself, 
take heed how thou meddlest with other Men. 

And particularly Beware of despising the Publick 
Ordinances of thy Church. For thou mayst hear 
the same Advice given thee in the open Congre- 
gations, that thou hast assented to as true in 
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thine own Conscience, from a faithful and know- 
ing Ministry. Which, if thou be’est what thou 
pretendest to, will delight thy Heart; both in 
that it is a Testimony of the Truth, and that it 
may take Effect in Others, by God’s Blessing, as 
well as in thee. Wherefore it is no sign of a 
New-Covenanter, but of a proud and Carnal 
Mind, and of a wicked Designer, to vilifie these 
things.” 

And he himself accordingly was both a Fre- 
quenter of the College-Chapel, and of the Publick 
Ordinances of God in His Church. 

If I have been long here, I hope the Importance 
of the Subject will bear me out. In the general, 
Dependence upon God, and Praying to Him for 
His Holy Spirit, is that which can never be 
sufficiently reeommended unto us; As what is 
able to teach us more in a Quarter of an Hour, 
than we can learn in Years or Ages without it: 
And there is a secret Charm, or sort of wonderful 
Attraction, and Communication in these Ways; 
which those, I believe, will best feel, that are 
most Conversant in them. 

Let me observe now, that as the Pious Doctor 
was frequently exercisd in this kind, so he had 
(I dare say) as frequent Returns of Fruit upon it. 
I my self once, accidentally meeting him, saw that 
Air in his Countenance, so Angelical and Divine, 
that I never before beheld in Man: He seem’d to 
be full of Introversions of Light, Joy, Benignity 
and Devotion at once; and as if his Face had 
been wholly overcast with a golden Shower of 
Love and Purity. Anda Friend of mine farther 
told me, That going on a certain time to see him, 
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he appear’d with a Marvellous sort of Lustre, 
and Irradiation, as it were, of Charity and Divine 
Sense, in his very Eyes and Countenance. These 
things I have reason to suppose were pretty 
Common. And they are no more than Natural, 
I believe, in a State of High Virtue, and to a 
Pious Constitution.! 

The next thing I shall touch, is both his His Self- 
Principle and his Practice of Self-Denial: We Demial. 
have before heard of his laying all aside for the 
uniting of himself with the Divine Will and Life 
in all things; of his Early Labours and Conflicts 
in the stripping of himself from all Self-will and 
Self-love; and which undoubtedly is the strictest 
Self-denial that is, of his Abstractedness from 
the World; and of his not at all relishing the 
Honours, Riches, or Pleasures of it: But besides 
this in general, there was one Peculiar Precept, 
and Exercise of his in this kind. It is found 
more particularly in his Treatise of Ethicks, 
Lib. 3. c. 4. 

“ But it will much (saith he) contribute to this 
Virtue (viz. that of Patience), if what I have pre- 
scribd for the enlarging of our Faculty of Free 
Will, (Ch. 3) and the gaining of a sort of perfect 
Liberty, be here also observ'd; namely, that we do 
in general, and on set purpose, refrain from all 
those things, though of an indifferent nature, 
that are over-pleasing to the Animal Life; and 
with a resolv’d mind set our selves, on the con- 
trary, unto all such as are displeasing to it; so 
far as it may be done consistently with Health, 
and a Civility of Behaviour towards others: For 

1 See Note XX, 
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if we shall persist in this Method, we shall, 
beyond what I can express, increase the inward 
Powers of the Mind; and shall raise both that 
Chearfulness, and that Greatness of Spirit by it 
in our selves, that we shall find our selves at 
length well appointed for all worthy Purposes 
whatsoever; nor so much to have lost Pleasure 
as to have changed it; while we observe the 
Soul, in a way distinct from the Body, to be by 
this means wholly overflowd with its own 
Intrinsick Joys and Pleasures.” 

And the very Foundation of this Book of 
Ethicks was laid in the Exercise of this Virtue: 
Since on this score chiefly, as he at large tells us, 
his Mind being taken up at that time with some 
other Studies that were marvellously pleasing to 
him, he was prevail’d upon notwithstanding to 
lay them all aside, and immediately, through the 
Force of these his own Reflections, to set about 
it; that he might be the better assur’d that not 
a mere Sense of Pleasure, but of the Publick Good, 
still guided him in his painful Undertakings for it. 
And I have heard from a good hand such unusual 
Instances of his Self-denial of this kind as, 
though Exercises of his Virtue, I think not fit to 
relate. 

He term’d it once, “A choice Receipt for those 
that would use it.” And I cannot confirm it 
better than by inserting here a Passage out of a 
Friend's Letter relating to this Subject. “There 
was one thing (saith that Person) for which I 
ever admir’d the Doctor, and that is most Em- 
phatical in his Writings, and which he found the 
admirable Effects of in himself; and once told 
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me, ‘that it was the greatest Secret one Friend 
could communicate to another, viz. a constant 
Denial of our selves in indifferent Things con- 
sistent with Health, till the Glorious Victory over 
Sin is compleated in us.” 

“You must please your self in nothing,” he 
hath sometimes said tome. This he began with 
in his first Conflicts against Sin and his own 
Will; as he hath recorded the Matter in his Book Psychoz., 
of Poems. And however Men may act this way ae 3 
themselves, yet they cannot but very plainly with his 
discern the Doctor’s Noble Genius in it; with the ee 
Command he had by it over all his Actions what- 
soever. He was for perfect Liberty, and not for 
the being Captivated by any mere Custom or 
Propension whatsoever. 

With respect to this same matter, though in a 
larger Sense, there are several very Observable 
Passages in his Letters (that have been printed) 
to the Reverend Mr Elys.! 

“For he that makes it not his Business to 
enlarge his own Will and Desire, is a real 
Prisoner in his Inward Man, though his Outward 
be free to go where he will. Whoever permits 
himself in any Sin, or is captivated with any 
thing but the Love of God, and True Virtue, is 
his own Prison and Jailour. Andin those Things 
therefore every Man is sincerely and impartially 
to examine himself, and forthwith to break the 
Bands and Cords of whatever Vanity he finds 
himself held with, and cast them from him; that 
he may become the faithful Servant of Christ, 
whose Service is Perfect Freedom.” 

1 See Note XXI, 
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Mr Lock, I observe, in his Treatise “Of Educa- 
tion,’ hath Reflections not unsuitable to this 
main Subject of Self-Denial in things indifferent. 
And the Excellent Mr Bonnell? enlargeth much 
upon it, in those Meditations printed in his Life, 
and seems to have well copied or imitated our 
Original as to this Particular. 

I shall only add more a short saying of the 
Doctor’s I have elsewhere met with, “That not to 
seek Satisfaction in Outward Contents is the 
truest way to Content.” 

1 See Note XXII. on John Locke, 2 See Note XXIII. 


CHAPTER IX 


I COME now to speak of another very important His Prin- 
Principle of the Doctor’s, upon which he fre- pores 
quently insists, in Several Places of his most the over- 
valuable Writings, and on all Occasions lays the Boe of 
greatest Stress imaginable upon it, as a Point of > ~ 
main Consequence for the attaining unto the 
Highest Righteousness and Virtue; and that is 
“A Faith firm and unshaken in the Power of Dial. Iv. 
God, and in the Assistance of the Spirit of the Num>- 9 
Lord Jesus, for the subduing all Envy, Pride, 
Lust, all Worldliness and Selfishness, and what- 
ever is contrary to the Kingdom of God in us; 
that we may have a comfortable Conquest over 
these, and all like corruptions, through him that 
strengtheneth us.” 

And not only here, but in various other Places 
of this Divine Work (to name no more of his 
Writings) this same Doctrine is most earnestly 
represented and enforced by him. This he makes 
to be the main Principle for the attaining unto 
the Kingdom of God within us; for the Healing 
and Reforming, the Uniting and Establishing of 
the Church of Christ; for the renewing of the 
World into all Righteousness; and for the bring- 
ing on effectually those Glorious times that so 


many good Men believe and desire. 
37 


Dial. V. 
Numb. 31, 
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And whereas it is objected by Sophron, as if 
this drave at an Absolute Perfection, Philotheus 


answers “I drive at an Absolute Sincerity, O 


Numb. 34. 


Sophron, by this Doctrine; That a Man should 
not allow himself in any known Wickedness 
whatsoever; but keep an upright Conscience 
before God, and before Men: Forasmuch as his 
own Conscience tells him, by Virtue of this 
Doctrine, that if he be not wanting to himself, 
God is both Able and Willing, by the Assistance 
of his Spirit, to free him from all his Corruptions. 
And what Doctrine but this can reach the Hypo- 
crisie of Men’s Hearts, who under Colour of not 
being able to be rid of all their Sins will set. 
themselves against none, or but the least con- 
siderable.” 

And in another Place he speaks thus; “ But 
being full of this Faith and perfectly persuaded 
that Christ by His Spirit both can and will assist 
us, what is there of all that yet disturbs the 
World and distracts Humane affairs that will 
not flie before so Invincible Force ?” 

I shall end this with a Passage more from the 
Letters to Mr Elys before mentioned. “That 
Faith and Belief in the Power of God to become 
Holy, etc., it is the great Gift of God to you, that. 
you are to acknowledge with all Humility and 
Thankfulness: For it is of main Importance for 
the making a Man Good: And it is a Sign of a 
great Measure of Simplicity of Spirit, that a man 
will own such a Doctrine: For it is a Sign that 
he seeks no Excuses for the Evil he commits; 
but openly lays the Fault at his own Door, and 


_ exposeth himself to the more severe and envious 
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Censures of other Men. But here a man must 
be sure to attribute all to the Power of God; 
and that not only rationally and verbally, but 
feelingly and sincerely ; and to confirm the Truth 
of his Profession by a most Profound and 
Exemplary Humility of Mind and Conversa- 
Cs ae 

These Passages will at least represent the full 
Sense of the Doctor; and in what a Singular 
Manner he was Holy and Religious: So that 
possibly after this it will be the less Surprise, to 
hear what he said once to a Friend, and yet 
without all Boast, concerning himself, “That he 
did not remember that in many years he had 
done anything that was really evil.” Though at 
other times he hath told him, “ How that he felt 
sometimes the corrupt Principle at a Distance 
from him, as with a long Pole; or like Thunder 
afar off.” And again, “That the smartest Motions 
of Righteousness were where there were yet 
some Remainders of Sin.” 

He would often speak what a Monitor we have 
within us, if we would but listen to it. And how 
that Men are apt to make bold with themselves, 
and the secret Suggestions of their own Con- 
sciences, as more free in them, when yet, if 
considered, they are in due Cases Transcripts of 
the Divine Will, as well as the very written Law 
itself. Of this secret Instructor he thus writes. 
“Such Circumspections as these thou art to use Myst. of 
if thou wilt steer thy Course safely. And if thou Godly 
wilt be Faithful to thine Inward Guide, and deal 9, ch. 12. 
uprightly in the Holy Covenant, thou wilt want 
no Monitor; thy Way shall be made so plain 
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before thee, that thou shalt not err, nor stumble, 
but arrive at last to the desired Scope of all thy 
Travels and Endeavours, to a firm Peace, and 
unfailing Righteousness, and shall be filled with 
all the Fulness of God.” 

Upon some Discourse how few were seriously 
Religious, he (Dr More) said this; “That it was 
easier to take a Dagger, and strike it into a Man’s 
Heart, than throughly and resolvedly to deny his 
accustom’d Lusts and Practices.” 

Upon some Talk again from some, of the 
Easiness of a State of Virtue when attained, and 
the Manageableness then both of Body and 
Mind, he said; “When the Horse was more 
throughly attemper’d to his Master’s riding, he 
might be trusted with the Reins on his Neck, and 
would not easily go amiss:” Adding “That Man 
was indeed to be look’d upon as a sort of Centaure, 
the Upper Part of which, viz., the Rational Nature, 
was to Rule and to guide aright the Lower: That 
is to say, the Man the Beast, the Rider the Horse, 
and the Soul the Body.” Which is not much 
unlike that of Aristotle; That the Soul naturally 
rules the Body, (at least it ought so to do) as a 
Master his Servant. But he said this also upon 
some other Occasion; “That the Divine Sense in 
us, as a sort of Heavenly Flame, must be fann’d 
by frequent Meditation and Devotion to keep it 
duly alive,” and that “the Torch without knocking 
would be apt to go out.” 

I give here a part of a Letter to a certain 
Person on such like Subjects. 

“He that lays his Hand to the Plough, and 

looks back, is not fit for the Kingdom of God. 
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Wherefore we are entirely, and without any 
Reserves, to watch over all our Propensions and 
Motions; and when they would be stirring out, 
to examine what they are for, and what they aim 
at; and suffer none to pass but such as can shew 
the Ticket of unself-interested Love; if that be 
not his Errand, he is to be dealt with as an 
Enemy. To keep to this Self-deadness, and 
Watchfulness over the Motions in us, will have a 
glorious Issue in the Conclusion: But strong 
Heats and high Imaginations are a perpetual 
Intoxication of the Mind, and tossing the Soul, 
as it were, in a Blanket. These things are ex- 
perimentally true to those that are in a real 
Dispensation of Life. But how much of this 
belongs to any One, his own Sense and Conscience 
must discover; forit is inward Sense, not outward 
Words or Letters, whereby these things can be 
communicated.” 

I will Note now the Sense and Judgement he 
express'd touching the Governing of ourselves in 
the Process of the Divine Life: As that we must 
not expect to be Good on a sudden, or think that 
we can immediately attain unto Virtue: When 
as there is Time and Experience, and much re- 
peated Watchfulness requir’d in this Work; and 
a due Regard to be had to the Abilities of both 
our Bodies and our Minds; and a Prudence as 
well as Faith to be us’d in the Pursuit of it. For 
otherwise, it was his Saying, that “if any Man 
mended suddenly, he died for it.” His meaning 
was that if he immoderately aspir’d or beyond 
his strength, after Truth and Perfectness, he 
would bring Death or Disorder upon himself. 
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I cannot end the whole of this better than with 
that Elegant Conclusion of his own in a certain 
place thus; “Behold therefore, O Man, what thou 
art, and whereunto thou art call’d; even to be a 
mighty Prince amongst the Creatures of God, 
and to bear Rule in that Province he hath assign’d 
thee; to discern the Motions of thine own Heart, 
and to be Lord over the Suggestions of thine own 
Natural Spirit; not to listen to the Counsels of 
the Flesh, nor conspire with the Serpent against 
thy Creator; but to keep thy Heart free and 
faithful to thy God: So may’st thou with Inno- 
cency and Unblameableness see all the Motions 
of Life; and bear rule with God over the whole 
Creation Committed to thee. This shall be thy 
Paradise, and harmless Sport on Earth, till God 
shall transplant thee to an higher Condition of 
Life in Heaven.” 


CHAPTER X 


As to the usual Frame of his Conversation and His Tem- 
Temper, it was highly Serious and Pleasant at pees 
once. He was profoundly Pious; and yet without sation. 
all Sourness, Superstition, or Melancholy. It was 
a Serene Thoughtfulness he was generally in: 
And his Outward Conversation was, especially to 
his Friends, and such as came to see him, for the 
most part exceedingly Free and Facetious. He 
was highly Courteous to either Strangers or 
others that came at any time to visit him; and 
receiv d them with all the Liberality and becoming 
Decency of his Station and Character. They had 
the Learned and Pleasant Entertainments (I will 
add Pious too) that one so handsomely in a 
certain place speaks of, and calls them “the clear 
Witnesses of a Benign Nature; an Innocent 
Conscience, and a Satisfied Understanding.” Few 
or none but will give Testimony to the great 
Affability of his Genius, the easy Freedom he 
would use with them, and, as Occasion was, the 
Kind Advice he would offer to them: Though 
he would not be also at some times, as the 
Matter requir’d, without his Severer Counsels and 
Reproofs. 

He was observ’d by one to have an Exact 
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Character of all his Friends; and also of many 
Great Persons of Publick Note: And what Wit 
or Candour could adorn them with, they were 
sure to have from him. And as it is Noted in the 
Life of that Great Light and Ornament of Venice, 
Father Paul, that in speaking of Persons, when 
there was any thing to be taken notice of that 
was amiss, he would insert usually some thing or 
other that might take off from a Fault’s appearing 
too much in its worst dress: So also would this 
Great and no less Candid Person (such was his 
Humanity) generally and remarkably do. 

I have heard from some, that when he was 
first about to be chosen Fellow, they were afraid 
of him as a Melancholy Man; till some that knew 
him better rectified the Mistake, and assur’d them 
of his being more than ordinarily Pleasant, as well 
as Studious and Serious; and that he was indeed, 
in his Way, one of the Merriest Greeks they were 
acquainted with. 

Nay, the Truth is, He hath even Publickly com- 
plain’d of rather the Predominancy and Excess 
of this Humour in him; and stiles it one of the 
greatest Infirmities he hath observ’d in himself; 
but adds Seasonably upon it, “That twas a Sign 
he had servd all this time a good Master:” And 
that it was not the Deepness of Melancholy (as 
some Superficial Souls might be prone to fancy) 
that had plung’d his Mind into such Serious 
Studies, as the searching out the right Sense of 
inspir’d Visions and Prophesies and the like: But 
that there was such a Life and Spirit in him, as 
lov’d the Exercise of Reason, Wit, and Divine 
Speculations at once. 
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I have heard him say, That “he could not get. 
Melancholy enough:” he meant, dive deep enough 
(as I took it) into Divine Sense and Meditation. 
As also at other times I have heard him pleasantly 
speaking, How he was fain to umpire the matter 
between his Mirth and his Sadder Tempers; hear 
them both plead, and then judge the Cause 
between them. And he hath observ’d, That it 
was a Wonder, how often he had both acquitted 
and condemn’d himself for his Mirth. But he 
said at last, “That if he was to begin the World 
again, he would not converse so much as he had 
done; nor in such a manner: But (said he) Liber- 
avi Animam Meam:” Importing, as I take it, thus 
much; “I acted upon the whole what I thought 
was Best, and have at least discharged my Con- 
science in it.” 

This minds me, by the way, of a farther Passage: 
of his in a Letter to a Friend ;! who complaining: 
of the Solitariness of a Country Life, and that he: 
wanted the Converse he had been accustom’d to,. 
he return’d, amongst other things; That “too much 
Talk, Company, and Books, were rather the Dis- 
advantage of an University-Life.” 

In his Exposition of the Book of the Revelation, 
(ch. 21. 20), he calls Animum benignum et sub- 
tristem (the somewhat Sad and Benign Spirit) 
“the Best Temper of Mind in the World, and the 
most like to our Blessed Saviour’s.” And then 
enlargeth upon it thus. “This is a great Con- 
servative of the Reverence that is due to Holy 
Personages, when Lightnessand Mirth diminisheth 
their Esteem. And those whom by this Artifice 

1 Dr John Worthington, 
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they would win, ordinarily feed only on the Sweet 
of their Converse, but let the wholesome alone; 
like Fishes that have a trick to nibble away the 
Bait, and avoid the Hook.” 

And not very long before he died (if the Temper 
he was in then may be thought Impartial, being 
Indisposed) he said this; That he would seriously 
caution all those that would be Religious, how 
they affect to be Merry Saints: “For Mirth (said 
he) doth strangely betray the Soul.” 

“The Merry Way,” I heard him my self saying in 
his Last Illness, “ was that which he saw mightily 
to take; and so he usd it the more.” Yet he 
hinted at the same time some Dissatisfaction as 
to himself in the Use of it. But to leave this 
with the Wise and Virtuous, and to proceed. 

He hath said in general of Himself, That he 
had a great Heat in his Constitution: But he 
added, that it was a Kind, Governable, a Useful, 
Merry, anda Chearing Heat that was in him: And 
as for his Body, that “’twas as good a Natur’d 
Beast, as tractable and Serviceable, as he could 
almost desire.” 

I will farther observe what he hath in a short 
Preface to his Annotations on Bishop Rust’s 
Discourse of Truth; namely, that “Indignation 
(in such cases as he there writes of) was apt, 
according to the Idiosyncracy of his Genius, to 
stir up the Merry Humour in him, he being more 
prone to laugh, than to be severely Angry or 
Surly at those that do things unhandsomely.” 
And I remember he once told me, “That there 
was something in him that look’d many times 
like Anger, but ‘twas rather another thing.” 
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And long before that he said to one, upon some 
Discourse they were in, “That it was at Ragley, 
where he first experimented in himself, that 
_there was something better than Indignation.”! 
I was mentioning somewhat of his Body; and 
this reminds me of some things that were 
Peculiar in that also as well asin his Mind. He 
hath told us Occasionally, in a Discourse concern- 
ing the Famous Greatrakes,? and what was extra- 
ordinary in that Person, That his Breast and Body, 
especially when very young, would of themselves 
send forth flowry and Aromatick Odours from 
them; and such as he daily almost was sensible 
of, when he came to put off his Clothes and go to 
Bed. And even afterwards when he was Older, 
about the end of Winter or beginning of Spring, 
he did frequently perceive certain sweet and 
herbaceous smells about him; when yet there 
were no such external Objects near, from which 
they could proceed. For these Odours in general, 
not only Mr Greatrakes (at least in good measure) 
had the same in himself; (Who, according to the 
Character that is given of him, was really a very 
Pious and Extraordinary Person:) but Plutarch 
in an express manner hath recorded the like of 
the Great Alexander, viz. that “his Body had of 
itself so Sweet a Smell, that even the Clothes that 
he wore would be perfum’d by it. His Breath 
also was very Sweet. And the Cause (saith the 
Author) might haply be the Temperature of his 
Constitution, which was hot and burning, drying 
up the Luxurious Moisture of the Body, as the 


1 See Note XXIV. on Lady Conway. 
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Spices that we have proceed from the hot and 
dry Countries.” Which I look upon as a hand- 
some and ingenious Account of the Matter. 

The Doctor hath observ’d somewhere that 
Aphorism of the Ancients; “ Anima Sicca, Anima 
Pura: Or, Anima Sicca Sapientissima, The Soul 
that resideth in a dry Constitution is the Purest 
and the same is also the Wisest.” 


CHAPTER XI 


BEING entered upon these, it will not be improper Peculi- 
now to give the Reader an Account (however per 
they may be look’d upon by some Persons) of sort that 
some other Peculiarities that were found in him. Pit in 
The First of which shall be that Strange him. 

Vision, as it is call’d, of Theomanes, spoken of Dial. V. 
and describ’'d in the Divine Dialogues: Which Nomb, 26 
Theomanes was no other in reality than the very 
Author himself: For it is observable concerning 

this Vision, as also Bathynous his Dream, (men- 

tion’d Dial. 3) that a certain Person asking the 
Doctor touching both of them, because so very 

lively and Emphatically represented, if they were 

not really true; He replied “That this latter 

was indeed but a Fiction [an Artificial Scheme 

and Imbellishment of what he had to deliver] but 

that it deserv’d to be a true Dream. But for the 
former, (Theomanes his Vision) that it was a 

real thing; and surpriz’d him, without the least 
Desire or Expectation of his; in the very Manner 

and Circumstances that are related by him.” So 

that the Reader, let him make what Judgement 

he pleaseth of the thing, may most certainly 
depend on its Truth as to Fact. And it is more 


than an Ingenious Invention of his own, as one 
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S. Clark’s in a certain place hath over-freely adventured to 
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term it. 

Nor will it perhaps appear to some at all 
strange, that one so singularly Devout and Pious 
as the Doctor, and such a Serious Searcher into, 
and Interpreter of the Prophets, should have 
some Special Favours and extraordinary Com- 
munications in such a way as this, bestow’d upon 
himself: For though the Spirit of Prophesy be 
in one Sense ceased; yet God hath not hereby 
precluded His own Power, nor yet that of His 
Ministring Spirits, from Visiting and Assisting of 
his Servants, as He pleaseth. And there are 
some Pious Persons, to whom, it must not be 
denied, that very unusual things, of one sort or 
another, have sometimes happen’d: And doubt- 
less, upon the whole, there will be found great 
Reason to believe that this which we are speaking 
of was of this Nature. I refer the Reader to its 
Perusal at large; and, because so short and 
pertinent, shall only present him with the 
Author’s real Character, as written by him- 
self upon this Occasion, under the Person of 
Theomanes. 

“ Philopolis: I pray you, Philotheus, What is 
this Theomanes for a Man? 

Philoth: I gave you part of his Character 
already: Andif you do not yet understand me, 
Philopolis, I add farther, That he is a Man wholly 
devoted to the knowledge of his Maker from his 
very Youth, and quitted the World almost as 
soon as he was born into it, having never any 
design upon any thing that the World is so mad 
after, neither Honour, nor Power, nor Riches, 
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nor carnal Pleasures; but his Mind has been 
wholly set to search out true Knowledge in the 
Light of the Simplicity of Life, in which quitting 
all Self-relishes he became an entire Servant of 
God and of the Lord Jesus Christ, and a faithful 
Minister of His Kingdom. 

Philop: You give the Character of an Excellent 
Person. But is he not a Man something Enthusi- 
astical or Fanatical ? 

Philoth: The greatest Fanaticism that I know 
in him is this, That he professes he understands 
clearly the truth of several Prophesies of the 
mainest concernment (which yet many others 
pretend to be very Obscure) whether he will or 
no. But he is so far from being Enthusiastical 
or Fanatical, that whereas, Enthusiasm is a false 
Surmise of a Man’s Self that he is inspired, when 
indeed he is not, he, on the contrary does disclaim 
his being at any time inspired, though a Man 
would think sometimes that he is.” 

And now for Bathynous his Dream, even out 
of the way to speak a Word of that; Although it 
be but Artificial, yet it is so very extraordinary 
in its Matter and Circumstances, so Elegantly all 
along Represented by him, so Accompanied again 
with a true and real Description (Divinely Philo- 
sophical) of his Genius and Character, and such 
most Noble Truths, and Theosophick Mysteries 
are deliver’d in it, that it will abundantly recom- 
pence the Curiosity or Pains of whatsoever 
Serious and Ingenious Perusers; and especially 
such as shall have the least Inclination towards. 
the Embracing of such Enlarged Theories. 

I might also remit you farther to Mastix his 
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Private Letter to a Friend, etc., where, however 
they are prudently put off by himself, yet an 
Intelligent Reader will be able to observe several 
things, that he may justly judge to be more than 
Ordinary. And he seems particularly to speak, 
amongst other Matters, of those Monitory Dreams, 
and Night-Visions, that may sometimes happen, 
as one that had some Experience of them. 

But if the Reader fancy not so much either 
Dreams or Visions, be they what or to whom 
they will, I shall inform him next of a Passage 
which is neither; and that is this. As he was 
going once to a Gentleman’s House (a Friend of 
his) he felt all on a sudden an unaccountable 
Check, or Motion within himself, forbidding him 
to go. He stood awhile and consider’d: But 
being Conscious to himself of no just Hindrance, 
he went forwards; but had not been long enter’d 
into the House, when it was all on Fire, and very 
soon burnt. 

This minds me of a thing of somewhat a like 
Nature, that happen’d to the most Reverend 
Arch-Bishop Sandcroft,| many years before that 
his High Station in the See of Canterbury: Who 
coming to his Inn in a Cold Season, and sitting 
in a Corner of the Kitchen-Chimney till his own 
Fire was made, felt a strange Uneasiness, and 
unexpected Impulse within himself to remove 
from the Place. It was so Importunate that he 
could not resist it; and he was no sooner almost 
come out, when there fell such a Part of the 
Chimney down, as must in all probability have 
destroyd him. This he confirm’d himself to one 

1 See Note XXVI, 
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that I well know; who reminded him of it in his 
Palace at Lambeth, and observ’d upon it, that his 
Grace had seen since the Meaning of the Motion, 
and for what he was reserv’d. “Do you,” saith 
he, “remember that? It was very true.” But to 
proceed with the Doctor. 
It will appear, ’tis likely, farther Strange to the 
Reader, to be inform’d that he had many Notices 
of this kind, and that on various Occasions; and 
particularly (as he acquainted a private Friend) 
that he several times receiv’d some extraordinary 
Hints or Items in his Writing; chiefly with 
respect to Matters of Prudence, and when he saw 
(as he said) afterwards that the Way he was 
going would have led him into an Angiportus. 
The Doctor was a Person (even to his Best 
Friends) not a little Shie in speaking of Matters 
of this Nature: And some would come occasion- 
ally from him at one time, and some at another. 
One that knew him, I believe, in most things as 
much as any,! and that for some Years convers’d 
frequently with him, and for whom he had a just 
and most real Friendship and Esteem, hath 
admir’d at his Caution, and great Reservedness 
in things of this kind; with the Distance and 
Manner in which he would bring them out. 
There is good Reason to believe, from what he 
hath declar’d farther to him, that there were 
Various such Occurrences as these happening, 
more than he hath any how particularly related. 4 tidote 
And methinks in his Descants upon that against 
Remarkable Story he hath recited out of Beg 
Bodinus,? he speaks of the Raptures of Devotion 14. ~~ 
1 Probably Dr John Davies, 2 See Note XXVII. 
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that may be caus’d by a Good Spirit, and of the 
Consociation of these Genii in general, after such 
a Manner, and so Applicable to himself, that I 
should shrewdly suspect his being Conscious to 
himself of not a few Sensations of this kind. 
“ And how far (saith he) a Man shall be carried 
beyond himself, by this redoubled Soul in him, 
None, I think, can well conceive, unless they had 
the Experience of it.” 

Having this Cue for it, I would note here what 
he writes of a surprizing Nature in his Defence 
of the Mor. Cab. (Ch. 2. 8). “And in the 7th 
Thousand Years I do verily conceive, that there 
will be so great Union betwixt God and Man, 
that they shall not only partake of His Spirit, 
but that the Inhabitants of the Aithereal Region 
will openly Converse with those of the Terrestrial. 
And such frequent Conversation and Ordinary 
Visits of our Cordial Friends of that Other 
World, will take away all the Toil of Life, and 
the Fear of Death amongst Men; they being 
very Chearful and Pleasant here in the Body, 
and being well assur’d they shall be better when 
they are out of it: For Heaven and Earth shall 
then shake hands together, or become as it were 
one House; and to die shall be accounted but to 
ascend into a Higher Room. And tho’ this Dis- 
pensation for the present be but very sparingly 
set a foot; Yet I suppose there may some Few 
have a Glimpse of it. Concerning whom accom- 
plish’d Posterity may happily utter something 
Answerable to that of our Saviour’s concerning 
Abraham, who tasted of Christianity before 

Christ was come in the Flesh; ‘Abraham saw 
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my day and rejoiced at it. And without all 
question that Plenitude of Happiness that hath 
been reserv'd for Future times, the Presage and 
Presentation of it, hath in all Ages been a 
very great Joy and Triumph to all Holy Men and 
Prophets.” 

I my self heard him once very significantly say, 
“ That there was something about us, that knew 
better often, what we would be at, than We our 
selves.” And to say nothing of Socrates his 
Genius of Old, so Famous in Antiquity; nor of 
Bodinus his Relation before hinted at; that in 
the general there are Many Persons up and down 
in the World, that have had Strange and Extra- 
ordinary things happening to them, of one kind 
or another, neither can I myself know how to 
disbelieve ; nor Others (as I take it) that are truly 
Judicious (how Cautious soever) todeny. There’s 
no Man but may be impos’d upon in a particular ; 
nor will a Wise Person, unless on good Grounds, 
lay stress upon any single Relation: But there is 
a great Difference between this, and a rash and 
total Refusal, or unaccountable Disbelief, of all 
such Narrations whatsoever. 

I know that I am now on a ticklish Subject ; 
and ’tis well if I have not ruin’d all my little 
Credit long ere this, with some Persons. But I 
hope it will not be thought justly an Offence to 
relate things as they are; whatever any Reader 
shall be pleas’d to think of them. And having no 
Design but to give the Life of the Doctor, and to 
promote as far as may be the great Interests of 
Truth and Piety; I thought I needed to be the 
less afraid, or asham’d of nothing, whatever I 
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conceiv'd might any ways contribute to these so 
Excellent Purposes. And having said this, I 
know not whether it will be thought Prudent to 
add this one Passage more; viz. That the Doctor 
hath seriously related, that from his Infancy he 
had this thing firmly all along imprinted on his 
Mind; that lying one Moon-shining Night in the 
Cradle awake, he was taken up thence by a 
Matron-like Person, with a large Roman Nose, 
saluted, and deposited there again. The Im- 
pression was ever Extraordinary; and so perhaps 
he thought not himself mistaken in his Sense 
of it. 

But to make amends, if possible, for these 
Extravagancies I have mention’d (at least in 
part) ‘tis more than time now to advertise the 
Reader that the Doctor was far from over-valuing 
or laying any great Weight on things of this 
Nature. If they were offer’d, he thought them 
Privileges and of Use; but to be receiv’d, at the 
same time, with the greatest Caution and Humility 
imaginable. It was true Life and the Divine 
Morality, that after all he chiefly relish’d or 
regarded; with the sober Use of his Reason and 
Faculties, whether in Philosophy or Religion. 
These are the things he every where magnifies 
beyond all External Accidents whatever; even 
the Outward Converse of Angels themselves, if 
it were to be vouchsaf'd. And to this purpose 
he writes, in a certain Letter I have seen, as 
followeth. 

“Now for his Mind running on the frequent 
Intercourse betwixt the Inhabitants of this and 
the Invisible World; there is no harm in think- 
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ing that may come to pass in due time: But the 
Converse of those will be with the most humble 
and simple-hearted. Anda Man must take heed 
how he affects any such thing; both because it 
may easily arise from unmortified Pride in a 
Man, as also it may expose him to the Delusion 
of evil Daemons. And besides the Converse of 
the Spirit of God within us, by the Presence of 
its Light and Life rebuking sweetly, and putting 
out of Countenance, by the Lovely Presence of 
itself, every Appearance of Turpitude in the Soul, 
is far to be preferred before all external Con- 
ferences with Angels. And the Affectation of 
this latter may be a Hindrance to the former. 
Which I conceive is the Cause why Good Angels 
rarely confer with Piously dispos’d Persons in 
way of Personal Conference; on purpose to 
engage them to seek where they may find Better 
Satisfaction, in such a way as is more Perfective 
of their own Nature; and that is by attaining to 
and growing up in the Spirit of Life in the New 
Birth, which is Christ begotten in us. Which is 
of a more standing Consequence to us than ever 
to have seen His External Person, though in His 
Glorified Condition; unless thereby He were 
conceiv'd by His Approach to heal our Souls of 
all Sin, as in His Incarnate Condition He heal’d 
the Diseases of the Body. This is by Communi- 
cating His Spirit in an external way, as He might 
in some sort to Saint Paul; which yet was abun- 
dantly more perfected by a Dispensation internal. 
The Affectation of External Appearances heats 
the Fancy; but a sincere Hunger and Thirst 
after the eternal Righteousness of God in the 
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inward Man, purifies the Heart, where is the 
best Speculum of seeing God.” 

What he speaks here of our Blessed Saviour, 
minds me of what he writes elsewhere, touching 
the no Reason he could see for the Personal 
Reign of Christ on Earth. “Inward Regenera- 
tion by the Operation of the Spirit into the 
living Image of Christ, is a greater Privilege, I 
say, than to be guided by the external Person 
and Voice of Christ amongst us sounding in our 
ears. As, if the thing could be, it were better for 
a Horse to be turn’d into a perfect Man, than to 
be rid by the bravest Heroe that is.” 

To a certain Person exalting much the Privilege 
of Converse and Direction from the Angelical 
Powers, and Pretending that there was such an 
Attainment to be reach’d; he answered, “Shall 
a Man obtain thereby more true Faith in God 
and Christ? Or be more Humble and Charitable 
than he could be otherwise, by the secret Opera- 
tion of the Holy Spirit of God upon his Soul?” 
He said, “No, he could not say so.” ‘“ Wherein 
then,” said the Dr, “imagine you, is the great 
Advantage of such an affected Peculiarity ?” 

To a Friend writing about a near Relation of 
his, that was said to have something of an 
Extraordinary kind that befel him, he hath these 
farther Passages. “What you write of your 
Brother is something, as you note at first, un- 
usual: But the more Peculiar the Providence is, 
it is the greater Obligation to him to keep close 
to God; and not to allow himself in any thing 
that he is convine’d in his own Conscience is 
sinful; and above all things to aspire to the most 
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perfect Humility that may be: Nor to please 
himself in any thing peculiarly happening to 
him, nor to affect such things; but if they come, 
to make a right Use of them, as Signs of a serious 
Design in Providence for his good; and to re- 
member, that he is in the greater Danger, if his 
Proficiency be not answerable to the great 
Advantages that are offer'd him: And to con- 
sider, that whatever is External and Miraculous, 
is nothing Comparable to the Scope it aims at; 
that is, the strengthening of our Faith in the 
Assistance of God’s Spirit for the utter demolish- 
ing the Power of Sin in us; and the Mortifying 
all Self-will, Self-desire, and Self-arrogation, that 
the Spirit of Christ may alone rule and act in us, 
which is the Spirit of perfect Humility and Holy 
Love.” 

There are yet some other Letters of his where- 
in the same Things are press; and that with 
greater Earnestness, if it be possible. 

He was so far from over-valuing even Miracles 
themselves, that he thus writes occasionally of 
them. “But for my own part, I think working Pref, to 
of Miracles is one of the least perfections of Dare of 
Man; and is nothing at all to the Happiness of Threefold 
him that doth them, or rather seems to do them: C@bb. 
For if they be Miracles, he doth them not, but 
some other Power or Persons distinct from him.” 
And after an edifying enlargement, again thus; 
“But Holy and Good Men know, that the greatest 
Sweet and Perfection of a Virtuous Soul is the 
kindly Accomplishment of her own Nature in 
true Wisdom and Divine Love. Andif any thing 
Miraculous happen to them, or be done by them, 
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it is, That that Worth and Knowledge that is in 
them, be taken notice of; and that God thereby 
may be glorified, Whose Witnesses they are.” 
Let me end this with the Declaration that he 
made long since to Eugenius, in these words; 
Second “But I thank God, that I glory in Nothing, but 
Observat, that I feel my self an Instrument in the Hands 
4I. of God to work the good of Men.” And again in 
Dial. II. the Dialogues; ‘“Nullum Numen abest si sit 
Numb. 1. pryudentia. So I think close and cautious Reason, 
in a Calm and Pure Spirit, is the best Inspiration 
now a days, in matters of Contemplation, as well 
as Prudence, in the common Practices of Life.” 


CHAPTER XII 


For what concerns Learning or great Reading, His _ 
he would say, it was an endless thing: And Reading 
though valuable upon the Account of its Useful- Studies. 
ness and Necessity, and in a Subserviency to the 
Noblest Truths and Purposes; yet otherwise he 
esteem’d it as even nothing in Comparison of the 
Divine Life, or of the Purification and Exaltation 

of the Mind of Man into a free State of Wisdom, 
Virtue, and Charity, into that of the sincerest 
Piety and Humility, with all that Philosophick 
Truth and Peace, with all that Christian Dis- 
pensation and Joy, which is assuredly the Happi- 

ness of the Humane Nature. 

He was, as all the World knows, a Great 
Scholar ; Yet was he, I believe, a much greater 
Contemplator than Reader. The High and Ex- 
cellent Wisdom that he attain’d to, was not so 
much by reading Multiplicity of Books, and turn- 
ing over of Volumes, as by another Method; as is 
easy to be remembred from his own Account of 
it in the very Beginning of these Papers. 

It was the Motto indeed both of his Coat of 
Arms, and what is much more, of that Golden 
Key that is mention’d in Bathynous his Dream, 


(and which alone could unlock those Treasures 
161 II 
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of Knowledge that lay conceal’d in it) Amor Dez 
In« Anime. The Love of God is the Light of 
the Soul. As assuredly it is the true and most 
perfect Inlet to all Divine Wisdom whatsoever. 
And Bathynous might well say, that the Key was 
a Treasure in it self. And here the Motto of the 
Silver Key was again this; Claude Fenestras, ut 
Iuceat Domus. Shut the Windows, that the 
House may shine. Intimating to us that we 
must shut out the glaring Light of Prejudice, and 
turn our Eyes inwards, if we would behold the 
shining of Truth in our own Minds: As we 
must close the Shutters, if we would see the Light 
of a Candle to the greatest Advantage. But this 
is by the way. 
It is the true Love of God, and our Conformity 
to it, that must teach us both the Wonders of 
His Law and Mysteries of His Providence. And 
thus he everywhere asserts; That Piety is the 
See Dis- only Key of true Knowledge. And again, That 
on Seo, Clearness of Knowledge proceeds out of Purity 
Texts, of Life. This Light of God is all in all to him 
ese ang that would successfully attain to either Life or 
His Wisdom: And the Way undoubtedly to encrease 
lage it, is to pray still for it, to be guided by it, and to 
the Pref. Communicate with it:1 Otherwise it may come 
to set at last, and Darken in the Soul. And from 
hence it was his Saying, “That the Rise and Fall 
of Life in the Soul of Man is a great Mystery.” 
Aphor. And again, “The change of Temper changes also 
37: the Understanding.” 
One great Reason of the Defect of Piety and 
Divine Knowledge, I have heard him intimate to 
1 See Note XXVIII. 
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be, that Men did so “dissundere sese” (as he ex- 
press’d it) so dissolve, as it were, or let themselves 
loose to the Life of the World and of mere Nature; 
without any due Recollections of themselves into 
the Life of God and Virtue. To which may be 
added that farther Saying of his, “That the more 
we attended to things ad extra (or such as are 
outward) the less we did to those ad intra (or 
such as are inward) and so on the Contrary.” 
Either the Natural and Animal or else the Divine 
and Intellectual Life, will have the chief Sway or 
Predominancy in us. 

But I have expatiated here more than I 
thought of. 

He read not All, but the most Useful Writings 
that his Judgement led him to; and from whence 
he propos’d some way the greatest Advantage to 
himself. Other things he lookd upon more 
overly and sparingly, as he saw Occasion. “Ille 
Intellectus qui Plura intelligit, non est Nobilior; 
sed qui Digniora.” That Understanding (said a 
Philosopher) is the Noblest, not that knows the 
most but the best Things. He was wont to say, 
that “he was no Whole-Sale Man.” They were 
the weightiest Matters he had his Mind the most 
on; though there was no part of Learning 
Laudable and Worthy, nor Persons concern’d in 
it, for which he had not a due esteem. Particu- 
larly he had a very just Sense of the many 
singularly Eminent and Learned Persons of all 
sorts, both in City and Country, that our own 
Church and Nation, by the Blessing of God, did, 
and doth abound with. 

With respect to his Skill in Languages, which 
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was very Considerable, it was once in my Hearing 
his pleasant Comparison “that he was (making 
bold with himself) like the Man that pass’d by a 
Garrison with a Horseshoe at his Girdle; and a 
Bullet being shot at him, it hit him right upon 
it.” Upon which he observ’d, “That a little 
Armour was sufficient, if but well plac’d.” And 
this he applied (if yet you will believe him) to 
his Knowledge more especially in the Oriental 
Tongues. 

In the Carrying on of his Studies, he had a 
great Sense of the Moderating of himself aright 
in them; soas not to injure his Body, or Consume 
over much his Spirits by them. And for this 
Purpose he would give himself at times pretty 
large Respirations and Relaxations from them. 
Particularly he said to one, after the finishing 
of some of his Writings, and a long and wasting 
Studiousness, humourously and pleasantly (as he 
was lucky in putting things into an Elegant and 
Sententious posture) “ Now for these Three 
Months, I will neither think a Wise Thought, nor 
speak a Wise Word, nor do an Ill Thing.” Yet 
would he complain after all this Care of his, at 
times; “That he found it one of the hardest 
Matters in the World, not to over-study himself.” 
And therefore he would forcibly shake off the 
Haunting of his Thoughts, when he perceivd 
them upon Occasion more than ordinarily trouble- 
some or importunate. 

He had a great Sense also of the Benefit of 
Exercise and the Fresh Air; and would be sure, 
in some good measure, to use both. He would 
say, “ That he could wish to be always sub dio, if 
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it were possible:” And that he could study 
abroad with less weariness by far to himself, 
than within Doors. 

“There is nothing, (saith Philotheus) more Dial. 1. 
pleasant these Summer-Evenings than the cool N¥™>- 2 
open Air.” 

And again a little After; “Is there any thing 
more delicious to the Touch than the soft cool 
Evening-Air, that fans itself through the leaves 
of the Arbour, and cools our blood, which Youth 
and the Season of the Year have overmuch 
heated?” And he speaks elsewhere of “The Dial. III. 
gentle fresh Air playing in the Shade on his Num>.28. 
heated Temples; and with inexpressible Pleasure 
refrigerating his Blood and Spirits:” And how 
effectual it is for “the recruiting of the Spirits Dial. 11. 
when over-much exhausted.” Mose 

When he was engaged in his Hxposition of the 
Apocalypse, he said “his Nag (for so he call’d at 
that time the Tenour of his Mind and Spirits) 
was but over-free, and went even faster than he 
almost desir’d; but he thought it was the right 
Way.” And farther, that “all the time he was 
writing that Piece, he seem’d, as it were, to be in 
the Air. “So lightly and wingedly did he pass 
through it. Yet was he sensible afterwards of 
the sinking of his Spirits; and Complain’d toa 
Friend, that he found himself “im Domo luted,” 
that is to say, (as we are but Dirt and Clay 
here) in the Earthly House or Tenement of the 
Body. 

And this reminds me of what I have heard him 
farther say, with some Humour, of himself, viz. 
“That he thought himself sometimes a mere 
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Fool; and that he understood nothing.” Sure it 
is, that he thus sings in his Poems. 
Ad “Yea, I, alas! my self too often feel 
Fo ae Thy Indispos’dness, when my weakned Soul 
7 Unsteadfast, into this Out-World doth reel, 
And lies immerse in my low vital Mold. 
For then my Mind from th’ inward Spright estrang’d, 
My Muse into an Uncouth Hew hath chang’d. 


A rude confused Heap of Ashes dead 
My Verses seem, when that Caelestial Flame, 
That Sacred Spirit of Life’s extinguishéd 
In my cold Breast. Then ’gin I rashly blame 
My rugged Lines: This Word is Obsolete ; 
That boldly coyn’d ; a third too oft doth beat 


Mine humourous Ears. Thus fondly Curious 
Is the faint Reader, that doth want that Fire, 
And inward Vigour, Heavenly furious 
That made my enrag’d Spirit in strong Desire 
Break through such tender Cobweb Niceties, 
That oft entangle these blind buzzing Flies.” 


He hath said, “ His Body was as mutable as the 
Air”; and complains in a Letter to a Learned 
Foreigner, “That the Autumn was wont for the 
most part to Oppress him with a sort of Melan- 
choly.” And in his Contests with Eugenius he 
hath affix’d in his Reply on Observation 41 this 
sober Remark. “The greatest Strength of Man 
is Weakness; and the Power of Reason, while 
we are in this State, depends so much on the 
Organs of the Body that its Force is very un- 
certain and fickle. Is not the whole Consistency 
of Man as acrudled Cloud, or coagulated Vapour ? 
and his Personality a walking Shadow, and dark 
Imposture? All Flesh is Grass, ete.” So true is 
that which I have sometimes observ’d, that more 
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or less the Revolutions and Seasons of Perplexity 
and Dissatisfiedness attend all Mortals in this 
State. The Sun shines not always either in the 
Natural, or yet the Moral, or Spiritual World. 

It is not very easy to be conceiv'd by many the 
Pains he must have taken in writing his Books: 
Which was all generally (fair and foul) with his 
own Hands. And the translation of all his 
Works into Latin (for which I shall afterwards 
account) was plainly an Herculean Labour and 
Undertaking. And in all Probability (especially 
being follow’d by other hard Studies) did not a 
little tend to the breaking and impairing of his 
Constitution. But he took the truest and sin- 
cerest Pains, for the benefit of the Church and of 
Mankind, that can well be imagin’d. Nor could 
ever any, I dare boldly affirm, more truly prefix 
that Saying of Siracides to his Excellent Writings 
than he hath done; “ Behold, I have not labour’d Ecclus. 
for myself only; but for all those that seek **' 3+ 
Wisdom.” And methinks that Emblematical 
Representation of our Alma Mater Cantabrigia, 
our equally both indulgent and renown’d Mother, 
the University of Cambridge, with her Arms 
stretch’d out and Breasts flowing, holding the 
Sun in one Hand, and the Sacred Celestial Cup in 
another; with this Motto round, Hine lucem et 
Pocula Sacra, (From hence issue Light, and the 
Sacred Draughts of Wisdom and Knowledge), 
supported on both Sides with the Angels, as it 
were, of Philosophy and Religion; I say, this 
Noble Representation or becoming Hieroglyphick, 
may in a Secondary sense very well befit our 
Author himself, (as it is indeed prefix’d to his 
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Philosophical Volumes) and be but a due Emblem 
of his flowing eminent Labours and Perform- 
ances in the World. 

He hath been so harrass’d with the Toil and 
Drudgery of Writing at some times, that he hath 
with some Impatience resolv’d against all such 
Undertakings for the future in haste. And being 
deeply once engag’d, he said to a Friend, “that 
when he got his Hands out of the Fire, he would 
not very suddenly thrust them in afresh:” Or to 
that effect. But being minded afterwards by 
that same Person, who thought his Expression a 
little too Vehement, of the great Common Good 
that he was promoting, and the Principles he 
was governed by, he seem’d to concurr with him 
very freely in it; and not unwillingly to receive 
his Admonition. He would say sometimes, that 
he “had drudg’d like a Mill-Horse.” And his 
Pains in all this were the more Considerable, as 
well as highly Charitable, because they kept him 
so much from the far more Pleasing, and, as to 
himself, Beatifying Introversions of his own 
Mind: Insomuch that writing to a Friend, he 
there tells him; “That when he was Free from 
his present Incumbent Business, his Purpose was 
to recoil into that Dispensation he was in before 
he wrote or publish’d anything in the World: In 
which (saith he) I very sparingly so much as 
read any Books; but sought a more near Union 
with a certain Life and Sense, which I infinitely 
prefer before the Driness of mere Reason, or the 
Wantoness of the trimmest Imagination: But 
these also are useful Instruments for some, to 

draw them to Good.” Thus he wrote to one that 
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affected, as he conceiv’d, over-much this dry 
Reason and Fancy, without so due a Sense of 
that other Principle as he should also have had. 

And in a letter to his Intimate Friend, Dr 
Worthington (once before mentioned) he tells 
him first, What a Surfeit he had of the Profane- 
ness, Giddiness, and Frivolousness of the World; 
and then adds, “I must have another deep Re- 
tirement before I leave the World, for mine own 
Sake, (I have acted hitherto much for Others) if 
nothing prevent: But if it do, I am still in His 
Hands that will keep me safe.” 

And in another to the same Excellent Person 
he writes upon a particular Occasion thus,! “I am 
infinitely pleas’d, that I find my Obligation of 
writing Books cut in pieces in me, [so he thought 
then] and my self left Free to my more private 
Meditation. I have livd the Servant of the 
Publick hitherto; it isa great Ease to me to be 
Manumitted thus, and left to the Polishing of my 
self, and the licking my self whole of the Wounds 
I have receiv’d in these hot Services.” 

The mention of the Prophaneness and Unto- 
wardness of the World, recals here to my 


Thoughts a Passage that he hath in the Last Dial. V. 


Dialogue “This or such like Rhapsodies as this 
do I often sing to my self, Philopolis, in the 
silent Night, or betimes in the Morning at break 
of day, subjoining always that of our Saviour as 
a suitable H’piphonema to all, ‘Abraham saw my 
Day afar off, and rejoiced init. At this Window 
I take breath, while I am even choaked and 


1 (Letter to J. Worthington after the misunderstanding with Oud- 
worth over the Enchiridion Ethicum.] 


Numb. 41. 


Epistle 
29. 
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stifled with the Crowd and Stench of the daily 
Wickednesses of this present Evil World, and am 
almost quite wearied out with the Tediousness 
and Irksomeness of this my Earthly Pilgrimage.” 

He could do nothing (he would say) but pro re 
natd; or as there was a good Occasion offer’d for 
it. And he had this Comfort under his greatest 
Labour or Difficulties, That (it was his own 
Expression in general to a Friend) “if any Persons 
underwent Hardships more than Ordinary, either 
Voluntarily, or by Providence, for the good of 
others, they would certainly have Particular 
Amends for it in the next State.” 

Mr Mede,! I remember, that Weighty Excellent 
Writer, intimates in a Letter to Arch-Bishop 
Usher, That writing was particularly Troublesome 
to himself, because he could never be well Con- 
tented with what he first did; but was apt to 
make everlasting Blots and Changes in it. The 
Doctor, on the Contrary, had this Particular in 
his Way, That what he did, must go usually as 
he first wrote it; and he could not well make 
Changes init. His First Draught, he would say, 
must stand. And he was so Warm (as it should 
seem) and in the midst of his Business at the 
time of his Composures, and carried them all on 
with so Even a hand; that if anything slipt amiss 
unawares from him, or was omitted by him, he 
could not afterwards correct it so very easily, or 
supply it to his Mind. “He could do it, (as he 
said) but it seldom seem’d so savoury to him as 
the rest.” And indeed the very Course of his 
MSS. doth in a high Measure shew this; there 

1 See Note XXIX, 
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being generally in all of them, English or Latin, 
a very even Thread, and much Cleanness of 
writing, as well as Clearness of Expression, 
throughout. 

As to the Nature of his Style, I have heard him 
in Conversation to express himself, viz. “That 
he affected nothing in writing, but to represent 
his full mind, and to be understood.” But 
certainly then he had a very Happy way of doing 
this; and a sort of Natural Rhetorick, Elegance 
and Propriety in his Constitution. And it was 
not for nothing that a very Great Man now 
living said, “That he had an admirable Pen.” 

He would sometimes say, “That it had been 
more his Endeavour to find out what was True 
in itself, than to search what Others had said 
before him. And having found out what he 
thought to be True and Useful, then was he wont 
(as he would facetiously add) to look abroad for 
God-Fathers, that might answer for,and Patronize . 
it.”. Which yet he did out of no Pride or Dis- 
respect to Others; but to enjoy by it the more 
immediate Sense, and easy Emanations of his 
own Mind. For which Cause he expressly tells 
us; “Thatin the composing of some Treatises, he Pref. to 
on Purpose declin’d the reading of any Authors ae 
on those Subjects, that he might thereby the Atheism, 
more freely transcribe his own proper Thoughts 
upon them.” 

He said, “That when he came to Criticism and 
Quotations, it was like the going over of plow’d 
Lands. And that in writing of his Works, he 
was fore’d to cut his way through a Crowd of 
Thoughts as through a Wood.” And again, with 
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Pleasantness, “That he threw off, in his Com- 
positions, as much as would make an Ordinary 
Philosopher.” 

One thing I may observe more; That if he was 
once Sensible of any Mistake in his Writings, he 
was impatient, he would say, till it was some way 
rectified. 

What he hath intimated in the Preface last 
mention’d, and with regard to the Antidote 
against Atheism, he hath spoken likewise of his 
Writings at large; viz. “That generally speaking 
they were like Marble ; and the more any Person 
press against them, as with a finger, the more 
they would find the Force of them.” And this 
leads me to remember what in another Sense, 
and upon a different Occasion, he noted of him- 
self; “That he was like the Ivy and other Greens, 
which the Priests of Bacchus were wont in their 
Feasts to carry upon Wood about in their hands; 
soft to appearance, and to real sense; but if any 
pressd too much upon them, they would find 
somewhat harder underneath.” 


CHAPTER XIII 


A SENSE of his Deep Wisdom, Learning, and His 
Piety, drew to him the Correspondence of not a pees 
few; and those sometimes of very great Rank Many. 
and Note in the World. The private Letters to 
him are often fill’d with the Greatest Expressions 
of Affection and Esteem; and this contracted, it 
may be, from the mere Perusal of his Excellent 
Writings, and that Peculiar Benefit and Content 
of Mind, they have on several accounts receiv’d 
from them. Great Wits, and very Learned 
Persons, have with much Freedom express’d 
themselves in this way. Those that did or do 
admire him cannot do it in a Mean degree. It 
will raise and transport them, whether they will 
orno. His Genius and Attainments, as to either 
Intellectual or Divine Matters, have a peculiar 
Force and Virtue in them: And perhaps upon 
the whole in both these respects, and for what 
concerns the Chief matters, he may be justly 
look’d upon as a sort of Compendium both of 
antient and modern Wisdom. 

That Treasure both of Virtue and High Theory, 
which was amongst the Antients, seems to have 
been, as One well express’d it in the Case of 


Prae-existence, but as Goldin Oar: But this Great 
173 
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the Free- 
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the Will, 
Dal. 
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Artist, this Master-Operator, hath excellently 
refin’d it; and to all the Heathen whether Wisdom 
or Piety hath added the more Sacred Accessions 
and invaluable Advantages of what is to be found 
in Holy Scripture. 

This is He of whom a Great Judge hath said, 
“That doubtless he was an Original.” And 
another, “That whoever would be Ingenuous, 
must acknowledge the Strains there are in Dr 
More to be Extraordinary.” “Let any Man, (said 
another) take one of his Subjects, and see if he 
can mend what he hath written.” Mr Sterry,! I 
think, was not out in that, when he said by way 
of Character ;—“ Dr More whose Works, full of 
Excellent Wit, Learning and Piety, I always 
read with great Pleasure and Profit, ete.” 

“Sir, (saith a Learned Person, writing long 
since to him) I presum’d upon that Candour and 
Nobleness of Disposition which I have heretofore 
apprehended in your Person and Writings; and 
must freely confess, that I was very willing to 
be Confident of receiving a Benefit from his 
Instruction, to whom alone I owe a New Horizon 
of Light, extended as far as my own misty and 
dark Mind could give way.” 

A very Excellent Person I know lighting many 
Years since on the Doctor’s Mystery of Godliness 
in a Bookseller’s Shop, and Reading there some 
Passages in the Preface, thought immediately 
with himself, that he met with something, for 
the Weight and Seriousness of it, which was 
Extraordinary: Upon which he look’d here and 
there into the Book it self; and the more he read, 

1 See Note XXX. on P. Sterry. 
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the more he was captivated with the Excellency 
of the Piece; concluding that he had found a 
real Treasure. And so immediately buying it, 
upon and after more thorough Perusal, he was 
but still more Confirm’d in a most High Opinion 
of both the Work and the Author. This occa- 
sion’d his becoming Acquainted with his Writings 
at large; which he still Perus’d according to 
their different Natures and Subjects, with a 
Peculiar Profit and Satisfaction. And when he 
afterwards had the Happiness to become Ac- 
quainted with the Author himself, he found him 
truly such a Person as he conceiv’d him to be; 
and that he fully answer’d that Image of himself, 
which was contain’d in his Works. 

This Reverend and Pious Person thought before 
that he had a competent notion of things; and 
no Contemptible Knowledge of the Life and 
System of the Christian Religion: But upon 
reading of the Doctor, he found a New Sense and 
Scene to arise in him; and no small Accessions 
soon made to both his Virtue and Understanding 
at once. 

A certain Learned Friend of his (and a Bishop 
afterwards!) smiling once, and looking with some 
Earnestness upon him; He ask’d him, “ Why he 
did so?” To which the other replied, “That he 
was thinking with Pleasure and Gratitude of his 
Obligations to him; and that he should never 
have understood effectually what Christianity 
was, but for the Benefit he had receiv’'d from his 
Excellent Writings:” 

It appears again by the Acknowledgements of 

1 Probably Dr Fowler, 
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some Others to him, how much their Faith and 
their Understandings had been improv’d and 
settled by the Reason and Piety of his Most 
Valuable Labours: and how greatly they found 
their Minds Profited and Fermented in the 
Reading of them. 

A Learned and Ingenious Person that is now 
living, and one that never so much as saw the 
Doctor in his Life, fell by some means or other 
into a most Deplorable Fit of Scepticism, that 
lasted him for near two Years; and lighting upon 
the Doctor’s Works in this Darkest Interval of his 
whole Life, found such incredible Benefit from 
them, that he look’d upon the Worthy Author 
as the Guardian Angel appointed him by Provi- 
dence. “In cujus scriptis, etc.,” saith he (in the 
Dr’s own Words, Praefat. Generalis, p. 1), de. 
“In whose Writings there is express’ so much 
Love and Devotion towards God and true Virtue, 
that I contracted with him from that very time, 
though a Stranger to me otherwise, and some 
time dead, a sort of an Eternal Friendship, and 
such as shall never be dissolv’d.” In short, the 
Reading of the Doctor's Works by degrees 
recoverd him; and the Affection he thereupon 
contracted for his Memory was, like that of 
Jonathan’s to David, “Passing the Love of Women.” 
The very Name was Musick to him ever after. 
And he was pleas’ to tell me, That I should 
oblige him by Recording this remarkable Testi- 
mony of his Gratitude in the Life. 

I have heard of some, and particularly of a 
Senior Fellow in the University of Oxford! (and 

1 See Note XXXI, 
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that from good Hands) who would dwell continu- 
ally on the Praises of Dr MORE; and contend in 
his time, that they ought to Turn out Aristotle, 
and Embrace MORE in his room. 

Another Excellent Person of it,! and one of a 
Great Mind, hath been heard to say more than 
Once, that he Rank’d him with the Great Genius’s 
of Antiquity, Plato, Xenophon, Plutarch, Tully, 
ete. “with. whom he should reckon it a very 
particular Happiness to be in Company, and to 
hear them discoursing.” 

And there are not wanting more, at this day, 
of that Learned Body, that have a High Vener- 
ation for his Memory; and speak of his Person 
and Writings with Peculiar Accents of Affection 
and Esteem. 

But it is superfluous as well as endless to 
Pursue at large such Testimonies as these: And 
some more will appear Occasionally when I come 
to treat of his Works. Abundance have Profess’d 
“to have found that in them which they meet 
not with in Others, even of the Better sort.” 
And they were in such Request, or so bought up, 
when time was, that the late Mr Chiswel told a 
Friend of mine, “that for twenty Years together, 
after the Return of King CHARLES the Second, 
the Mystery of Godliness, and Dr MORE’s Other 
Works, ruled all the Booksellers in London.” 

But ’tis time to leave all this; and to offer some 
few Things that may be of use in the Reading 
and Judging of them. By what 

"Tis by a certain inward and generous sense of jud oer 
Mind, that we must judge chiefly of the Doctor, his Writ- 


1 See Note XXXII. Ings. 
12 
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or his Works. What is straitened and narrow, 
cannot receive what is large and immense. Nor 
with a prejudicate Temper shall we be able to 
profit; but rather stumble, and be offended at 
the Doctor’s Discourses. It was a Noble Saying 
of Cicero; “Rationem, quo ea me cunq; ducet, 
sequar. As for right Reason, I will follow it, 
whithersoever it shall lead me.” 

And I must not here omit what he at large 
discourseth of in his Preface to Philosoph. 
Coll, D4: 

“T should commend to them that would success- 
fully Philosophize, the Belief and Endeavour 
After a certain Principle more noble and inward 
than Reason it self; and without which Reason 
will faulter, or at least reach but to mean and 
frivolous things. I have a Sense of something in 
me while I thus speak, which I must confess is of 
so retruse a Nature that I want a Name for it, 
unless I should adventure to term it Dvvine 
Sagacity; which is the First Rise of successful 
Reason, especially in Matters of great Compre- 
hension and Moment; and without which a Man 
is, as it were, in a thick Wood, and may make 
infinite promising Attempts, but can find no 
outlet into the open Champaign, where one may 
freely look about him every way, without the 
safe Conduct of this Good Genius. . . .” 

He takes notice again here of that Remarkable 
place out of Aristotle, and such as put Scaliger 
into a sort of Rapture, as if the Philosopher had 
had some Sense of the Holy Ghost; viz. “That 
there is something before, and better than 
Reason, whence Reason itself hath its Rise.” To 
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this let me join that express Conclusion of his in 
his Exposition of the Seven Churches; “ But I am Ch. 10, 
abundantly taught by Experience, that both the Sect 9 
finding out, and receiving Divine Truths found 
out by Others, is a Special Gift of God.” 

I cannot close the whole of this better than 
with that Observation of his, “of a long time (as 
he tells us) made; That there is a kind of Sanctity Dial. I. 
of Soul and Body, that is of more Efficacy for the Num. 4- 
receiving and retaining of Divine Truths, than 
the greatest Pretences to Discursive Demon- 
stration.” 


His 
Sense of 
the Pub- 


CHAPTER XIV 


THERE are now some more things behind that I 
must also speak to, before 1 can complete the 


lick ; both Description of the Doctor, or arrive at his last 


Church 
and 
State. 


His 
Sense of 
Our own 
Church ; 
and of 
Divisions 
amongst 
us. 


Exit. As, amongst other things, it will be but 
Necessary to give some due Account, how he 
stood affected to the Affairs of the Publick; what 
he thought of the State of the World in general; 
that of Christendom more especially (reform’d 
and unreform’d) with our own most Excellent 
Church Establish’d in particular here amongst 
our selves; our Settlement indeed both in Church 
and State. And first for what concerns Our own 
Church, He was a sincere Honourer and Approver 
of it: and look’d upon its Plan and Reformation 
to be the most Orderly, the most Perfect and the 
most according to the Primitive Pattern (before 
the Grand Apostasy came in) of any in the World. 
He had a very high Veneration for the Zeal and 
Judgement, the Wisdom and the Piety of Our 
First Reformers; and hath writ as Excellent a 
Vindication of them and of Our Church, which 
he annex’d to the End of Synopsis Prophetica, or 
Second Part of his Mystery of Iniquity ; Shewing 
(as before the gross intolerable Errors and 
Corruptions of BOpenys: so here) the Excellency 
160 
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and the Purity of Our own Church and Con- 
stitution. 

And here I cannot but now transcribe a few 
things to show his Sense and Way as to these 
Matters: And this chiefly out of that Advertise- 
ment of his on Mr Jos. Glanvill’s Letter to him- 
self, printed with the Last Edition of Saddu- 
cismus Triwmphatus; and reprinted afterwards 
in his Preface to Paralipomena Prophetica. 

He expresseth first a very great Zeal for the 
Acknowledgement of what he calls the Sym- 
metral Times of the Antient Church; that is to 
say, the Times of the First 400 Years more 
generally speaking before the great Apostasy 
appear’d (“Within which time the Divinity of 
Christ, and Trinity of the Godhead, was profess’d 
as Publick Articles of the Church; and the 
Distinction of Bishops and Presbyters own’d”). 
He is also Earnest, as for the Unity of our own, 
so for all the Reform’d Churches in General; and 
exceedingly against the mischievous, and (with- 
out a better Judgement and more Christian 
Temper) eternal Cavils and Schisms in them. 

He speaks with some Sharpness indeed of 
forsaking the Guide of the Antient Church, 
before its great Degeneracy (according to either 
Reason, History, or Prophecy) and of running 
into “dark Holes of Schismatical Conventicles ;” 
and so of “this odious Spectacle of Multifarious 
Schisms under the Pretence of a more Pure and 
Spiritual Dispensation.” Whereas, “Thanks be 
to God, (saith he elsewhere) Things are in so good Pref. to 
a Frame for Example in our English Church, ae Soe 


that nothing hinders but that a Man may be a pp. 58, 59. 


Adver- 
tisement 
before 
cited. 
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most Perfect and Accomplish’d Christian holding 
Communion with her.” 

This was the Doctor’s Mind on this side, and 
that grounded upon a Mature Judgement, and 
Experience of things. It appears that he had in 
general a very great Sense of Peaceableness and 
Submission unto all Governors; and lamented 
much the Divisions (as every Wise Man must 
also necessarily do) that are made so easily as we 
see, upon I know not what Petty Forms, and 
little Endless Models and Superstitions of our 
Own. 

But having represented thus the Sense of the 
Doctor on One hand, I must also be just to do it 
on the Other. He was not for either Rancour 
or Persecution. He thought, that all Persons 
making Conscience of their ways, and that were 
themselves Peaceable and for granting of a 
Liberty unto Others, ought not to be severely us'd 
or Prosecuted; but born with as befits Weak 
Members, till God shall give a greater Light. 
The fierce and rigid, the factious, formal, or the 
hypocritical, he greatly dislik’d on all Sides; as 
lying in the Gall of Bitterness and Bond of 
Iniquity. This, it is well known, was his avowd 
Principle, and I shall only subjoin his own 
Conclusion upon these Matters in Place that 
hath been already cited. 

“And verily this Fanatical Distemper is so 
Heinous and Abominable, that they that are on 
the Right Side, ought to take heed how in the 
least Shew they imitate it: For a Man may be 
Factiously affected in a Right Cause; and bear 
an over-proportioned Zeal for things of Smaller 
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Concern, out of an over-heightened Animosity 
against the present Sects, to the hazarding the 
quiet Settlement of the Whole. .. . Nosuch Cure 
for our Breaches and Wounds, as the most pro- 
found Humility in all Parties, and unfeign’d 
Mutual Love and Charity. Of which Virtues or 
Graces whoever is found destitute, let him call 
himself (of whatever Denomination) Christian, 
as loud as he please, he hath really in him not 
one Spark of Saving Christianity.” 

In short, He was always of the Church of 

England, “never Communicating (as he expressly Pref. to 
tells us) with any Other Church besides.” And I al 
know not whether I should add here a little Astrol., 
Passage by the by; viz. That the Doctor Observ- 
ing Our Churches at the Hours of Prayer, to be 
almost empty, and to have only perhaps in them 
a few Old Women, and sometimes more Dogs 
than Christians, he said with a sensible Emotion, 
That he believd GOD would not bear long with 
it. Which may deserve to be consider’d and that 
with some Seriousness, by too great a Number of 
its profess’'d Members. 

Reform’d Christendom he look’d upon in the His 
gross as the Kingdom of God, in Opposition to = 
the Papacy, or that of Anti-Christ. He had a Reforma- 
high Sense therefore of their Agreement amongst pons and 
themselves in Worship, if possible, as well as Church of 
Doctrine; and in an External Frame so far as Ss Dial. IV. 
may be Necessary as well as in their Outward and V. 
Professions of Faith; of their “exhibiting unto Pref. to 
all the same unexceptionable Pattern of An- re pee 
tiquity.” And if this cannot yet be, that they : 
would at least join in a Sincere mutual Love i 


See 
Myst. of 
Gniquity ; 
or ‘‘the 
true Idea 
of Anti- 
christian- 
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Amity, and by this most Christian Band, as also 
by the greatest Prudence that may be, hold close 
together against the Artifices and the Strength 
of the common Adversary. 

But as to the Roman Church at large, or 
Establish’d Constitution, he look’d upon it no 
otherwise than as the Grand Mystery of Iniquity, 
or Secret working of Satan, and yet at the same 
time in a way of palpable Opposition to the 
Great Mystery of Godliness: And he hath in some 
Sense, but too fully and expressly made it out, in 


-a learned and most elaborate Treatise writ for 


that Purpose. 

These things also, with the most Learned Mr 
MEDE, and many Others, he conceiv’d, in the 
deepest and most Tragical Figures, to lie de- 
lineated in the Visions and Prophecies of Scrip- 
ture; and particularly in those of Daniel and the 
Apocalypse: While the Reformation (both ac- 
cording unto these and the plainest Scriptures) 
is the emerging Part of the Church of God from 
under such a Deluge of Error and Wickedness; 
and such as he fully hoped, (and I trust we may 
all do so) will, after all its present Difficulties or 
Defects, be very exceedingly improwd, and no 
less gloriously consummated in due time. 

In many Places of his Writings he reminds the 
Reform’d Churches of the Severe Threatenings 
that lye against them in Scripture for their 
Hatred and Contentions, their Prophaneness, 
Divisions, Formalities, and the like. And they 
have, God knows, been as severely executed in 
these our own days (to say nothing of any others) 
upon many of them. 
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Thus the Doctor bewail’d the Differences of the 
Protestant Churches; their Shortness and Im- 
perfections, and the Want of a greater Charity 
amongst them. In a letter to a worthy and 
learned Foreigner, he wishes, that the Quin- 
quarticular Points were all reduc’d to this one, 
viz. “That None shall be savd without Sincere 
Obedience.” Andin another he earnestly declares 
for “a perfect Concord amongst the Reform’d; 
and that their Contests may be left to fall of 
themselves.” 

I shall end this with a Passage he hath in 
Common for all Sides in his Mystery of Godliness. 

“ And therefore for Men to be affected timor- Bk. 10. 
ously and meticulously in these things, it is a Sign ae 5 
they understand not the Royal Law of Christian 
Liberty; and commit that which is the Main 
included in Acédapovia, or Superstition, in that 
they fancy to themselves a Pettish and Captious 
Deity. Whence it is manifest that the over- 
careful Using, or Scrupulously Omitting of in 
different Ceremonies, as also over-much Sollici- 
tude in the rejecting and embracing of useless 
and uncertain Opinions, is no Commendable 
Worship or Service; but rather an implicit 
Reproach of the Holy Godhead they profess to 
adore.” 

It is Observable that these are the very Last 
Lines of that his Excellent Work. 

As to the World at Large; He could not but be Seite of 
much concern’d to see its Face and Condition, ‘he Wild- 
what it is to this very day; and more particularly Confu- 
rest amaz’d (as must any Serious and Considerate pee oF 
Person) to observe the Posture of things even World. 


_ 
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within the Pale of Christendom itself: In what a 
State of Vice, Madness, and Confusion, the Whole 
in so great a measure lies; and to what a high 
Degree, the very end of Nature, and Design of 
the Gospel is destroy’d or subverted amongst 
Men: What Judaism and Turcism, what Heathen- 
ism and Barbarism, what War, Rapine, Violence 
and Bloodshed, what Pride, Lust, Covetousness 
and Ambition, what Atheism and Infidelity, what 
Fraud and Injustice, Oppressions and Persecu- 
tions, what Looseness, Deadness, Prophaneness 
and Uncharitableness, Possesseth and Overfiows 
the Globe of the Earth. 
Life of Mr Baxter,! I remember, hath observ’d, that 
Srey ‘tis a very hard Question, whether this Earth and 
the Air about it, be not the very Place of Hell. 
“ When (saith he) you consider, that the Devils 
are cast down from Heaven, and yet that they 
dwell and rule in the Air, and compass the Earth, 
and tempt the Wicked, and ‘ work in the Children 
of Disobedience, Eph. ii. 1, 2, Job ii. 2, II. Tim. 
ii. 26. And that Satan is call’d the God and Prince 
of this World, Joh. xii. 31, ete.” . .. The Doctor 
hath likewise intimated, “That he had a long 
time thought it, and not a few times said it; 
Sadduc. that there are as errant Fools out of the Body as 
pene. ;in the Body: And he wishes there were not as 


Contin. o mee 4 
Coll., errant Devils in the Body as out of it.” 
P. 37: And truly what Boldness soever such Strokes 


as these may seem to have in them, yet Certain 

it is that the State of this Lower World hitherto 

hath been both very Wicked, and very Calamitous; 

and must at least bid fair for the making it a 
1 See Note XXXIII. on Baxter. 
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Part adjacent unto Hell, and as it were the 
Suburbs of it. 

Thus also in Conversation he would say, “That 
if God were not Omnipatient as well as Omni- 
potent, he could not govern the World.” And 
again, “That he knew not what to make of 
Providence, but by looking upon this World as a 
sort of Bedlam.” Which minds me of a Story I 
have heard of one enquiring the way to Bedlam: 
To which the other reply’d, “If you mean Great 
Bedlam, you are now in it, but if you mean Little 
Bedlam, this is the way to it.” 

«“ Amongst us,” he said another time, “ We made 
up the Scene:” Meaning the confus'd medley of 
Men, and of Affairs on this Earth. ‘He himself,” 
he said, “was unus é multis,” one of the vast 
Numbers that are concern’d in it; and that was 
to act his Part amongst the rest. And again, 
“That the untoward Genius of Men, defeating 
the various and wise Methods usd to reform 
them, Puzzled Providence.” He meant that 
Part of it which is manag’d by the Ministring 
Spirits. 


All which Things made him still to look but so His 
much the more Earnestly after those Better oid Hone 
Times that are expected to come. of the 

“Thus (saith he) hath it pleas’d that ever ie 
watchful Eye of Providence to connive, as it that are 
were, a while at this Pagan Christianism, as come. 
well as He did in former Ages at the Antient Myst. of 
Paganism. But assuredly it will be better; and sean 
All the glorious Predictions of the Prophets con- ch. 14. 
cerning Christ, even in this World, will not end in 
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so Tedious a Scene, where there is so little Good, 
and such a Flood of Filth and Evil. 

“ But the Spirit of the Lord will blow upon these 
dry Bones, and actuate this External Form of 
Religion with Life and Power; and her Flesh 
shall be as a tender Child, and she shall grow 
strong, healthful, and irreprehensibly lovely to 
look upon. When these things come to pass, the 
Divine Life will be in her Highest Triumph, or 
Exaltation upon Earth. And this Excellent State 
of the Church will continue for a very Consider- 
able time. But the Wicked shall again assault 
the Just; and Christ visibly returning to Judge- 
ment shall decide the Controversy.” 

In the next Paragraph he breaks out into a 
very High and no less Just Encomium upon that 
Great Writer, and (as he well called him) incom- 
parable Interpreter of Prophecies, Mr Joseph 
Mede;! and then proceeds thus: “Upon whose 
account I am not asham’d to profess, that I think 
it Clear, both out of Daniel and the Apocalypse, 
that the Scene of things in Christendom will be 
in due time very much changed; and that for 
the better.” 

And if any Person desires more particularly to 
know the Grounds of this so Glorious Hope and 
Belief, he may meet at large with them, as in 
the Doctor’s Expositions, so in the Last more 
especially of the Divine Dialogues, where he 
purposely treats of this Matter. But that no one 
may mistake it, or have any Fabulous or Chilias- 
tick Dreams or Affrights concerning it, I shall 
go on to give a Glance at the Chief State and 

1 See Note XXIX, on J. Mede, 
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Happiness of the Times we speak of, from some 
farther Passages of his Writings. 

“But the true Happiness of those Days is not Pref. to 
to be measur’d by Formalities or Opinions; but hei 
by a more corroborated Faith in Christ and his ness. 
Promises, by Devotion unfeign’d, by Purity of 
Heart, and Innocency of Life, by Faithfulness, 
by Common Charity, by Comfortable Provisions 
for the Poor, by Chearful Obedience to our 
Superiors, and abundance of Kindness and discreet 
Condescensions One to another, by unspotted 
Righteousness, and an unshaken Peace, by the 
removal of every unjust Yoke, by mutual For- 
bearance, and bearing up One another as living 
Stones of that Temple, where there is not to be 
heard the Noise of either Ax or Hammer, no 
Squabble or Clamour about Forms or Opinions, 
but a peaceable Study and Endeavour of provok- 
ing One another to Love and good Works.” 

The Tempers and the Judgements of Men will 
be so well amended by that time, as to have no 
Feuds, or unchristian Contentions about these 
things; but they will more peaceably settle upon 
all that is either Necessary or Expedient in the 
Church. And we are to take withal into this 
Description, how vastly the Church will be en- 
larg’d then over the Nations of the Earth, beyond 
what it is at present: “When the Mountain of Isa. ii, 2, 
the Lord’s House shall in these Last Days be 
established in the Top of the Mountains, and 
shall be exalted above the Hills” (or, above all 
the Governments and Principalities of the World, 
lesser and greater) “and all Nations shall flow 


into it.” 
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“Contentions (saith he) about Opinions shall 
then cease; they being priz’d only by the Pride 
and Curiosity of the Natural Man: And all the 
goodly Inventions of nice Theologers shall then 
cease: And all the foolish and perplexing Argu- 
ments of the Disputatious Schools shall be laid 
aside; and the Gospel alone shall be exalted in 
that Day. And yet it will be accompanied with 
the greatest and truest Knowledge, and that of 
all Sorts, that this Life is capable of.” And this 
may suffice (and alone suffice) for the Notion of 
the Millenium; and we may see by it what a 
Bugbear we are afraid of. 

I think I shall now do well to observe his 
Candour towards those that are yet out of the 
Church: And how that “Our High Appreciation 
and Value of the Gospel is not (as he speaks) best 
express'd by a mere vilifying and reproaching all 
Other Religions; in damning the very best and 
Most Conscientious Turks, Jews and Pagans to 
the Pit of Hell.” He thought it sufficient to say, 
“That None shall be sav’d but by Vertue of that 
Truth which is Comprehended in the Gospel; 
that is, before they come under that One Head 
of the Church, which is Christ Jesus; there being 
‘No other Name under Heaven given among 
Men, whereby they must be saved, as the Apostle 
hath declar’d. But how the Conscientious Jews, 
Pagans, and Turks, that seem’d not to die 
Christians, may be gather’d to this Head, it will 
be a becoming Piece of Modesty in us to profess 
our Ignorance.” And he adds afterwards; “That 
we are rather to admit and commend what is 
Laudable and Praiseworthy in any of them;” 
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According to what he speaks, (Dial. I. n. 2.) 
“Wherefore those that are the truest Lovers of 
God, must be friendly and lovingly dispos’d 
towards all His Appearances; and bid a kind 
welcome to the First Dawnings of that Divine 
Light.” 


His 
Sense of 
Govern- 
ment ; 
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riage in 
the Late 
times. 


Saddu- 
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CHAPTER XV 


For what concerns Government, He thought it 
exceeding Happy, when the People willingly 
obey’d, and Princes sought sincerely the Welfare 
of the People. But considering the untoward 
State of the World, or the great Difficulties, and 
strong and various Factions, as well as Other 
Temptations, they are for the most part exposd 
to, he thought that even those Princes, and great 
Ministers of State, that rule tolerably well, may 
be judg’d in reality to do it exceeding well, and 
are worthy of all Loyal Affection and Honour. 

“How Highly (adds he) are those Princes to be 
honour’d and sincerely lov’d that rule well, and 
have a real tender regard to the Peace and Wel- 
fare of All their Subjects!” And he frequently 
inculecates in his Writings (as is certainly most 
becoming a Wise and Good Man) a very High 
Obedience and Submission to Governors. 

As of all Sorts of Governments he judg’d 
Monarchy the Best; so he had a particular 
Esteem for the Excellency of Our own. He was 
for this in the State, as for Episcopacy in the 
Church; and thought that we had great reason 
to bless God heartily for the Advantages of both; 


and to be indeed more Sensible of the Happiness 
192 
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we enjoy by them, than over-many of us are 
found to be. He had, in short, true and just 
Ideas as to all these Matters. 

He was a great Bewailer (but far from being 
any the least Promoter) of the late Troublesome 
and Calamitous Times. “His nearest Relations 
(as he tells us in a certain Place) were deep Pref. to 
Sufferers for the King; and he himself expos’d by A°f#*t 
constantly denying the Covenant, to the Loss of Astrol., 
that little Preferment he had before those times; ?: + 
as he never receivd any Employment or Prefer- 
ment in them.” They had that Opinion of his 
Integrity and Retiredness, that they were willing, 
it seems, to let him rest as he was. But both his 
Poems (in the mean time) and so also his Alter- 
cations with Hugenius Philalethes, are full of 
Expressions against the Zeal and Bitterness, the 
empty Forms and Opinions, the Squablings and 
Contendings of the divided Parties; with the 
rending of the World, and tearing in pieces both 
Church and State upon the account of them. 


“Can Wars, and Jars, and fierce Contention, Immort. 
Swoln Hatred, and consuming Envy spring of the 
: nea. pode Soul, 
From Piety? No, ’tis Opinion Bie, 
That makes the riv’n Heavens with Trumpets ring, Canto 3. 


And thundring Engine Murderous Balls outfling, 
And sends Men’s groaning Ghosts to lower Shade 
Of horrid Hell: Zhis the wide World doth bring 
To Devastation, makes Mankind to fade. 

Such direful things doth false Religion perswade. 


But true Religion, sprung from God above, 

Is like her Fountain, full of Charity, 
Embracing all things with a tender Love ; 
Full of good will and meek Expectancy ; 

Full of true Justice, and sure Verity 

In Heart and Voice ; free, large, even infinite ; 


13 
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Not wedg’d in strait Particularity, 

But grasping all in her vast active Spright ; 

Bright Lamp of God! that Men would joy in thy 
pure Light.” 


In his reply to Hugenius he writes thus. 

“Tf I be a Precisian, as Hugenius would have 
me, it must be from hence, that I precisely keep 
myself to the naked Truth of Christianity.” And 
afterwards in the Words following. “If this be 
to be a Puritan, Hugenius, lam a Puritan: But I 
must tell thee, that by how much more a Man 
precisely takes this way, the more Independent 
he will prove. But if thou meanest by either 
Puritan or Independent, one in the Second 
Dispensation, I should dissemble in the Presence 
of Heaven, if I should not say I am above them; 
as Iam above all Sects whatsoever as Sects: For 
I am a true and free Christian; and what I 
write and speak, is for the Interest of Christ, 
and in behalf of the Life of the Lamb which is 
despis’d.” 

For some of the First Fights in our late Deplor- 
able Wars, He “continued, as he told a Friend, 
more Still and Patient;” hoping that at length 
some Happy End might be put to them: But 
they continuing and increasing, and things going 
on but worse and worse, upon the News of some 
sore Battle, his Passive, Melancholiz’d Spirit, able 
no longer to contain itself, “sat itself down and 
with Tears bewail’d the Evils and Miseries of 
his Native Country.” 

When the Old Fellows that were Royalists, 
were ejected from their Colleges in Oxford, and 
New Ones thereupon put into their rooms, there 
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happen’d this witty Dream and Passage to him. 
He dream’t one Night, that he was standing in 
the Street over against Emmanuel College in his 
own University; and there the Sun shining 
bright upon it, made these two Verses on the 
University of Oxford. 


“OXONIO dederat Bos Nomen; Adultus Adulto: 
Jam Pueracenti Nomina dat Vitulus.” 


To this Sense, so far as I can render it. 


‘To Oxford once an Ox gave Name, full grown ; 
Thus chang’d, CALFSFORD for Name it must own.” 


There was, it seems, some Person he was 
acquainted with in those Days, that thought of 
doing very great things in them; and of some 
excellent Order and Reformation by degrees, 
that was like to be effected : To whom on a Time, 
he pleasantly said; “You think now to make 
rare Musick with this your Instrument; when 
your Bow, Strings, and Fiddle, are all of them 
piteously befoul’d.” 

He hath been heard to observe, how “a Govern- 
ment would sometimes stretch Persons for their 
Use and Service as if they were upon Tenter- 
hooks.” And upon a certain Party that was not 
so deserving, his getting great Preferments he 
said, “That some men were like Crows with their 
Eyes out; who fly still higher and higher till at 
last they drop down dead.” And at another 
time, “That some ran to Preferment as Rats do 
to Ratsbane; and swell and die.” I will here 
take Notice, That he twice said to a certain 
Person, some few Years before he Died; “That 
Something had got into our Body Politick, and 
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made it move as awkwardly as if something 
were got into the Natural Body, and fore’d every 
thing against the Natural motions of it.” 

As to himself, he seem’d to take the Caution 
that was given to Socrates, who is said to have 
been warn’d by his Genius against meddling with 
the Commonwealth. And he would say at times, 
“That Archimedes-like, he was so busie in his 
Chamber, with his Pen and Lines, as not to mind 
much the Bustles and Affairs of the World that 
were without,” (or to that Purpose). Though, in 
a general way, there was none that understood 
them better than himself. 


CHAPTER XVI 


In his Younger Days he took Pupils; and His 
approvd himself a Skilful and Faithful Person Sheers 
in that Capacity as well as Others. His deep Tutor. 
Thoughtfulness did not take him off from all 
that due care that was any way requisite for the 
Discharge of so great a Trust. He had Some of 
very Great Quality that were put into his Hands, 
And I have seen by Various Letters that have 
pass'd (as particularly between the Lord Radnor 
and himself) as well the Diligence as Fidelity, 
that in all respects he was wont to use in this 
Affair. And a very Sober Person, and quondam 
Pupil of his, told me what Pains he would take 
with those under him ; and amongst Other things, 
what Excellent Lectures he would deliver to them 
of Piety and Instruction, from the Chapter that 
was read on Nights in his Chamber. And these 
things, with the like, have also more than once 
been confirm’d to me from Others. 

He had one Heroine Pupil, as I may call her, 
at a distance, of an extraordinary Nature; the 
Lady Viscountess Conway, whom he always 
mentions with a Particular Respect. She was 
Sister to Sir John Finch, some time the Ambas- 
sador from this Crown at the Ottoman Port; an 
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Early Pupil of the Doctor’s himself; and one 
also that was of equal both Honour and Accom- 
plishments; and who always retain’d a very 
High Veneration for the Person and Writings of 
the Doctor. He lies interr’d with his great Friend 
and noted Companion, Sir Thomas Bains, another 
Pupil of the Doctor’s, in the Chapel of Christ’s 
College in Cambridge; and the Inscription upon 
the Monument that serves for Both of them was 
written by their Tutor. 


TheLady The Lady Conway, formerly Mrs Anne Finch, 
conway was of Incomparable Parts and Endowments. 
tion’d; (There seems indeed a very great Mixture of 
some re- NObleness and Ingenuity in the Name and Blood 
marks on at this day‘); Between this Excellent Person 
Oakes. and the Doctor there was, from first to last, a 
very High Friendship. He gives a great Char- 
acter of her in an Epistle Dedicatory before his 
Antidote against Atheism. And Ihave heard him 
say; “That he scarce ever met with any Person, 
Man or Woman, of better Natural Parts than the 
Lady Conway.” She was Mistress, as I must 
express it, of the Highest Theories, whether of 
Philosophy or Religion; and had, on all accounts, 
an extraordinary Value and Respect for the 
Doctor: Ihave seen Abundance of Letters that 
are Testimonies of it. (And so also not a few 
from my Lord himself, expressive of the greatest 
Kindness and Esteem: And he professeth in 
One to keep every thing of the Doctor’s with as 
much Reverence as if it was Socrates his.) And 
as she always wrote a very Clear Style; so would 
1 See Note XXXIV. 
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she argue sometimes, or put to him the Deepest 
and Noblest Queries imaginable. 

This Incomparable Person (as he was wont to 
call her) had the Misfortune to be exercis’d, from 
her very Youth, with great Pains and Disorders 
in her Head. Few have been afflicted in so 
Severe and Durable a Manner as her self was: 
Which yet she bore with admirable Christian 
Patience and Piety. Though it isnot improbable, 
but these so terrible Fits, which oppress’d and 
clouded her so much, might dispose her by 
degrees to a greater Inclineableness towards 
some Persons than her own free Reason, and 
entire Value for the Doctor, would otherwise 
have permitted: Which yet he imputed to the 
height of her Virtue: and said, “It was the 
Greatness of her Mind that betray’d her to it; 
Who looking upon some Pretensions of the 
Quakers to be very Excellent (and these imposing 
upon her Judgement) all the External Considera- 
tions of her Quality, and the World, avail’d 
nothing with her for the hindring of those 
Regards which she shew’d towards them.” 

In the mean time, this gave an Occasion to the 
Doctor to be personally concern’d with Several 
of the most Considerable of them; and to make 
most Useful Remarks upon some of their Writ- 
ings, such as possibly some time may see the 
Light. And he hath not been perhaps a Small 
Instrument in clearing up many Persons of that 
Sect into a more Explicit Profession, as to some 
Main Points of our Common Christianity, than 
otherwise might have been. But some Persons 
can look up, it seems, to the Sun and Moon in the 
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Firmament, and say, they discern them not: 
Which is plainly the case of this very Sect (to 
mention no other Instances) in the Sacrament of 
Baptism and of the Lord’s Supper. But they 
would do well to remember the Wo that is pro- 
nounced against such as “take counsel, but not of 
God; and that cover with a Covering, but not of 
his Spirit.” (Isai. xxx. 1.) It may be thought by 
many Strange, That so Wise a Person, and such 
a great Friend and Admirer of the Doctor, as 
this Lady Conway, should have at last that 
Opinion of the Quakers, She is known to have 
had: And some possibly may be Curious to under- 
stand how it was resented by the Doctor; and 
what he did to preserve her from the Infection. 
For the first Particular; I cannot but think 
what I intimated to be true; That however her 
Understanding might be Quick and Sound in 
other respects, yet the severe Pains she labour’d 
under, and the Melancholy Circumstances she 
was so long in, might more, as I said, dispose her 
to a liking of these Persons, and their way, than 
otherwise we should have ever seen. And I find 
some Grounds to confirm me in such a Sentiment, 
from one of her Letters; In which She acquaints 
the Doctor (in answer, one may see, to what him- 
self had written) that she had indeed chang’d 
some of her Servants for Quakers, and design’d 
to have another shortly of the same Profession ; 
and then adds the Words following: “For if they 
prove, what they seem to be, Lovers of Quiet and 
Retirement, they will fit the Circumstances I am 
in, that cannot endure any Noise, better than 
Others.” And in another Part of the same Letter, 
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She writes thus; “The Weight of my Affliction 
lies so heavy upon me, that ’tis incredible how 
very seldom I can endure any one in my Chamber: 
But I find them so Still, Quiet, and Serious, that 
the Company of such will be very Acceptable to 
me.” And she particularly takes notice of the 
Pressures and Sufferings they had lain under, 
both Bodily and others; and how that “She 
was much refresh’d by the Accounts of their 
Trials and Consolations: And that they were 
fitted, from the sundry and heavy Exercises that 
themselves had experimented, and their Patience 
and Supports under them, to administer Comfort 
to Others in great Distress.” And then it is to be 
Consider’d, that She had the Best and Chiefest of 
them Occasionally to converse with her. (Suchas 
R. B., -W. P., G.'*K., ete.) The late Baron Van 
Helmont,? Who for her Health’s sake, (being a 
Skilful Physician) liv’'d long in her Family, was a 
Frequenter of the Quakers Meetings: With re- 
spect to whom the Doctor hath been particularly 
heard to say, “That he knew as little of himself 
truly and really, as one that had never seen him 
in his Life.” But ’tis not my Business to insist on 
these things. I shall only add, that She took the 
best, and not the worst of what she found in this 
People. As she tells the Doctor further in the 
Letter, “That she never was in Love with the 
Name of a Quaker, nor with their Rusticity ; and 
only regarded their Principles and Practices, so 
far as they were Good and Christian.” 

Now as to the Doctor’s real Trouble, under this 
unexpected Scene at Ragley; it may in part be 

1 See Note XXXV. 2 See Note XXXVI. 


be 
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Collected from what hath been already noted: 
And I can further inform the Reader, that it 
affected him so much at length, that he receiv’d 
the Account of it with Tears, and labour’d, all 
that a Faithful Friend could do, to set her right, 
as to her Judgement in these Matters. He both 
conversd with and wrote to these Persons, and 
made Remarks, as I said, on some of their Writ- 
ings; as particularly on Mr Keith’s Immediate 
Revelation. He wrote to Mr Pen a very excellent 
Letter, concerning Baptism and the Lord’s Supper, 
with some Other matters. And for their great 
Leader (as most account of him) George Fox 
himself, he hath said to some; “That in convers- 
ing with him, he felt himself, as it were, turn’d 
into Brass.” So much did the Spirit, Crookedness 
or Perverseness of that Person, move and offend 
his Mind. 

As he argued thus Occasionally with these 
Heads of the Quakers, and exercis’d his Pen both 
for this Lady’s and their own Benefit; so he 
was not wanting in his more particular Applica- 
tions to her self: (And great Pity it is that the 
Letters are not to be seen, that he wrote to her 
on this Occasion). But when he saw that he 
could not sufficiently prevail, he was forced to 
desist; and leave that Great Person to enjoy in 
her Extremities the Company and the Ways that 
she most fancied. 

I will transcribe a few more Passages, from 
some Letters that are extant, relating to the 
Sense of this Lady and the Condition she was in. 

She complained, That her Devotion was in- 

1 See Note XXXVII. 
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finitely hindered by her Pain; and that the very 
Faculties in her, which should be applied to 
Humility and Self-Resignation, were swept away 
by the Violence of these Pains as in a Storm. 

She call’d her Room, “that Dungeon-Chamber 
above; which yet” (goes she on) “will look at 
length more chearfully in that Dress it hath so 
long mourn’d for.” 

She added, after many Pious Expressions, 
“That she was in hopes not many Days before 
the sending of this (from her excessive Pains and 
Weakness) of a Release from her Terrestrial 
Confinement: But now (saith she) it seems Prob- 
able, that I shall yet remain Alive in my Living 
Tomb.” 

And in another Letter she writes thus. 

“From the redoubling of my Afflictions, the 
Continuedness of my great Pains, Encrease of 
Weakness, with new Additional Distempers, I 
might fancy my Release not far off from those 
weighty Sufferings, I have groan’ under so 
‘many Years: But Life and Death are in the 
Hands of the Almighty; and what He designs 
for me, I desire, I may be enabled to give my 
self up to willingly, without Murmuring; who 
only knows what Measure of Sufferings is most 
Necessary for me.” 

And then she goes on thus. “I think you 
mistook me, in what I wrote of the Quakers; if 
I rightly remember it: For I never thought, 
that none of the Familists might turn Quakers, 
either at the first rising of them, or since; but 
that G. Fox was never listed into that Sect, before 
his taking up this Form. I am of your Opinion, 
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that there are many Bad People amongst them, 
as well as of other Professions; and do also 
believe, that their Converse with you might be 
of good Use to them, for the Clearing up of their 
Understandings, and advancing their Progress 
towards the Best things; and therefore that your 
Conversation with them at London might be, as 
you express it, ‘Charitably intended, like that of 
a Physician frequenting his Patients for the 
Encrease or Confirmation of their Health’: But 
I must profess, that my Converse with them is, 
to receive Health and Refreshment from them.” 

“IT pray God” saith She further, towards the 
Close of it “give us all a Clear Discerning between 
Melancholy, Enthusiasm, and true Inspiration; 
that we may not be impos’d upon, to believe a 
Lye. The great Difference of Opinion in this 
Point, amongst the Learned and Experienced, 
occasions much Perplexity in Minds less exercis‘d, 
and so not so well fitted for Judging.” 

The Doctor hath said of her; “That she was 
one, that would not give up her Judgement en- 
tirely unto any.” And for her great Pains, ‘twas 
thought, That the Pores of her Body were too 
little. 

The Doctor did long since concern himself with 
this People, because (especially at the first) he 
pitied their inward and Melancholick Wand- 
rings; believd there was much Seriousness and 
Simplicity of Life in many of them (from which 
they seem of late not a little to have swerv’d) 
And because they profess’d the Guidance of the 
Spirit; a Noble Principle if Soberly and Sincerely 
understood and pursu’d: Which made him very 
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Desirous to bring them, if possible, into a right 
way; and willing to own and commend in them, 
any thing that was truly Simple and Christian ; 
though at the same time, with some Zeal and See 


Vehemence, to tax and reprove the Odd and Wild Goal, oe 
things they had amongst them. Bk. 10. 


I shall end this with a part of that which he chats: 
hath long ago written concerning this Sect Anno 
(according to the Appearance which they then x0: 
made) in Mastix his Letter to a private Friend, 
Numb. 16. 

* But to tell you my Opinion of that Sect, which 
are call’d Quakers; Though I must allow that 
there may be Some among them good and sincere- 
hearted Men, and (it may be) nearer to the Purity 
of Christianity, for the Life and Power of it, than 
many Others; yet I am well assur’d, that the 
Generality of them are prodigiously Melancholy, 
and some few perhaps possess’d with the Devil. 
And I conceive that he doth work more cunningly 
and despitefully against the Kingdom of Christ 
in that Sect, than in any Open Sect that hath 
appear’d in these Latter times. For they inter- 
mingling so great Severity, and Conspicuous 
Signs of Mortification, the keeping close to the 
Light within, and the not offending in the least 
manner the Dictates of our Consciences, but to 
walk evenly and sincerely before God and Men; 
They intermingling, I say, these wholesome 
things with what is so abominable and dangerous, 
viz. the slighting of the History of Christ, and 
making a mere Allegory of it; thereby voiding 
all that Wisdom of God, that is contain’d in the 
Mystery of Christianity, as it refers to the very 
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Person of Christ; this, I say, cannot proceed from 
any thing so likely, as from the Craft and watch- 
ful Malice of Lucifer, who undoubtedly envies 
Christ his Throne, both in Heaven and Earth; 
and therefore would bring one of these two 
Mischiefs upon his Church; that is, either the 
slurring the Person of our Saviour, or else of that 
without which he can take no Complacency in 
his Church, and that is true and real Sanctity 
and Holiness.” 

To return to that Noble Lady I was before 
speaking of and who was too Considerable in her 
own Person, as well as too much concern’d in a 
Way of Intercourse with the Doctor, not to be 
taken notice of, with all the Honour that is due, 
in this place: (Besides, Some of his learned 
Treatises are expressly owing to her own Desire 
or Instigation; as his Conjectura Cabbalistica, 
and Philosophiae Teutonicae Censura, to speak of 


Treat. of nothing else. And we have particular Obliga- 


the Imm. 
of the 


tions to Ragley and its Woods as the Place of his 


Soul, and Composing Divers of them, at least in part). 


Diais,, I, 


There was a Design once (from certain Hands I 
could mention) of Printing some Remains of this 
Excellent Lady: Upon which Occasion (for wise 
and good Reasons though, in the Name of another 
Person’) he thought fit to write the ensuing 
Account, by way of Preface to the Reader: The 
Beauty of which being not willing to break, and 
it setting that Personage (under all Disadvan- 
tages) in so Fine a Light, I shall give it here 
Entire in his own Words; presuming on the 
Reader’s rather Thanks than Patience in so doing. 
1 Van Helmont. 
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* COURTEOUS READER, 

“These Fragments of that Incomparable Person, His Char- 
the Lady Viscountess Conway, which are put Sete 
into thy Hands for thine Edification; that they Conway. 
may neither prove an Offence to thy self, nor an 
injury to the deceas’d Author, as seeming less 
suitable to those singular Natural Parts and 
Wit that God had bestow’d upon her, besides 
those admirable acquir’d Accomplishments in the 
Chiefest and Choicest Parts of Knowledge, as 
well Natural as Divine; Thou art to understand, 
that they are only Writings abruptly and 
scatterdly, I may add also obscurely, written in 
a Paper-Book, with a Black-lead Pen, towards the 
latter end of her long and tedious Pains and Sick- 
ness; which She never had Opportunity to revise, 
correct, or perfect. But so Sincere and Pious a 
Spirit breathing in them, it was thought Fit by 
some to make them Publick: It being hopeful, 
that these broken Fragments of so Entire and 
Sincere a Soul, may prove the Bread of Life to 
as many as have an unfeign’d Hunger after true 
Holiness and Righteousness. Wherefore I desire 
thee, that thou wouldst Candidly interpret, what 
in Kindness is offer’d to thee; and to admire with 
me the Sound Judgement and Experience of this 
Excellent Personage: Who Abounding with that 
which the Natural Man sets so high a Price upon, 
(I mean, not only Nobleness of Birth, and Great- 
ness of Quality and Fortune in the World, and 
extraordinary Dearness to her nearest Relations 
and Friends, but) that singular Quickness and 
Apprehensiveness of Understanding, for the 
enabling her to the attaining all manner of 
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Knowledge in Arts and Sciences; besides a 
marvellous Sagacity and Prudence in any Affairs 
of Moment, wherein her Quickness and Solidness 
of Judgement was surprizing, to as many as had 
Occasion and Opportunity to consult with her: 
I say, though abounding with these, yet nothing 
was so surprising to the Serious, who have known 
her from her Youth, as that she had so timely a 
Sense and Relish of what is infinitely above all 
these things, and accordingly esteem’d it; which 
is the saving Knowledge of our Lord Jesus, the 
Knowledge of Christ in us, (that is, of his Power, 
Life, and Spirit in us) the Hope of Glory. 

“In vertue of this chiefly, if not solely, was She 
enabled, with that marvellous Patience, to under- 
go those long and tedious Pains of her Head 
(which after seiz’d on her Body also) which other- 
wise had been plainly unsupportable to Flesh and 
Blood. And to the Astonishment of that Party, 
who knew her from her Youth, and had the 
Honour of her Friendship to her Dying Day; 
Though she was troubled with these Pains some 
Years before his Acquaintance with her, and 
they were growing upon her still more and more 
till, besides her High and Intolerable Fits or 
Paroxysms, She had Continuance of Pain per- 
petual upon her, Such as would have provd 
unsufferable Paroxysms to Others: Yet not- 
withstanding these great Impediments, and hard 
Batterie laid against her Intellectuals, her Under- 
standing continued quick and sound, and had the 
greatest Facility imaginable for any, either 
Physical, Metaphysical, or Mathematical Specula- 
tions ; So that She understood perfectly, not only 
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the true System of the World, call it Copernican 
or Pythagorick as you will, with all the Demon- 
strative Arguments thereof; but all Des-cartes. 
his Philosophy, as also all the Writings of him,! 
who (though a Friend of Des-cartes, yet) out of 
Love to the Truth, hath so openly for this good 
while oppos’d his Errors: To say nothing of her 
perusing (by the Benefit of the Latin Tongue, 
which She acquir’d the Skill of notwithstanding 
these great Impediments) of both Plato and 
Plotinus, and of her searching into, and judici- 
ously sifting the abstrusest Writers of Theosophy ; 
which that Party can testifie, was not out of any 
Vanity of Mind, or fond Curiosity, but it was, as 
it were, the genuine Food of her Natural Genius: 
Nor could he ever observe, while She could come 
abroad and Converse, that She would ever 
ostentate her Knowledge; or so much as make 
any Discovery of it, upon never so fair an Oppor- 
tunity; According to that Saying, writ on the 
Inside of a Paper-Book She had had a long time 
by her, and upon Occasion gave that Party, and 
may well be added to her plain Parables;. 
‘Ignorance is better than Pride.’ 

“ And indeed these Christian Graces, that shin’d 
in her all along this Close Pursuit of Truth and 
Knowledge, were so Eminent, that they might 
justly seem to obscure the Lustre of her other 
Accomplishments, with those that had Eyes to 
behold them, and were competent Judges of 
them. For whereas such Pains, so great, and so 
incurable (For they were so great, that nothing 
but the Intolerableness could make her undergo 

1 4,¢. Dr More. 
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such painful and coarse Remedies, worse than 
any Pain or Disease else could be, in any ordinary 
Man’s Judgement; and so incurable, that they 
puzzled and defeated all the Attempts of all 
Physicians: whatsoever; Galenists, Chymists, 
’ Empiricks, as well French as English; for she 
went into France on purpose to have her 
Cranium open’d (but none durst adventure on it, 
though they open’d her Jugular Arteries) in order 
to the Curing her Disease: So that at last She 
was fain to cease from making any more Trials. 
Which was the very Advice which that Party, 
her Faithful Friend, gave her betimes; namely, 
‘to betake her self wholly to GOD, and to make 
that Noble Experiment,! whether the Consum- 
mate Health of her Soul, would not recover also, 
in due time, the Health of her Body. But he 
confess'd withal, that it seem’d Morally impossible, 
for any one in such Circumstances of Extremity, 
not to make trial of any Natural means that 
might give any Hope of Relief. But it seems not 
without a Providence, that All means prov’d so 
ineffectual; that the Power of God in a Re- 
generate Soul might the more manifestly appear, 
how Victorious it is, even in the extremest Afflic- 
tions and Temptations. For, what I was agoing 
to say, whereas such Pain, so great and intolerable, 
doth ordinarily empeevish the Spirit of the 
Afflicted, and makes their Conversation un- 
grateful to Others, their Minds being taken up 
with their own Sufferings; I can witness from 
these Seven or Hight Years Experience of her, 


1 He said, I remember, this once concerning himself; That the 
more he applied himself to Virtue and Piety, he found his very Body 
the better for it. [Note by R. Ward.] 
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and that other Party, whom I have so often 
mentioned, for Four times as long again, that 
her Conversation was always with that Meekness, 
Kindness, and Discretion, even to those that 
have not fairly, if not provokingly carried them- 
selves towards her, in their pretended Friendship, 
that I cannot think of it without Admiration and 
Astonishment; and how Ready She was to put 
a good Sense upon Other Folks Actions, though 
Strangers, when their Credit hath been diminish’d 
by a Proud and Envious Tongue: And Lastly, 
how in the midst of her insupportable Pains and 
Affliction, which continued upon her to the Last; 
and which do naturally nail down, as it were, 
and fix the Mind of an Ordinary Soul, to its own 
Personal Concerns; how yet She bore the Care, 
and Provident Sollicitude, for all her Friends, 
and of her nearest Relations the most; which 
She did, in a manner, to her very last Breath (as 
I can witness, that was present with her when 
she died) as if She had been appointed by God 
the Common Good Genius, or Tutelar Angel, of 
all her Friends and Relations, even while She 
wasinthe Flesh. For though her Pains encreas’d, 
yet her Understanding diminish’d not; and in 
Contradiction to that Common Aphorism, She 
died without any Fever, merely of. her Pains, 
drawing her Breath a while as one asleep, without 
throatling, and with her Eyes open, and presently 
after giving up the Ghost. Her Antient Friend 
being acquainted with the Circumstances of her 
Death from Ragley, return’d only this short 
Answer. ‘I perceive, and bless God for it, that 
my Lady Conway was my Lady Conway to her 
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Last Breath; the greatest Example of Patience 
and Presence of Mind, in highest Extremities of 
Pain and Affliction, that we shall easily meet with: 
Scarce any thing to be found like her, since the 
Primitive times of the Church. Of her Super- 
natural Comforts and Refreshments after some 
of her greatest Agonies and Conflicts, and of her 
strange Praevisions of things future, I might here 
also make mention, but I hold it less necessary. 

“ And these things which I have Communicated 
to thee, concerning our Friend, this Excellent 
Lady; I have not done it out of any Partial or 
Carnal Boastings: But that God may be glorified, 
And that thou mayest the more fully understand ; 
That that Religion, that availeth any thing in 
the time of Distress, is not Opinion, Ceremony, 
Talk, or Fancy, but the Power of God in the 
Inward Man, in Vertue of the New Birth, or 
Real Regeneration which is the true and saving 
Knowledge of Christ in us, the Hope of Glory. 
Which Mystery she being acquainted with from 
her Youth, and growing up therein; it made her 
such an invincible Champion, and enabled her to 
bear up with that Stoutness and Constancy, 
either against the Buffetings of Satan, or sad 
Incumbrances of Afflictive Nature; in which, by 
the Divine Power in the New Birth, She hath 
prov’d herself more than Conquerour. 

“To the Attaining which Blessed State, if these 
Papers, which I have put into thy Hands, may 
contribute any thing, I shall much rejoice thereat : 
In the mean time, I desire thee, that thou wouldst 
accept this Office of Love from 

“ Thine in the Truth, as it is in Jesus, 
“FR. Mer. HELMONT.” 


CHAPTER XVII 


HAVING much, I doubt not, recreated the Reader, Further 
with the Admirable Character of this Great Lady ; ee 
I may now very well observe, that I have given the 

(I hope) by this a pretty full Account, in all pease 
things that I thought to be most necessary, of and Char- 
the Doctor himself: Nor was I willing to omit 2“: 
any thing that was proper, or that might make 

for the representing of his just Character; and 
especially that might Describe him in his Moral 
Frame and Genius to the World. And yet I am 
Sensible after all, that it is but a rude Portraiture 

that I have been able to draw; and this too from 
Strokes that are chiefly borrow’d from Himself. 

The more Peculiar Sensations that were still 
habitually in him, or the Inward Mysteries and 
Experiences of his Mind, are (as I said at first) 

more difficult to be known or represented. He 
affected little that was Singular to Outward 
Appearance, or rather Nothing at all; while his 
Inward Temper was Conscious to it self of many 
Singularities and Excellencies it enjoy’d. “Twas 

what he profess’d indeed upon Occasion to one 

(if it may not be taken by a wrong handle) “That 

to be really wiser than others, and yet not to 
affect, or appear to be so, was the greatest 


Wisdom.” 
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He was exceeding much in that weighty Dis- 
pensation describ’d by him in the end of Mastix 
his Letter now so often Cited; where speaking of 
the Advantages of Staidness and Gravity beyond 
the Profuseness of Mirth and Levity, he concludes 
thus: “But the Grave and sad Mind, that seldom 
ruminates on small Matters, whose Carriage being 
Calm and Quiet to the World, yet is full of Work- 
ings within, and strong Breathings after the 
Noblest Acquisitions, doth not fail, in the Con- 
clusion, to enjoy her Contentment secretly and 
apart from others; being fully compensated for 
her Patience, with all that Wisdom and Holiness 
that the Spirit of God bestows on them that have 
long waited for him.” And this minds me of a 
Passage I have heard of him: That a Person 
ask’d him once, how he did; as thinking, by some 
Appearances, he had not been well; when he 
profess’d afterwards to another, That he was at 
that very time full of inward Light and Joy. 

Few, I believe, were of a Chearfuller Spirit 
than himself: None of a more deep Felicity and 
Enjoyment. And he was so far from any Sour- 
ness in Temper or Religion, that he hath noted it 
as a sort of Maxime of his own in these Words; 
“For believe it, there is nothing more Civil, 
nothing more Humane, nothing more gentle and 
governable, than a Mature and Well-grown 
Christian.” I confess, I think also, that there are 
no Persons in the World have such a Right to be 
Chearful as the Virtuous and Pious; and it is but 
a just Fruit of so Excellent and Harmonious a 
Disposition, as well as a worthy Recommendation 
of Piety unto Others. And thus the Doctor 
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himself observes in another Place thus; “ Mirth Dial. I. 
and Chearfulness, O Sophron, are but the due Nu™> # 
Reward of Innocency of Life: Which if any- 
where, I believe, is to be found in your manner 
of living; who do not quit the World out of any 
Hypocrisy, Sullenness or Superstition, but out of 
a sincere Love of true Knowledge and Virtue.” 
But when this is said, the Satisfactions of Holy 
and Divine Personages are for the most part 
silentandinward. “It is the quiet and still mind 
(saith the Philosopher in his Physicks) that is 
Wise, or Prudent.” Nor is it less the Seat of the 
best Enjoyment, as well as Deepest Contempla- 
tion of Divine Things. “Crede mihi, res severa 
est verum Gaudium. Believe me, (saith the 
Stoick) true Joy is a serious (or well-compos’d) 
thing.” But having touched upon this largely 
before, I shall conclude here with that other 
Passage of the Doctor himself; “In sola alta 
mente, et placida,” etc. “In the deep and calm Praefat. 
Mind alone, in a Temper clear and serene, such ae 
as is purg’d from the Dregs, and devoid of the 
more disorderly Tumults of the Body, doth true 
Wisdom, or genuine Philosophy, as in its own 
proper Tower, securely reside.” 
He wrote to the very last; and had then under 
his Hands Medela Mundi, or a Practical Treatise 
which he ecall’d in that Title, The Cure of the 
World: Which also I suppose to be much of the 
same Nature, with that he speaks of to Mr Elys, Letters to 
under the Notion of The Safe Guide. noried es 
“If it please God, that I live to finish the 
present task I am taken up with, it is likely 
enough I may write such a Practical Treatise in 
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English, which I have long since call’d The Safe 
Guide. But whatever becomes of me, I doubt 
not but God will stir up those that will assist his 
true Church, and the main Ends of Religion.” 

This Catholicon for the World (thus left 
imperfect now) if Life and a Happy Temperament 
had serv’d, he intended to have finish’d. But 
though he did not live to do this; yet we shall 
-do well to consider that, as a sufficient Repara- 
tion, we have his Prescriptions at large in his 
Works; if the World shall think fit to make Use 
of them. He was, with some others I could 
name, for thrusting them upon None; and yet he 
thought them not perhaps the less Medicinal or 
Sovereign: Nay, when he was told by one, that 
he had pick’d out some Chief places in his 
Writings, in order to recommend them unto some 
Persons, and to point to them, he seem’d not to 
be pleas’d so well with it; but said, “They should 
be left to find them out of themselves.” 


CHAPTER XVII1 


I Am brought now at length to give an Account An Ac- 
of his Death and Last Illness: Which I shall do aie 
chiefly from one that was a faithful Attender on ae 
him in it; and who, as he ever honour’d him with * ae 
a very Particular Honour, so did he signally 
show it upon this Occasion. A very Great Person 
in our Church, and no less Friend to the Doctor, 
was pleas’d to say; “That he never observd a 
greater Instance of Friendship in any Person, 
than in this Party at that Time.” And to my 
Knowledge it was very Extraordinary; and no 
less Grateful and Serviceable to his Dear Friend 
the Doctor: Who would several times tell him; 
“That he was a mighty Cordial and Refreshment 
to him.” To my self he express’d how greatly he 
was oblig’d to him for his Company ; and that he 
“should not have known almost what to have 
done without him.” From this Worthy and 
Reverend Person, my Honoured Friend Dr John 
Davies, it is (I say) mainly, that I shall with all 
Faithfulness give the Reader an Account of that 
Cloud and Weakness, which after some time 
carried off the Doctor from this to a Better Life. 

He enjoy’d in the general (though Checquer’d 


with some Illnesses, and what he call’d, I remem- 
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ber, once a Valetudinarian State) an excellent 
Habit both of Body and of Mind; as may suffi- 
ciently be collected from the Nature and Fre- 
quency of his Writings. But for some time 
before his Last Sickness, he found himself to 
be often pretty much out of Order; and had 
particularly many times every 3rd or 4th Turn 
an intermitting Pulse; and once for Six Hours 
together (though he seem’d otherwise to be well, 
and went into the Hall) no Pulse at all. He was 
taken one Night after Supper very Ill in the 
Fellows’ Room, and swooned away. He com- 
plained afterwards, “That his Distemper was 
Wind, but he hoped it would not carry him away 
in a Storm.” This was about a Year before he 
died. And the Summer before this, for many 
Nights together, he felt himself in a perfect 
Fever: But it going off again after a few Hours, 
and he sleeping well the rest of the Night, and 
finding himself at Hase, and fit for Study in the 
Morning, with an Appetite for his Meat, Dinner 
and Supper, he took no farther Notice of it. 

But it had been much Happier in all Probability 
(I speak not for himself, but for the Church and 
Publick) if he had given some more heed to the 
Friendly Items of Nature. But immoderate 
Studies past (not to say, and present too) the 
Breakings and Weaknesses of Age, with some 
Trouble in Affairs more than Ordinary from 
without (which yet could never, Iam perswaded, 
have made that Impression upon his Mind at 
any other Season) meeting all together with an 
actual Indisposition, drew him at length into a 
sort of Sadness and Deficiency of Spirits: Inso- 
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much that my Friend writing to me about that 
time, gave me this Account. “He seems to 
labour under a Divine Melancholy; from whence 
notwithstanding he promiseth to himself a very 
great Advantage in the End.” And in that same 
Letter again, speaking of the Decays of Strength 
he was under, he adds this upon it: “But his 
Mind is Vigorous within; and breaths, beyond 
what I can express, after GOD and Virtue.” 

This was in November before his Death: And 
much to the same purpose was that which he 
wrote the month following; “Our most Excellent 
Friend is still held in a doubtful State, as to the 
Recovery of his Health: But he aspires, with an 
incredible Ardour of Mind, after that which is 
Best.” And a while after he was pleas’d to send 
me the ensuing Relation; “That he had been let 
Blood, and seem’d after it much better than 
before: yet it had a great deal of black Melan- 
choly in it, though other parts of it were very 
Florid and Sanguine: That though before the 
Writing of this Letter, at his sitting down to 
Dinner, he look’d dispirited, yet it was also 
with an Appearance of approaching Health; 
but before he had din’d, and after Dinner, I 
never saw (saith he) more vigorous Emanations 
from him, nor the Air of his Face Stronger or 
Chearfuller.” 

Yet after all this promising Appearance, the 
Sun began soon to be clouded afresh; and the 
dark sullen Vapours, as glad to take him at so 
great an Advantage, to be multiplied upon him; 
till weary with struggling, this envelop’d Star 
yielded at length to their Force and Power; and 
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was carried away by them from its State here 
into another Region; yet in this case not to lose 
but to increase his Lustre in that New World. 

As his Body had been out of Tune, for some 
time, so had his Mind, in a sort, before his great 
Illness; I speak as to that deep and Plastick sense 
(to use his own term) he had been under usually 
in Divine Matters: Insomuch that he complained 
on a certain time to his Friend, “That he had for 
a long Season been in as good a Way as he could 
almost wish; but he knew not how he came to be 
whimmed off from it,” (as his Expression was). 
And he noted again afterwards, how the Plastick 
went one way, and his Intellective another. “If 
he was to live, he could fetch them both up 
together (he said) again; but for that, he left it 
wholly to the Will and good Providence of God.” 
And perhaps his overgreat Endeavours to do 
this, in the State he was in, prov’d still but the 
more Injurious to him. He was (if possible) for 
making all Vital and Unison anew (with respect, 
I mean, both to Body and Mind) and for the 
rendering of his Affections and Passions, as well 
as Reason and Understanding, Joyous and Divine. 
He took notice once, looking on his Hands, “ That 
his Body (as he express'd it) was strangely run 
out.” His meaning, I conceive, was Things were 
not so Compact and Spiritous in it as they had 
formerly been. 

“Bven this Wonderful Man” (saith my Friend 
to me in another of his Letters) “repents him of 
several things that are past; and complains, that 
he hath not been in all things so closely united to 
the Will of God, as a Faithful and Perfect Servant 
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of Christ ought to be.” And he said to him 
another time; “That Repentance was a sweet 
thing.” And yet it is certainly True, what he 
spoke to this same Person many Years before, 
as we have above remark’d; “That he did not 
remember of a long time, that he had done any 
thing that was really Evil.” In all which, if 
rightly understood, there is nothing, as I conceive, 
either of vain Boast or of Contradiction: And 
there may be a Difference between the not doing 
things truly Sinful, and the not doing all the 
Good that was possible; or that might tend to 
a greater Perfection. 

He was twice (as I take it) after that first time 
let Blood again; and then there appear’d nothing 
of that black Melancholy in it. But yet still it 
avail’d not to a Recovery. 

In June I my self saw him; and twice waited 
onhim. He was the first time much indispos’d; as 
much almost, my Friend told me, as he had seen 
him any time of his Illness. Weaker indeed he 
was afterwards; but little more disorder’'d. “The 
Calamity” (he was pleas’d to tell me) “of his 
Condition had been exceeding great; that for 
many Weeks together he had livd almost a 
perpetual Pervigiliwm (with little or no sleep at 
all). So that it was a Wonder, and the great 
Mercy of God to him, that he had not been per- 
fectly Distracted.” Yet that Day he walked 
abroad; and Prudent, Pious, and even Pleasant 
things would come from him. 

He had a Melancholy, and some unruly Ferment 
of Nature about him, It was his own Reflection 
more than once to his Friend; “That his Body 
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was out of Order; but that as to his Mind, it was 
in its right Frame, and fix’d on God.” He said, 
“He thought he should have dyed Laughing ;” 
but was sensible now how much the Scene was 
chang’d with him; and repeated twice (as I 
remember) “That he was as a Fish out of its 
Element, and that lay tumbling in the Dust of 
the Street.” And at another time he said, “ That 
he was but the Remains of an Ordinary Man.” 
He was very Sensible of the State he was in; 
and the Occasion it might give to the World to 
discourse; and that some possibly might be prone 
to make an ill Use of it to the Prejudice of his 
Writings: But then he pleasantly obsery’d upon it 
this; “That he had read of a Person, an excellent 
Mathematician, that at last came to doat; but 
none (saith he) will say, that any of his former 
Demonstrations were ever the worse for all that.” 
Than which I know not what could have been 
said more solidly or ingeniously by any Person. 
The second time I saw him, he was in an extra- 
ordinary Calm and Easy temper. I was express- 
ing my Hopes to see him perfectly recover'd. He 
replied, “That GOD alone knew that; to Whom, 
through our Lord Jesus Christ, he entirely re- 
sign’d all that concern’d him; and that there was 
his Anchorage and his Rest: Not doubting of the 
Remission of all his Sins, through him that had 
dyed on the Cross for them.” To which he added, 
“That never any Person thirsted more after his 
Meat and Drink, than he, if it pleas’d God, after 
a Release from the Body:” Professing withal, 
“that he had deserv’d greater Afflictions from the 
Hands of God, than those he had met with.” 
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I took an Occasion to say; “That he might 
indeed be the willinger to die, because he seem’d 
to have done the great Work that God had sent 
him into the World for.” His Answer was, “That 
he hoped he had not spent his Time in Vain; and 
that his Writings would be of Use to the Church 
of God, and to Mankind.” It was his Expression 
(it seems) some Years before this, “ That it was to 
him a very great Pleasure, to think that, when he 
was gone out of the World, he should still con- 
verse with it by his Writings.” As he added also 
farther at this time to my self; “That it was a 
great Satisfaction to him, to consider that he was 
going to those, with whom he should be as well 
acquainted in a quarter of an Hour, as if he had 
known them many Years.” And this was the 
Last Time I had the Honour and Happiness to 
see him; being much pleas’d to leave him so 
Easy, and in so Hopeful a way, as I thought, of 
Recovery. 

But the Divine Foresight had not decreed his 
Stay here. His Weakness continued, and ad- 
vanced upon him. Yet as a Wise Person, both 
living and dying, and to add now at last to all 
the rest of his Pious and Prudent Reflections, 
he said this to his Friend towards the End of 
his Sickness; “It is the frequent Trick of some 
of the Romanists, when they speak of Men that 
have writ more than Ordinarily against them, to 
give out, that they alter’d their Minds before they 
died: Therefore do you tell all my Friends, that 
I have the same Sense of the Church of Rome, 
and of all the Great Points of Religion now, that 
I had when I wrote. And farther, if any one 
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shall pretend, that he ever heard me speak any 
thing that is Contrary to my Publick Writings: 
assure them again, They are my true Sense; and 
that to them I stand.” 

He was not (as likewise most other Persons at 
that time) without a due Sense, and sollicitous 
Foresight, of what seem’d so plainly coming on 
us in a late Reign. “We had a very Prudent 
Power (he said) over us.” Such was his own 
Prudent and Cautious Expression that he us’d to 
my self. And he added somewhat at that time; 
“That he hoped, he should be ready for whatever 
it should please God to cut out for him.” But to 
his Faithful Friend and Attender he said more 
particularly and at large, thus; “That if he were 
to be called out to a Stake, he could speak little 
to the People in that Condition: But this (saith 
he) I think, would be sufficient; to let them know, 
that my Sense, as to all Points in Controversy 
between us and the Church of Rome, was in my 
Publick Works; and that I was there come to 
seal it with my Blood.” And certain it is, that a 
very small time before his Death. he seem’d with 
some Concern to express it; “That he should not 
do that Service to the Truth, as to die or suffer in 
testimony of it: But however, he having writ so 
very freely, and thereby having so much exposd 
himself to it, and being ready in Mind, as he had 
often declared himself to be; it might not be 
without its Use.” 

And this reminds me now of another Passage 
in the Doctor, which he likewise spake of (and I 
tell it here on Condition it may not be mis-inter- 
preted by any), viz. That some time before his 
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Illness (on what Occasion I know not) he was 
making ata leisure time (by way of Diversion or 
Experiment) an Anagram of his Name, Henricus 
Morus Cantabrigiensis. It was falling otherwise 
at first; but not hitting throughly, it settled 
itself at length into these significant and exact 
Words; “Insignis Heros curnam se curabit?” 
(Why should this Eximious Heros be Sollicitous 
for himself?) Which he soon naturally inter- 
preted as a sort of gentle Reprehension from 
Providence for it: As it could not also, at the 
same time, but serve as greatly to fortifie his 
Mind under it. 

He profess’'d with Tears in his Eyes; “That he 
had with great Sincerity offer’'d what he had 
written to the World ;” and added this afterwards, 
“That he had spent all his Time in the State of 
those Words, “Quid Verum sit, et quid Bonum, 
quaero, et rogo; et in hoc Omnis sum:” That 
what is good, and what is true, were the two 
great things, that he had always sought and 
enquir’d after, and was wholly indeed taken up 
with them. Which is not much unlike that of 
Siracides, at large taken notice of in his Preface Philo- 
General; and which he there affirms to be the ore 
Bent and Scope of all his Writings whatsoever ; me 
and shows it by a particular Application to be so. 
“Quid est homo? ete. What is Man, and whereto Ecclus. 
serveth he? What is his Good, and what is his *## ® 
Evil?” and then he adds this; “ Whoso Affects p. 23. 
Niceties, or unprofitable Curiosities, let him seek 
them elsewhere: What Fruit, or Entertainment 
this my own Garden affords, I have sufficiently 
ere this informed the Reader.” 

15 
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Demosthenes is said to have griev’d at his 
Death, after having livd 107 Years, that he 
should go out of the World, “ When he was but 
just beginning to grow Wise.” The Doctor, on 
the contrary, had been long acquainted both 
with Natural and Divine Wisdom; and died 
Contentedly in the full, and even Antient Em- 
braces and Possessions of them. 

He broke out, but a short time before he Died, 
thus: “Doctor (saith he) [have marvellous things 
to tell you.” “Sir,” replied the other, “ You are 
full, I suppose, of Divine Joy.” He answer’d with 
a most deep Sense, “ Full.” 

It is Pity but that Reverend Person had ask’d 
him a little more particularly about it; namely, 
what those Marvellous Things were: But he saw 
him extreme Weak; and so it pass’d over. 

The Day before he Died, his Nephew Gabriel 
More, Esq., came to him; being sent for out of 
the Country by a Messenger on Purpose: Whom, 
though some things had pass’d that were far from 
being Grateful or Easy between them (as the 
Publick since hath been sufficiently acquainted) 
he made his Sole Executor, and left a very large 
Addition of Estate to him; saluting him at his 
coming very affectionately, and saying “ Nephew, 
you are kindly Welcome.” 

He said particularly to a Party some time 
before his Death, “that he was throughly recon- 
ciled to him:” And when some admir’d at his 
Candour, He replied; “ There was something that 
drew a Man’s Affections in such Cases almost 
whether he would or no.” 

With respect to his being sent for, and the 
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State the Doctor was then in, I had this Account. 
“ After this he was in a clammy Sweat, and his 
Pulse almost gone: Death seem’d to sit on his 
Countenance; and I thought he would have gone 
off. Asking him what I should say to his Nephew; 
He told me that he was exceeding Weak, and 
must refer him to my own Informations ; ‘ but,’ 
said he very affectionately and plainly, though 
also very weakly, ‘my kind hearty Love to him.’ 
When I ask’d him positively afterwards, whether 
I should send for him, he seem’d unresolv’d; 
saying that he was Melancholick and Suspicious, 
and might think that we play’d tricks with him, 
if he should continue thus ‘at trot, and loll, and 
hang on.” This Person since is dead himself ; 
and left the main of all that he had (as the Doctor 
had also once intended to do) to Charitable Uses. 

About 3 of the Clock the Day before he died, 
he call’d for a Glass of Sack; and seem’d some- 
what revivd; his Face lost its Cloud, and his 
Pulse came a little better, but very Weak. As 
his Friend was speaking to him as a Dying Man 
should be spoken to, he express’d his Sense of 
Death in those first Words of that famous 
Sentence of Tully’s; “O Praeclarum illum Diem !” 
The whole is to this Purpose; “O most Blessed 
Day! when I shall come to that Company of 
Divine Souls above, and shall depart from this 
Sink and Rout below.” 

That last Night of all, his Passionate Friend 
and Lover, seeing him so extreme Weak, wish’d 
him a Good Night with a more than Ordinary 
Pathos and Affection: To whom he replied as 
deeply and affectionately; “Good Night, Dear 
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Doctor.” And it was the last time he ever saw 
him alive: for the next Morning, between 4 and 
5 of the Clock, being the First of September, 1687, 
and the 73rd Year of his Age (his Body as well as 
Mind being now Fit for it) immediately before his 
Friend came into the Room, and while his Steps 
were heard upon the Stairs, the Doctor departed 
this Life; in so Easy a manner, and with so Calm 
a Passage, that the Nurse with him was not 
sensible of it. 

He was Buried decently by his Executor, 
Sept. 3rd, and lies Interr’d in the Chapel of that 
College, to which he had been so long an Egregi- 
ous Ornament. He died indeed a Present and 
Future Honour, not only to the College and 
University at large; but to the whole Church 
and Kingdom, the very Age he liv’d in, and to the 
Race of Mankind. 

Thus livd and died the Eminent Dr MORE: 
Thus set this Bright and Illustrious Star, vanish- 
ing by degrees out of our Sight; after, to the 
Surprise and Admiration of Many, (like that 
which was observ'd in Cassiopeia’s Chair!) it had 
Illuminated, as it were, Both Worlds so long at 
once; and shone particularly many Years in this 
our Northern Hemisphere, and to our own 
Kingdom: Thus sunk this shining and burning 
Lamp at length into its Socket: Or rather, in 
that former and better Comparison, to speak in 
the Cartesian Dialect; Thus was this Sun at last 
extinct. 

Pardon, GREAT SIR, these my faint Efforts of 
Respect and Praise: And let the World pardon 

1 The great (Halley’s) Comet of 1682 ? 
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these so free Expressions of Veneration and 
Applause. If it were in my Power, I would, for 
all our sakes, raise a Better Monument to your 
Virtues and Memory. But your own Writings 
are a Mausolaeum beyond all others whatsoever ; 
more lasting than either the Pyramids of Hgypt, 
or the Pillars that are so famed of the Old World. 
And now, SIR, Rest in that State of Caelestial 
Happiness you have so well describ’d, and are 
arrivd at. And may the Church, you have left 
behind toiling in the Dirt of this Terrestrial 
Region, excited by your Example, and benefited 
by your Labours, attain unto the Glory you have 
spoken of, here; and then follow you, in its Times, 
unto a Blissful State of Immortality hereafter. 

We have seen the End of this Great Man. And 
though some have thought it a sort of Paradox 
in Providence (as they have ingeniously term’d it) 
yet upon the whole; How many things were 
there very Visibly in it, Worthy of the Genius 
and Piety of the Doctor? How did the Sun shine 
often through the Cloud, and shew that there 
was still something extraordinary behind it? In- 
somuch that in Effect, it is but as a Shadow in 
a bright lucid Picture; or as an Kclipse of a 
Luminary on its going down. 


A De- 
scription 
of his 
Person, 


CHAPTER XIX 


Ir remains now to give a brief Touch upon the 
Description of his Person. He was, for Stature, 
inclining to Tallness; of a thin Body, but of a 
Serene and Vivacious Countenance; rather pale 
in his latter Years than florid of Complexion ; 
yet was it Clear and Spirituous; and his Eye 
hazel, vivid as an Eagle. One that knew him in 
his more middle Age, when he was somewhat 
swarthy, compared him to the Appearance of “a 
duskish Diamond.” He had an extraordinary 
Purity and Tenuity of Spirits which appear’d 
in the very Looks and Air of his Face; in 
which Seriousness and Pleasantness, Gravity and 
Benignity, seem’d to seat themselves by turns; 
or rather, in a sort, to reside together. His 
Temper was Sanguine; yet with a due Quantity 
of Noble Melancholy that was mix’d with it: As 
it was Aristotle's Observation, “That all Persons 
eminent, whether in Philosophy, Politicks, Poetry, 
or any other Arts, do partake pretty much of the 
Melancholick Constitution.” And the Reason 
seems evident; for that nothing of these can be 
Extraordinary, without a certain Weight and 
Depth of Thoughtfulness in the Frame and Com 


plexion of Man. His Body was, in the general, 
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well proportion’d; and his Person Fair and 
Agreeable. In short, Nature had not fitted amiss 
the Case to the Jewel, the Body to the Soul. 

Let me note here a Passage in his Illustrations 
on Daniel, which I take to belong much to himself. 
“Temperance and Devotion, and a Chearful Ch. 1. v. 
Dependence on God’s Blessing, even with Mean ‘> ™* 
Diet, must contribute much to Health and Beauty, 
and a quick and delicate Air in the Countenance. 
This is that which the Pythagoreans call’d Philo- 
sophical Temperance, the Mother of that Wisdom 
which makes the Face to shine, and nourisheth 
the Soul’s Luciform Vehicle.” To which I shall 
add, Wisdom viii. 19, 20. “For I was a witty Child, 
and had a good Spirit: Yea rather being good, 
I came into a Body undefiled.” 

His Picture was twice drawn, and prefix’d to 
his Writings. The first of these Draughts, placed 
before the Theological Volume, was not happily 
perfected: It had not the true Air or Spirit of 
his Countenance. The Motto’s underneath it are 
a much truer Representation of him. The second See Vol. 
(by Loggan) was more lucky and exact; and ar 
contains in a sufficient Measure the real Air and 
Visage of the Doctor: So that Posterity may be 
justly gratified with the outward as well as 
inward Pourtraicture of him. 


I have done now with the main I had to say by The 
way of Representation or Observation on this Bibel $ 


Great Person. The Things, as to the gross, which Apology 
I have taken notice of, if I pretend to give the caper 
Life of the Doctor, ought not to be omitted by Sense on 


me; and even Smaller Matters are often Useful the whole. 
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and desir’d on these Occasions. Whoever under- 
takes to draw the Picture of another, should (so 
far as he is able) do it strictly according to his 
Air and Features: And the exacter these are, 
be they what they will, it is still the better. If 
therefore I have but represented Dr MORE, or 
drawn his true Likeness, though with Paint and 
Colours that are Indifferent enough; sure None 
will blame me for my Faithfulness, or Diligence 
in this Point. 

It was the particular Desire of some Friends to 
me, that I would give a pretty full Character; 
and so leave it to the View and Judgement of 
the Reader. 

“T hope (saith one) you will not put a Vail over 
the Doctor’s Face, least it should shine too much 
for the People to behold. Give him his Due, and 
we desire no more. Let not any thing make you 
under or over-do it. The Times are coming on 
when the World will need, and will imitate, the 
most perfect Copies.” 

Again, “I hope some good End may be obtain’d 
by the writing of his Life; In which his Phil- 
osophy, Theology, and Divine Morality will in 
good Measure appear; and that the World may 
be put upon the Perusing of his Works. As to 
the Extravagancy you mention; You know that 
the Example is Extraordinary; and on that 
account, it is to be hoped, will have its Use. This 
was indeed an Objection that he himself made 
against the writing of his Life: But sure, in the 
mean time, you may take things as you find them, 
and so leave them to the Publick, without just 
Blame.” 
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Another hath this short Passage following; “I 
pray God heartily to bless you in your Under- 
taking; that His Glory and the Common Good 
may be not only aim’d at, but attained in some 
Measure.” 

But now after all; Notwithstanding I have 
this Great Honour for the Memory of the Doctor, 
and cannot but look upon him at all times, as a 
most Signal Instrument of the Divine Providence 
in these Latter Ages of the World, for the Pro- 
moting both of Knowledge and Virtue: Yet I 
would not willingly be misunderstood in any 
thing I have said; or be thought to pin my whole 
Soul upon any Person whatsoever. GOD alone, 
and His Eternal Truths, are Perfect and Infallible. 

The Greatest of Mortals may have their Allays. 

He himself hath dehorted from too Servile an 
Admiration of any Person, and hath observd; 
“That every Genius and Temper hath that in it, Antid. 
which is rejectaneous, or excrementitious.” And eee 
if there be therefore any, that on good Grounds, Bk. 3, ch. 
and such as they palpably feel, can in any respects *™ 
dissent from him; they have mine, and (what is 

much more) I dare say, his own Leave freely for 

it. Ishall shut up this with the Observation of 

the Doctor himself, on Mark iii. 21. 

“ But indeed this is the Fate of all almost that Myst. of 
are more than ordinarily Wise, to be accounted Goal, 
little better than Mad: For they having either 13, § ~ 
Higher or Contrary Apprehensions to the Vulgar, 
and consequently acting many times Contrary to 
them, they can hardly escape the Suspicion of 
Madness; the Multitude of their Judges, even the 
meanest of them, having not so mean a Conceit 
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of himself, but that he is Infallible in those 
things which he hath, for so long a time together, 
held as true, without any Control in himself, or 
of Others. And I remember a Passage some- 
where in Trismegist; Where the Instructor in 
High Mysteries, when he had enlightned his son 
Tatius, forewarns him of the Reproach he would 
undergo from the Vulgar; that he would certainly 
seem to them as a Man Distracted.” 

For my own Part, as great an Admiration as I 
have express’d, I cannot say that, in all things I 
am equally satisfied with the Reasonings and 
Discourses of this Excellent Person: And some 
Circumstances, it may be, or Particulars of his 
Writings, are not so unison to my Slower Faculties. 
And so still for Others of a far higher Form and 
Reason than my self; If they shall discover any 
Points in him not so Clear and Assured; or shall 
conceive him anywhere to have deviated, either 
in the Things themselves, or in his manner of 
treating them: I have nothing to say, but to 
leave All to the Free Exercise of their Reason 
and Judgement: And withal to remind them, 
upon the Supposition of any Flaws or Excesses to 
be found; That there is nothing absolutely or 
completely Perfect on this Side Heaven. We are 
to remember; That the Doctor, as all Others 
here, was.in the Body: And that this Illustrious 
Treasure he had given him, was in an Earthen 
Vessel; though one as much refin’d by Virtue 
and Regeneration, as ever perhaps any that was 
mere Man, and dwelt in a Human Body had. 


And now to sum up his Character in short; I 
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do verily believe, that never any Man, that was A Sum- 
not more than Human, had truer and more then of 
exalted Apprehensions of the Divine Nature than Doctor's 
he had; deeper and more Sincere Passions of oe 
Love and of Honour towards it; or, what is ‘ 
Consequent upon this, a more triumphant Joy 

and Satisfaction in it: That never any one had a 
greater and more admiring Sense of the whole 
Creation than he had; more Enjoyment of Mind 

again in it, Charity and Benignity towards it: 

That never any arrivd to Higher degrees of 
Wisdom, Righteousness, and Virtue, take it 
altogether, than he did; liv’d a Life of greater or 

of truer Happiness upon this Earth; or had more 

lively Apprehensions of the Nature and Glories. 

of the Life to come: That serv’d the Church of 

God with greater Faithfulness and Zeal in what 

he did for it; or wished better to either that or 
Universal Mankind, in all respects whatsoever, 

than he did; or hath left, in fine, greater Marks 

of it, or better Testimonies behind him of all this, 

in his Publick Writings: And when I have in- 
stanced in these, with his entire Faith in, and all 

the High Sense he had of Honour and Veneration 

for the Person and Giconomy of our Lord Jesus 
Christ; I know not what I should add more, to 
complete the Virtues and Perfections of a Man. 

To bring the Whole unto a Conclusion. He The Con- 
warn’d indeed one against the speaking highly or “S!"- 
magnificently of him; and said, it would conflare 
Invidiam, blow up Envy and Prejudice. But 
though this might be a Caution more necessary 
while living; yet I hope, now dead, the Observa- 
tion of it is not so Obligatory or expected. 
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I confess, I should have esteem’d it a great 
Happiness, to have seen some of those Noble 
Lights of the Heathen World we have read or 
heard so much of; Such as Pythagoras, Socrates, 
Plato, Cicero, Plotinus and Others: But I must 
own, I esteem it a greater to have seen Him I 
here write of. And I cannot but approve it as a 
Good and Wise Saying; Sit Anima mea cum 
Philosophis, May my Soul be amongst the Philo- 
phers; Yet of all these may Mine be Cum MORO; 
Or in the Exalted State and Disposition of the 
Doctor. 

I would not willingly be Injurious to the World 
in what I speak: But it may I believe be safely 
said; that some of the greatest Spirits have not 
always met with that Reception while living 
which they deserv’d; and have also afterwards 
obtain’d. And possibly this is and will be the 
Case of him I write of. 

Let the Matter be consider’d but well, and 
what can be imagin’d of greater Excellence than 
the Drift of the Doctor’s both Philosophy and 
Religion? Which if it might prevail would soon 
make the World an Universal Paradise; and to 
the Highest degree Possible here in this Life 
bring down, as it were, Heaven upon Earth; or 
rather Elevate the State of Earth to that of 
Heaven; to the making as much Difference 
between the Generations of Men as they are now, 
and what they would be then, as between the 
Fowls we see to fly aloft in the Air, and those 
that keep generally on the Earth. Which is but 
suitable to what he writes of the two Lands of 
Aptery and Pteroessa, with their respective 
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Inhabitants, in his 38rd Canto of the Life of the 
Soul: Denoting by the former, all such Souls, as 
in the Platonick Phrase, are without Wings; by 
the Latter, such as, on the Contrary, have Wings; 
whereby they bear up themselves above the 
Sediment of this low World, and are carried high 
out, in their Aspirings after Wisdom, and the 
Felicities of a Better. 

Give me leave to close this my First Part with 
a Passage borrow’d from the 2. Maccab. xv. 37, 38. 

* And here will I make an end. If I have done 
well, and as is fitting the [Subject]; it is that 
which [I desir’d: But if slenderly and meanly; it 
is all that which I could attain unto.” 


FINIS. 


THE EDITOR’S NOTE 


ONSET HE] SECOND), PART <OF GREV, Re 
WARD’S LIFE OF DR MORE, AND 
OTHER EXTANT MSS. 


THE Second Part of Richard Ward’s Life of Dr 
Henry More was written out for the Press but 
never published. It is probable that the First 
Part (not issued until 1710, which was twenty 
years too late) was almost incomprehensible to 
the non-mystical eighteenth-century readers, and 
no second edition seems to have been issued. The 
abrupt conclusion of the Second Part suggests 
that it was finished as a matter of duty, 
though the author had little or no hope that it 
would ever be published. The MS. probably 
remained in a collection of MSS., letters, and 
volumes of Dr More’s works, which belonged to 
the descendants of one of the trio of friends, 
Richard Ward, the younger John Worthington, 
and Dr John Davies. Early in the nineteenth 
century, Ward’s MS., with Dr John Worthington’s 
letters and diaries, the correspondence of Lady 
Conway and Dr More, and several volumes 
of the Doctor’s writings, came into the possession 


of Mr James Crossley, an enthusiastic biblio- 
239 
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phile of Manchester. He edited the invaluable 
Worthington’s Diary for the Chetham Society 
in 1847, and is (perhaps) responsible for the 
somewhat rash statement there recorded (and 
also written on the MS. itself), that the second 
part of Ward’s biography is “by far the most 
interesting and curious.” After his death, Mr 
Crossley’s enormous library was sold in 1886. 
Some MSS. relating to Dr More were bought 
by Dr Armitage Robinson, now Dean of Wells, 
and on the 200th anniversary of Dr More's death 
he generously gave the MS. of the Second Part of 
Ward’s “ Life” to Christ’s College library, which 
possesses an almost complete set of Dr More’s 
published works. Dr Armitage Robinson is also 
the owner of some of Lady Conway’s letters to 
Dr More, which are quoted by Dr Peile in his 
history of Christ's College. 

The MS. of Ward’s “Life,” Part II., is, as he 
frequently states, merely a criticism or appreci- 
ation of Dr More’s writings. The author was a 
mystical divine of the Cambridge school, but he 
had not the power of mind or soul to judge 
the work of a genius. He frankly ignores some 
of the Doctor’s works, but quotes largely from 
the Mystery of Godliness and the treatises deal- 
ing with mysticism, Hnthusiasmus Triumphatus 
and the criticisms and letter written under the 
name of Alazonamastix. Ward’s review of the 
writings first deals with the poems at some 
length, and then, more briefly, with the earlier 
prose works. Hedescribes most fully the Mystery. 
of Godliness, which, with John Worthington and 
the majority of More’s later readers, he believes 
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to be the crown of his literary achievements. 
There is very little more criticism of the later 
works; possibly Ward did not care for them 
(except the Divine Dialogues), or else he had lost 
heart, knowing that his task was doomed to 
failure. It is certainly “curious and interesting” 
as a contemporary attempt to fathom the genius 
and life-work of a man whose personality be- 
longed to a higher order than that in which his 
generation lived; but modern critics, especially 
Principal Tulloch (Rational Theology in the Seven- 
teenth Century, vol. ii.), have had a truer and 
deeper insight into the permanent elements of 
Dr More’s writings. 

The MS. (copy) of Dr More’s correspondence 
with Mr H. H. in the Cambridge University 
Library seems to be in eighteenth-century hand- 
writing, and probably had a different history, 
arriving there long before 1886. 

The actual MSS. of the Doctor’s works, pub- 
lished or unpublished, seem to have disappeared. 
A few of his letters are extant, however, in the 
Bodleian Library and the British Museum. 
Apparently the greater part of his correspond- 
ence with Lord and Lady Conway from 1650 to 
1679 is preserved in the latter, with those letters 
written to Worthington about the EHnchiridion 
Ethicum, and one to Dr Sharpe. In the Bodleian 
there is in the Tanner Collection a letter from 
Dr More to Archbishop Sancroft (Jan. 2, 1679), 
describing the aim and scope of the Exposition 
of the Apocalypse which he was presenting to 
the Primate. This letter may be in the hand- 


writing of Dr John Davies, as it is much more 
16 
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legible than another letter undoubtedly written 
by Dr More himself. This is addressed to “the 
Reverend Dr Simon Patrick, at his house in the 
great Piazza, London,” and discusses the case of 
Lady Gauden, who was greatly troubled by 
religious difficulties and depression. It is dated 
Oct. 5, 1673, and is typical of the Doctor’s best 
literary period, before he had become obsessed 
by the ideas of Apocalyptic interpretations and 
psychical and _ spiritualistic phenomena. Its 
style is closely akin to the Mystery of Godliness, 
and the Doctor’s spiritual counsel resembles that 
of the Theologia Germanica. His letters are 
always admirable—simple, sincere, leisurely, and 
full of friendliness,—and this is one of the most 
pleasing. 

There is also in the Bodleian a copy of Dr 
More’s poem on the Creation, in John Davies’ 
handwriting, and a letter from the latter to Dr 
More referring to his judgment a dispute 
between Davies and his Archdeacon, Denis 
Grenville of Durham. In conclusion, he declares 
his desire “not only to subscribe my self, but to 
do in all things what may shew that Iam 

“Yr most humble and most 
“ Affectionate servant 


“JO. DAVIES.” 


Besides this there is a “ proposal made by the 
Reverend Mr Richd. Ward of Belton in Lincoln- 
shire” to bring out a cheap edition of Dr More’s 
Works. This was apparently sent to the secretary 
of the newly-formed Society for the Propagation 
of the Gospel. It has no date, and it is possible 
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that the scheme failed owing to a lack of sub- 
scribers who would “take several setts of them 
at 4 Shillings a Sett in Quires.” 

There is also an autograph of Dr Henry More, 
with the signatures of Cudworth, Covel, Standish, 
and other Fellows of Christ’s College, apparently 
taken from a legal document. 

A selection of Dr More’s Letters to various 
persons (Lady Conway, Mr Elys, Dr J. Davies, 
and a Quaker leader, etc.), dealing chiefly with 
theological questions, is printed at the end of 
Ward's “Life.” Probably the MS. copies have 
disappeared. 


SHORTER POEMS 


TO THE READER 


READER, sith it is the fashion 
To bestow some salutation, 
I greet thee; give free leave to look 
And nearly view my opened Book. 
But see then that thine eyes be clear 
If ought thou wouldst discover there. 
Expect from me no Teian strain, 
No light wanton Lesbian vein : 
Though well I wot the vulgar spright 
Such Harmony doth more strongly smite. 
Silent Secesse, wast Solitude 
Deep searching thoughts often renew’d, 
Stiffe conflict ’gainst importunate vice, 
That daily doth the Soul entice 
From her high throne of cirewling light 
To plunge her in infernall Night : 
Collection of the mind from stroke 
Of this world’s Magick, that doth choke 
Her with foul smothering mists and stench, 
And in Lethean waves her drench : 
A daily Death, drad Agony, 
Privation, dry sterility ; 
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Who is well entred in those wayes 

Fitt’st man to read my lofty layes. 

But whom lust, wrath and fear controule, 

Scarce know their body from their soul. 

If any such chance hear my verse, 

Dark numerous Nothings I rehearse 

To them; measure out an idle sound 

In which no inward sense is found. 

Thus sing I to cragg’d clifts, and hils, 

To sighing winds, to murmuring rills, 

To wastefull woods, to empty groves. 

Such things as my dear mind most loves. 

But they heed not my heavenly passion, 

Fast fixt on their own operation. 

On chalky cliffs hard by the Sea, 

Safe guided by fair Cynthia, 

I strike my silver-sounded lyre, 

First struck my self by some strong fire ; 

And all the while her waving ray, 

Reflected from fluid glasse doth play 

On the white banks. But all are deaf 

Unto my Muse, that is most lief 

To mine own self. So they nor blame 

My pleasant notes, nor praise the same. 

Nor do thou, Reader, rashly brand 

My rhythmes fore thou them understand. 
H. M. 


RESOLUTION 


WHERE'S now the objects of thy fears: 
Needless sighs and fruitless tears ? 
They be all gone like idle dream 
Suggested from the bodies steam. 
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O Cave of horrour black as pitch! 

Dark Den of Spectres that bewitch 

The weakned phansy sore affright 

With the grim shades of grisely Night. 
What’s Plague and Prison? Losse of friends? 
War, Dearth and Death that all things ends ? 
Mere Bug-bears for the childish mind, 

Pure Panick terrours of the blind. 

Collect thy soul into one sphear 
Of light, and ’bove the earth it rear. 
Those wild scattered thoughts that erst 
Lay losely in the World disperst 
Call in: thy spirit thus knit in one 
Fair lucid orb; those fears be gone 
Like vain impostures of the Night 
That fly before the Morning bright 
Then with pure eyes thou shalt behold 
How the first Goodness doth infold 
All things in loving tender armes: 

That deemed mischiefs are no harms 
But sovereign salves; and skilfull cures 
Of greater woes the world endures ; 
That man’s stout soul may win a state 
Far rais’d above the reach of fate. 

Then wilt thou say, God rules the World, 
Though mountain over mountain hurl’d 
Be pitch’d amid the foaming Maine 
Which busie winds to wrath constrain. 
His fall doth make the billows start 
And backward skip from every part. 
Quite sunk, then over his senseless side 
The waves in triumph proudly ride. 
Though inward tempests fiercely rock 
The tottering Earth, that with the shock 
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High spires and heavie rocks fall down 

With their own weight drove into ground ; 

Though pitchy blasts from Hell up-born 

Stop the outgoings of the Morn, 

And Nature play her fiery games 

In this fore’d Night, with fulgurant flames, 

Baring by fits, for more affright 

The pale dead visages, ghastly sight 

Of men astonish’d at the stoure 

Of Heaven’s great rage, the rattling showers 

Of hail, the hoarse bellowing of thunder 

Their own loud shreekes made mad with 

wonder: 

All this confusion cannot move 

The purged mind freed from the love 

Of commerce with her body dear 

Cell of sad thoughts, sole spring of fear. 
What ere I feel or hear or see 

Threats but these parts that mortal be. 

Nought can the honest heart dismay 

Unless the love of living clay 

And long acquaintance with the light 

Of this Outworld and what to sight 

Those two officious beams discover 

Of forms that round about us hover. 
Power, Wisdom, Goodnesse sure did frame 

This Universe and still guide the same. 

But thoughts from Passions sprung deceive 

Vain mortalls. No man can contrive 

A better course than what’s been run 

Since the first circuit of the Sun. 
He that beholds all from on high 

Knows better what to do than I. 

I’m not mine own, should I repine 
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If he dispose of what’s not mine. 

Purge but thy soul of blind self-will 
Thou streight shall see God does no ill. 
The world He fills with the bright rayes 
Of his free goodnesse. He displays 
Himself throughout. Like common aire 
That spirit of life through all doth fare 
Suck’d in by them as vitall breath 

That willingly embrace not death. 

But those that with the living Law 

Be unacquainted, cares do gnaw; 
Mistrust of God’s good providence 

Doth daily vex their wearied sense. 

Now place me on the Libyan soil, 
With scorching sands and sun to toil, 
Far from the view of spring or tree, 
Where neither man nor house I see. 
Place me by the fabulous streams 
Of Hydaspes; In the Realms 
Where Caucasus his lofty back 
Doth raise in wreaths and endlesse tract. 
Commit me at my next remove 
To icy Hyperborean Jove. 

Confine me to the Arctick Pole 

Where the numb’d heavens do slowly roll: 
To lands, where cold raw heavie mist 

Sol’s kindly warmth and light resists. 
Where louring clouds full fraught with snow 
Do sternly scoul, where winds do blow 
With bitter blasts, and pierce the skin 
Forcing the vitall spirits in; 

Which leave the body thus ill bested 

In this chill plight at least half dead: 

Yet by an Antiperistasis 
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My inward heat more kindled is: 

And while this flesh her breath expires 

My spirit shall suck celestiall fires 

By deep-fetch’d sighs and pure devotion. 

Thus waxen hot with holy motion, 

At once [ll break forth in a flame; 

Above this world and worthlesse fame 

Tll take my flight, carelesse that men 

Know not, how, where I die, or when. 
Yea! though the Soul should mortall prove 

So be God’s life but in me move 

To my last breath: I’m satisfide 

A lonesome mortall God to have died. 


DEVOTION 


Goop God! when thou thy inward grace doth 
shower 
Into my brest 
How full of light and lively power 
Is then my soul! 
How am I blest! 
How can I then all difficulties devour! 
Thy might, 
Thy spright 
With ease my cumbrous enemy controul. 


If thou once turn away thy face and hide 
Thy chearful look, 
My feeble flesh may not abide 
That dreadful stound, 
I cannot brook 
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Thy absence. My heart with care and grief then 
gride 
Doth fail, 
Doth quail, 
My life steals from me, at that hidden wound. 


My phansy’s then a burden to my mind, 
Mine anxious thought 
Betrays my reason, makes me blind: 
Near dangers drad 
Make me distraught. 
Surprizd with fear, my senses all I find. 
In hell 
I dwell 
Opprest with horrour, pain and sorrow sad. 


My former Resolutions all are fled 
Slip’t over my tongue, 
My Faith, my Hope, and Joy, are dead. 
Assist my heart 
Rather then my song. 
My God! My Saviour! when I'm ill bested 
Stand by, 
And I 
Shall bear with courage, undeserved smart. 


CHARITIE AND HUMILITIE 


FARRE have I clambred in my mind 

But nought so great as love I find: 
Deep-searching wit, mount-moving might 
Are nought compar’d to that good spright. 
Life of Delight and soul of blisse! 

Sure source of lasting happinesse ! 
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Higher than Heaven! lower than hell! 
What is thy tent? where maist thou dwell? 
My mansion hight humilitie, 
Heaven's vastest capabilitie. 
The further it doth downward tend 
The higher up it doth ascend ; 
If it go down to utmost nought 
It shall return with that it sought. 
Lord, stretch thy tent in my strait breast, 
Enlarge it downward, that sure rest 
May there be pight; for that pure fire 
Wherewith thou wontest to inspire 
All self-dead souls. My life is gone 
Sad solitude’s my irksome wonne. 
Cut off from men and all this world 
In Lethe’s lonesome ditch I'm hurld. 
Nor might nor sight doth ought me move, 
Nor do I care to be above. 
O feeble rayes of mentall light! 
That best be seen in this dark night, 
What are you? what is any strength 
If it be not laid in one length 
With pride or love? I nought desire 
But a new life or quite t’ expire. 
Could I demolish with mine eye 
Strong towers, stop the fleet stars in skie, 
Bring down to earth the pale-fac’d Moon, 
Or turn black midnight to bright Noon: 
Though all things were put in my hand, 
As parch’d as dry as th’ Libyan sand 
Would be my life if Charitie 
Were wanting. But Humilitie 
Is more then my poore soul durst crave 
That lies intomb’d in lowly grave. 
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But if ’twere lawfull up to send 

My voice to Heaven, this should it rend. 
Lord, thrust me deeper into dust 

That thou maist raise me with the just. 


AD PARONEM 


Rieut well I wot my rhymes seem rudely drest 
In the nice judgement of thy shallow mind 
That mark’st expressions more then what's ex- 
prest, 
Busily billing the rough outward rinde, 
But reaching not the pith. Such surface 
skill’s 
Unmeet to measure the profounder quill. 
Yet I alas! my self too often feel 
Thy indispos’dnesse ; when my weakened soul 
Unstedfast, into this Outworld doth reel, 
And lyes immerse in my low vitall mold. 
For then my mind, from th’ inward spright 
estrang’d, 
My Muse into an uncouth hew hath chang’d. 


A rude confused heap of ashes dead 
My verses seem, when that caelestial flame 
That sacred spirit of life’s extinguished 
In my cold breast. Then gin I rashly blame 
My rugged lines: This word is obsolete ; 
That boldly coynd, a third too oft doth beat 


Mine humourous ears. Thus fondly curious 
Is the faint Reader, that doth want that fire 
And inward vigour heavenly furious 
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That made my enrag’d spirit in strong desire 
Break through such tender cob-web niceties 
That oft intangle these blind buzzing flies. 


Possest with living sense I inly rave, 
Carelesse how outward words do from me flow, 
So be the image of my mind they have 
Truly exprest, and do my visage show; 
As doth each river deckt with Phebus beams 
Fairly reflect the viewer of his streams. 


Who can discern the Moon’s asperity 
From of this earth, or could this earth’s discover 
If from the earth he raised were on high 
Among the starrs and in the sky did hover? 
The Hills and Valleyes would together flow 
And the rough Earth, one smooth-fac’d 
Round would show. 


Nor can the lofty soul snatch’d into Heven 
Busied above in th’ Intellectual world 
At such a distance see my lines uneven, 
At such a distance was my spirit hurl’d, 
And to my trembling quill thence did endite 
What he from thence must read, who would 
read right. 


Fair Fields and rich Enclosures, shady Woods, 
Large populous Towns, with strong and stately 
Towers, 
Long crawling Rivers, far distended Floods, 
Whatever's great, its shape these eyes of ours 
And due proportions from high distance see 
The best; And Paro! such my Rhyme’s to 
thee. 


wa 
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The groveling mind and moping poreblind eye, 
That to move up unmeet, this to see farre, 
The worth or weaknesse never can descry 
Of my large winged Muse. But not to spare 
Till thou canst well disprove, proves well 
enough 
Thou art rash and rude how ere my rhymes 
are rough. 


THE ORACLE 
OR 


A PARAPHRASTICALL INTERPRETATION OF THE 
ANSWER OF APOLLO, WHEN HE WAS CON- 
SULTED BY AMELIUS WHITHER PLOTINUS SOUL 
WENT WHEN HE DEPARTED THIS LIFE. 


I TUNE my strings to sing some sacred verse 

Of my dear friend ; in an immortall strain 

His mighty praise I loudly will rehearse 

With hony-dewed words: some golden vein 

The strucken chords right sweetly shall resound. 

Come, blessed Muses, let’s with one joynt noise, 

With strong impulse, and full harmonious sound, 

Speak out his excellent worth. Advance your 
voice, 

As once you did for great ANacides, 

Rapt with an heavenly rage, in decent dance, 

Mov’d at the measures of Maonides. 

Go to, you holy Quire, let’s all at once 

Begin, and to the end hold up the song, 

Into one heavenly harmony conspire ; 

I Phoebus, with my lovely locks ymong 

The midst of you shall sit, and life inspire. 
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Divine Plotinus! Yet now more divine 

Then when thy noble soul so stoutly strove 

In that dark prison, where strong chains confine, 

Keep down the active mind it cannot move 

To what it loveth most. Those fleshly bands 

Thou now hast loos’d, broke from Necessitie. 

From bodies storms, and frothie working sands 

Of this low restlesse life now setten free, 

Thy feet do safely stand upon a shore, 

Which foaming waves beat not in swelling rage, 

Nor angry seas do threat in fell uprore; 

Well hast thou swommen out, and left that stage 

Of wicked Actors, that tumultuous rout 

Of ignorant men. Now thy pure steps thou 
stay’st 

In that high path, where God’s light shines about, 

And perfect Right its beauteous beams displayes. 

How oft, when bitter wave of troubled flesh, 

And whirlpool-turnings of the lower spright, 

Thou stoutly strov’st with, Heaven did thee 
refresh, 

Held out a mark to guide thy wandring flight! 

While thou in tumbling seas didst strongly toyl 

To reach the steddie Land, struckst with thy arms 

The deafing surges, that with rage do boyl; 

Steared by that signe thou shunn’st those common 
harms. 

How oft, when rather cast of thy soul’s eye 

Had thee misguided into crooked wayes, 

Wast thou directed by the Deitie ? 

They held out to thee their bright lamping rayes: 

Dispers’d the mistie darknesse, safely set 

Thy feeble feet in the right path again. 

Nor easie sleep so closely ere beset 


_ 
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Thy eyelids, nor did dimnesse ere so stain 
Thy radiant sight, but thou such things didst see 
Even in that tumult, that few can arrive 
Of all are named from Philosophie 
To that high pitch, or to such secrets dive. 

But sith this body thy pure soul divine 
Hath left, quite risen from her rotten grave, 
Thou now among those heavenly wights dost 

shine, 
Whose wonne! this glorious lustre doth embrave: 
There lovely Friendship, mild-smiling Cupid’s 
there, 
With lively looks, and amorous suavitie, 
Full of pure pleasure, and fresh flowring chear ; 
Ambrosian streams sprung from the Deitie 
Do frankly flow, and soft love-kindling winds 
Do strike with a delicious sympathie 
Those tender spirits, and fill up their minds 
With satisfying joy. The puritie 
Of holy fire their heart doth then invade, 
And sweet Perswasion, meek Tranquilitie, 
The gentle-breathing Air, the Heavens nought sad, 
Do maken up this great felicitie. 
Here Rhadamanthus, and just Hacus, 
Here Minos wonnes, with those that liv’d of yore 
I th’ golden age; here Plato vigorous 
In holy virtue, and fair Pythagore. 
These been the goodly Offspring of Great Jove, 
And liven here, and who so fill’d the Quire 
And sweet assembly of immortall Love, 
Purging their spirits with refining fire; 
These with the happy Angels live in blisse, 
Full fraught with joy, and lasting pure delight, 
1 Dwelling. 
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In friendly feasts, and life-outfetching kisse. 
But ah! dear Plotin, what smart did thy sprite 
Indure, before thou reach’st this high degree 

Of happinesse? what agonies, what pains 

Thou underwent’st to set thy soul so free 

From baser life? She now in heaven remains 
Mongst the pure Angels. O thrice-happy wight! 
Fast plac’d in view of that Eternall Light, 

And sitt’st secure from the foul bodies strife. 


But now, you comely virgins, make an end, 
Break off this musick, and deft seemly Round, 
Leave off your dance: For Plotin my dear friend 
Thus much I meant my golden harp should sound. 


a7, 
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AN HYMN 
UPON THE NATIVITY OF CHRIST 


THE Holy Son of God most High, 
For Love of Adam’s lapsed Race, 
Quit the sweet Pleasures of the Sky, 
To bring us to that happy Place. 


His Robes of Light he laid aside, 
Which did his Majesty adorn, 

And the frail state of Mortals tried, 
In Humane Flesh and Figure born. 


Down from above this Day-Star slid, 
Himself in living Earth t’ entomb, 
And all his Heawnly Glory hid 
In a pure lowly Virgin’s Womb. 


Whole Quires of Angels sing 
The Mystery of his Sacred Birth, 

And ‘the blest News to Shepherds bring, 
Filling their watchful Souls with Mirth. 


The Son of God thus Man became, 
That Men the Sons of God might be, 
And by their second Birth regain 


A likeness to His Deity. 
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Lord give us humble and pure Minds, 
And fill us with thy Heawnly Love, 

That Christ thus in our Hearts enshrin’d, 
We all may be born from above. 


And being thus Regenerate 
Into a Life and Sense Divine, 
We all Ungodliness may hate, 
And to thy living Word encline. 


That nourish’d by that Heav’nly Food 
To manly Stature we may grow, 

And steadfastly pursue what’s good, 
That all our high Descent may know. 


Grant we thy Seed, may never yield 
Our Souls to soil with any Blot, 

But still stand Conquerors in the field, 
To shew his Power who us begot. 


That after this our Warfare’s done, 
And travails of a toilsome Stage, 

We may in Heav’n with Christ thy Son 
Enjoy our promis’ Heritage. Amen. 


AN Hymn 
UPON THE PASSION OF CHRIST 
THE faithful Shepherd from on high The His- 
Came down to seek his strayed Sheep, socials 
Which in this Earthly Dale did lie, tion. 


Of Grief and Death the Region deep. 
Those Glories and those Joys above 
*Twas much to quit for Sinners’ sake: 
But yet behold far greater Love, 
Such Pains and Toils to undertake. 
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An abject Life which all despise 

The Lord of Glory underwent, 

And with the Wicked’s worldly guize 
His righteous Soul for grief was rent. 
His Innocence contempt attends, 

His Wisdom and his Wonders great; 
Envy on these her poison spends, 
And Pharisaick Rage their threats. 


At last their Malice boil’d so high 

As Witnesses false to suborn, 

The Lord of Life to cause to die, 

His Body first with Scourges torn. 

With royal Robes in scorn th’ him dight, 
And with a wreath of Thorns him crown: 
A Sceptre-Reed in farther spight 

They add unto his Purple Gown. 


Then scoffingly they bend the knee, 

And spit upon his sacred Face; 

And after hang him on a Tree 

Betwixt two Theives, for more Disgrace. 
With Nails they piere’d his Hands and Feet, 
The Blood thence trickled to the Ground: 
The Pangs of Death his Countenance sweet 
And lovely Eyes with Night confound. 


Thus laden with our weight of Sin 

This spotless Lamb himself bemoans, 

And while for us he Life doth win, 

Quits his own Breath with deep-fetch’d Groans. 
Affrighted Nature shrinketh back, 

To see so direful dismal sight ; 

The Earth doth quake, the Mountains crack, 
Th’ abashed Sun withdraws his Light. 
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Then can we Men so senseless be, The Ap- 
As not to melt in flowing Tears, oo 
Who cause were of his Agonie, Emprove- 
Who suffer’d thus to cease our Fears, aeiee os 


To reconcile us to our God 

By this his precious Sacrifice, 

And shield us from his wrathful Rod, 
Wherewith he Sinners doth chastise ? 


O wicked Sin to be abhorr’d, 

That God’s own Son thus fore’d to die! 

O Love profound to be ador’d; 

That found so potent Remedie! 

O Love more strong than Pain and Death, 
To be repaid by nought but Love, 
Whereby we vow our Life and Breath 
Entire to serve our God above! 


For who for shame durst now complain 
Of dolourous dying unto Sin, 

While he recounts the hideous Pain 
His Saviour felt our Souls to win ? 

Or who can harbour Anger fell, 

Envy, revengeful Spight, or Hate, 

If he but once consider well 

Our Saviour lov’d at such a rate ? 


Wherefore, Lord, since thy Son most just 
His natural Life for us did spill, 

Grant we our sinful Lives and Lust 

May sacrifice unto his Will. 

That to our selves we being dead, 
Henceforth to him may wholly live, 

Who us to free from Dangers dread 
Himself a Sacrifice did give. 


The His- 
torical 
Narra- 
tion. 


Isai. xiii. 
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Grant that the sense of so great Love 
Our Souls to him may firmly tie, 

And forcibly us all may move 

To live in mutual Amity. 

That no pretence to Hate or Strife 
May rise from any Injury, 

Since thy dear Son, the Lord of Life, 
For love of us (when Foes) did die. 


AN HyMNn 


UPON THE RESURRECTION OF CHRIST 


WHO’ this we see from Edom come, 
With bloody robes from Bosrah Town? 
He whom false Jews to death did doom, 
And Heawv’n’s fierce Anger had cast down. 


His righteous Soul alone was fain 

The Wine-press of God’s Wrath to tread, 
And all his Garments to distain, 

And sprinkled Cloaths to die bright-red. 


’Gainst Hell and Death he stoutly fought, 
Who Captive held him for three Days: 
But straight he his own Freedom wrought, 

And from the dead himself did raise. 


The brazen Gates of Death he brake, 
Triumphing over Sin and Hell, 

And made th’ Infernal Kingdoms quake, 
With all that in those Shades do dwell. 


His murthered Body he resum’d 
Maugre the grave’s close grasp and strife, 
And all these Regions thence perfum’d 
With the sweet hopes of lasting Life. 
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O mighty Son of God most High, The Ap- 
That conqueredst thus Hell, Death and Sin, agree 
Give us a glorious Victory Emprove- 
Over our deadly Sins to win. na of 


Go on, and Hdom'! still subdue, 
And quite cut off his wicked Race; 
And raise in us thine Image true, 
Which sinful Hdom? doth deface. 


Teach us our Lusts to mortifie 
In virtue of thy precious Death : 
That while to sin all-dead we lie, 
Thou mayst infuse thy Heav’nly breath. 


To Righteousness our Spirits raise, 
And quick’n us with thy Life and Love; 
That we may walk here to thy Praise, 
And after live in Heav’n above. 


Grant we in Glory may appear 
Clad with our Resurrection-Vest, 

When thou shalt lead thy flock most dear 
Up to the Mansions of the Blest. 


AN Hymn 
UPON CHRIST’S ASCENSION 


Gop is ascended up on high The His- 
With merry noise of Trumpet’s sound, ese 
And Princely seated in the Sky tion. 


Rules over all the World around. 


1 Flesh and blood in the moral sense. 2 The old Adam, Rom, vi. 
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The Tabernacle did of old 

His Presence to the Jews restrain: 
But after in our Flesh enfold 

A larger Empire he did gain. 


For suffering in Humane Flesh 

For all he rich Redemption wrought, 
And will with lasting Life refresh 
His Heritage so dearly bought. 


Sing Praises then, sing Praises loud 
Unto our Universal King: 

He who ascended on a Cloud, 

To him all Laud and Praises sing. 


Captivity he captive led, 

Triumphing o’er the Powers of Hell, 
And struck their eyes with glory dread 
Who in the Airy Regions dwell. 


In Humane Flesh and Shape he went 
Adorned with his Passion-Scars, 

Which in Heav’n’s sight he did present 
More glorious than the glittering Stars. 


O happy Pledge of Pardon sure, 

And of an endless blissful State, 

Since Humane Nature once made pure 
For Heav’n becomes so fit a Mate! 


Lord, raise our sinking Minds therefore 
Up to our proper Country dear, 

And purifie us evermore, 

To fit us for those Regions clear. 


Let our converse be still above 
Where Christ at thy right hand doth sit; 
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And quench in us all worldly Love, 
That with thy self our Souls may knit. 


Make us all Earthly things despise, 

And freely part with this World’s good, 
That we may win that Heav’nly prize 
Which Christ has purchas’d with his Blood. 


That when he shall return again 

In Clouds of Glory,! as he went, Acts i. 11. 
Our Souls no foulness may retain, 

But be found pure and innocent ; 


And so may mount to his bright Hosts 
On Eagle’s wings up to the Sky 

And be conducted to the Coasts 

Of everlasting Bliss and Joy. 


AN Hymn 


UPON THE DESCENT OF THE HOLY GHOST 
AT THE DAY OF PENTECOST 


WHEN Christ his Body up had born The Nar- 
To Heav’n from his Disciples’ sight, ration. 
Then they like Orphans all forlorn 

Spent their sad days in mournful plight. 


But he ascended up on high 

More Sacred Gifts for to receive, 

And freely showr them from the Sky 
On those which he behind did leave. 


1 Cp. Wordsworth’s Ode on Intimations of Immortality, v. : 


‘‘ But trailing clouds of glory do we come 
From God, who is our home.” 
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He for the Presence of his Flesh 

To them the Holy Spirit imparts, 

And doth with living Springs refresh 
Their thirsty Souls and fainting Hearts. 


While with one Mind and in one Place 
Devoutly they themselves retire, 

In rushing Wind the promis’d Grace 
Descends, and cloven Tongues of Fire. 


The House th’ Almighty’s Spirit fills, 

Which doth the feeble Fabrick shake; 
Acts ii. But on their Tongue such Power instils 

That makes th’ amazed Hearer quake. 


The Ap- The Spirit of holy Zeal and Love 

piceon: And of Discerning give us, Lord; 
The Spirit of Power from above, 
Of Unity and Good Accord: 


The Spirit of convincing Speech, 
Such as will every Conscience smite, 
And to the Heart of each Man reach, 
And Sin and Errour put to flight: 


The Spirit of refining Fire, 
Searching the inmost of the Mind, 
To purge all foul and fell desire, 

And kindle Life more pure and kind: 


The Spirit of Faith in this thy Day 
Of Power against the force of Sin, 
That through this Faith we ever may 
Against our Lusts the Conquests win. 


Pour down thy Spirit of inward Life, 
Which in our Hearts thy Laws may write, 
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That without any pain or strife 
We naturally may do what’s right. 


On all the Earth thy Spirit pour, 

In Righteousness it to renew: 

That Satan’s Kingdom ’t may o’erpow’1 
And to Christ’s Sceptre all subdue. 


Like mighty Wind or Torrent fierce 
Let it Withstanders all o’er-run, 

And every wicked Law reverse 

That Faith and Love may make all one. 


Let Peace and Joy in each place spring, 
And Righteousness the Spirit’s fruits, 
With Meekness, Friendship, and each thing 
That with the Christian spirit suits. 


Grant this, O holy God and true, 

Who th’ ancient Prophets didst inspire: 
Haste to perform thy Promise due, 

As all thy Servants thee desire. 


AN HYMN 
UPON THE CREATION OF THE WORLD 


WHEN God the first Foundations laid The Nar- 
Of the well-framed Universe, sation: 
And through the darksome Chaos ray’d, 

The Angels did his Praise rehearse. 


The Sons of God then sweetly sung Yop wes 
At first appearance of his Light, nial 
When the Creation-Morning sprung 

To deck the World with Beauty bright. 
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Within six Days he finish’d all 
What-e’re Heav’n, Earth, or Sea contain, 
And sanctify’d the Seventh withal, 

To celebrate his Holy Name. 


Then with the Sons of God let’s sing 
Our bountiful Creator’s Praise, 

Who out of nothing all did bring, 
And by his Word the World did raise. 


O Holy God, how wonderful 

Art thou in all thy Works of might, 
Astonishing our Senses dull 

With what thou daily bringst in sight! 


The fit returns of Night and Day, 

The grateful Seasons of the Year, 

Which constantly Man’s pains repay 
With wholesome fruit his Heart to chear; 


The shape and number of the Stars, 
The Moon’s set course thou dost define, 
And Matter’s wild distracting Jars, 
Composest by thy Word Divine. 


The Parts of th’ Earth thou holdest close 
Together by this sweet constraint: 
Thou round’st the Drops that do disclose 
The Rain-bow in his glorious Paint. 


Thy Clouds drop fatness on the Earth, 

Thou mak’st the Grass and Flow’rs to spring: 
Thou cloath’st the Woods wherein with Mirth 
The chearful Birds do sit and sing. 


Thou fill’st the Fields with Beasts and Sheep, 
The Rivers run along the Plains: 
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With scaly Fish thou stor’st the Deep, 
Thy Bounty all the World maintains. 


All these and all things else th’ hast made The Ap- 
Subject to Man by thy Decree; elas 
That thou by Man might’st be obey’d 

As duly subject unto thee. 


Wherefore, O Lord, in us create 

Clean Hearts, and a right spirit renew: 
That we regaining that just state 

May ever pay thee what is due. 


That as we wholly from thee are, 
Both Gifts of Mind and Bodie’s frame; 
So by them both we may declare 

The Glory of thy Holy Name. 


AN Hymn 


UPON THE REDEMPTION OF THE WORLD 
-THROUGH CHRIST 


IN HIS REINTRODUCTION OF THE NEW CREATURE 


THE Lord both Heav’n and Earth hath made, The Nar- 
His Word did all things frame, ration. 
And Laws to every Creature gave, 
Who still observe the same. 
The faithful Sun doth still return 
The Seasons of the Year, 
And at just times the various Moon 
Now round, now horn’d appears. 


The Plants retain their Virtue still, 
Their Verdure and their Form: 
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Nor do the Birds or Beasts their guize 
Once change, or shape transform. 

"Tis only Man, alas! that brake 
Betimes thy Sacred Law, 

And from that Image Heawnly, pure 
To Beastly Shape did grow. 


He headstrong left thy Holy Will, 
His own Lusts to pursue; 

Whence the true Manly form did fail, 
And Brutishness ensue. 

But thou, O God, who by thy Word 
Didst frame all things of Nought, 

By the same Word made Flesh, for Man 
Hast rich Redemption wrought. 


Thy choice Creation-piece, thus marr’d, 
Thou dost again create, 

And by th’ incarnate Word restor’st 
Unto its pristine state. 

The glory of which Work raying forth 
Whiles Christ from Death doth rise, 

These two Creations one Seventh Day 
By right doth solemnize. 


The Ap- God, who commanded first the Light 
plication. Out of the dark to shine, 

2 Cor. iv. Enliven and enlight our Hearts 

6. 


By his pure Word Divine: 

That when this New-Creation work 
In us is finish’d clear, 

The bright and glorious face of Christ 
May in our Souls appear. 


That we thus once redeem’d from Sin 


Heb. iv. From our own works may cease, 
10. 
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And rest in God’s eternal Love, 
The Spirit’s Joy and Peace; 

And quit from this Earth’s Toil at last 
May sing among the Blest 

In that long-lasting Sabbath-Day, 
That Jubilee of Rest. Amen. 


PROSE PASSAGES 


EXTRACTS FROM THE “DIVINE DIALOGUES, 
CONTAINING SEVERAL DISQUISITIONS AND In- 
STRUCTIONS TOUCHING THE ATTRIBUTES OF 
GoD, AND HIS PROVIDENCE IN THE WORLD.” 


The proper Characters of the Persons, with some 
Allusion to their Names. 


Philotheus. A zealous and sincere Lover of God 
and Christ, and of the whole Creation. [R. 
Cudworth.] 

Bathynous. The Deeply-thoughtful or profoundly- 
thinking Man. {Henry More.] 

Sophron. The Sober and Wary Man. [George 
Rust ?] 

Philopolis. The Pious and Loyal Politician. [Sir 
Heneage Finch. ] 

Huistor, A Man of Criticism, Philologie, and 
History. [John Worthington. ] 

Hylobares. A young, witty, and well-moralised 
Materialist. [John Locke.] 

Cuphophron. A zealous but Aiery-minded Pla- 
tonist and Cartesian or Mechanist. [F. M. 
van Helmont or Joseph Glanvil.] 


The general Character. 


All free Spirits, mutually permitting one another 
the liberty of Philosophizing without any 
breach of Friendship. 
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THE FIRST DIALOGUE. (THE MEETING.) 


Cuphophron. Thrice welcome, O Philotheus, 1. The 
who have brought along with you two such eee 
desireable Associates as Bathynous and Sophron. Virtue 


Will you please to make a step up into the and As- 


Garden ? pgp 
Philotheus. With all our hearts. There is happy 


. z Immor- 
nothing more pleasant these Summer-Evenings tality 


than the cool open Air. And Ill assure you it is before the 


Pl 
very fresh here, and the Prospect very delight- eee 
some. Grandeur 


Cuph. Methinks I envy Greatness for nothing bored. 


so much as their magnificent Houses, and their World- 
large Gardens and Walks, their Quarters con- 
trived into elegant Knots adorned with the most 
beautiful Flowers, their Fountains, Cascades and 
Statues; that I might be in a more splendid 
capacity of entertaining my Friends. This would 

be to me no small prelibation of the Joys of 
Paradise here upon Earth. 

Philoth. For my part, Cuphophron, I think he 
need envy no body who has his Heart full fraught 
with the Love of God, and his Mind established 
in a firm belief of that unspeakable Happiness 
that the vertuous and pious Soul enjoys in the 
other State amongst the spirits of just Men made 
perfect. The firm belief of this in an innocent 
Soul is so high a prelibation of those eternal 
Joys, that it equalizes such an one’s Happiness, 
if he have but the ordinary Conveniences of life, 
to that of the greatest Potentates. Their differ- 
ence in external Fortune is as little considerable 
as a Semidiameter of the Earth in two Be tes 
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of the highest Heaven, the one taken from the 
Surface of the Earth, the other from its Centre: 
The disproportion you know is just nothing. 

Cuph. It is so. 

Philoth. And for gratifying your Friends; They 
that are in a capacity of being truly such, are as 
fully well satisfied with your ordinary Entertain- 
ment, as if you were Master of the Fortunes of 
Princes. Besides that it would be hazardous to 
your self to live in that affected Splendour you 
speak of, as it is not altogether safe to affect it. 
For both the desire and enjoyment of external 
Pomp does naturally blind the eyes of the Mind, 
and attempts the stifling of her higher and more 
heavenly Operations, engages the thoughts here 
below, and hinders those Meditations that carry 
the Soul to an anticipatory view of those eternal 
Glories above. 

Cuph. What you say, Philotheus, may be, and 
may not be: These things are as they are used. 
But I must confess I think worldly Fortunes are 
most frequently abused, and that there is a 
danger in them: which makes me the more con- 
tented with the state I am in. 

Philoth. And so you well may be, Cuphophron: 
for tho’ you will not admit you live splendidly, 
yet it cannot be deny’d but that you live neatly 
and elegantly. For such are the Beds and Alleys 
of this little Spot of Ground: And such also that 
Arbour, if the Inside be as neat as the Outside. 

Cuph. That you may quickly see, Philotheus. 

Philoth. All very handsome, Table, Cushions, 
Seats and all. 

Cuph. Here I love to entertain my Friends 
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with a frugal Collation, a Cup of Wine, a Dish 
of Fruit and a Manchet!: The rest they make 
up with free Discourses in Philosophy. And 
this will prove your greatest Entertainment now, 
Philotheus, if Philopolis, Euistor and Hylobares 
were come. 

Sophron. No Entertainment better any-where 
than a frugal Table and free and ingenuous 
Discourse. But I pray you Cuphophron, who is 
that Hylobares? Is it he who is so much famed 
for holding “That there is nothing but Body or [Descrip- 
Matter in the World; That there is nothing Just Seetee 6 
or Unjust in its own Nature; That all Pleasures Philo- 
are alike honest, though it be never so unaccount- eopy 4 
able a satisfaction of either a Man’s Cruelty or 
his Lust ?” 

Cuph. O no, itis not he. For I verily believe I 
know who you mean, though it never was yet my 
Fortune to be in his Company, and I least of all 
desire it now. For he is a Person very inconvers- 
-able, and, as they say, an imperious Dictatour of 
the Principles of Vice, and impatient of all dispute 
and contradiction. But this Hylobares is quite 
of another Genius and extraction; one that is as 
great a Moralist on this side rigour and severity 
of Life, as he is a Materialist, and of a kind and 
friendly Nature. 

Bathyn. That is not incredible: For I see no 
reason why a Soul that is unfortunately immersed 
into this material or corporeal Dispensation may 
not in the main be as solid a Moralist as a Mathe- 
matician. For the chief Points of Morality are 
no less demonstrable than Mathematicks; nor is 

1 A loaf of fine white bread. 


Gen. 


xXviii. 16, 
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the Subtilty greater in Moral Theorems than in 
Mathematical. 

Sophron. In my Mind it is a sign of a great deal 
of natural Integrity and inbred Nobleness of 
Spirit, that maugre the heaviness of his Com- 
plexion that thus strongly bears him down from 
apprehending as concerning Metaphysical Truths, 
yet he retains so vivid resentments of the more 
solid Morality. 

Philoth. That will redound to his greater Joy 
and Happiness, whenever it shall please God to 
recover his Soul into a clearer knowledge of 
himself. For even Moral Honesty it self is part 
of the Law of God, and an adumbration of the 
Divine Life. So that when Regeneration has 
more thoroughly illuminated his Understanding, 
I doubt not but that he will fall into that pious 
admiration and speech of the ancient Patriarch, 
Verily God was in this place, and I knew not of it. 
Wherefore those that are the true lovers of God 
must be friendly and lovingly disposed towards all 
his Appearances, and bid a kind welcome to the 
first Dawnings of that Diviner Light. 

Cuph. But besides the goodness of his Disposi- 
tion, he has a very smart Wit, and is a very 
shrewd Disputant in those Points himself seems 
most puzzled in, and is therein very dexterous in 
puzzling others, if they be not thorough-paced 
Speculators in those great Theories. 

Soph. If he have so much Wit added to his 
Sincerity, his case is the more hopeful. 

Cuph. What he has of either you will now 
suddenly have the opportunity to experience 
your selves: for I see Philopolis and the rest 
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coming up into the Garden. I will meet them 
and bring them to you. Gentlemen, you are all 
three welcome at once, but most of all Philopolis, 
as being the greatest Stranger. 

Philopolis. I pray you Cuphophron, is Philo- 
theus and the rest of his Company come? 

Cuph. That you shall straightways see, when 
you come to the Arbour. 

Philopolis. Gentlemen, you are very well met. 
I am afraid we have made you stay for us. 

Philoth. It was more fitting that we should stay 
for Philopolis than he for us. But we have been 
here but a little while. 

Cuph. A very little while indeed; but now our 
Company is doubled, so little will be twice as 
little again. I am very much transported to see 
my little Arbour stored with such choice Guests. 
But that mine own Worthlessness spoils the 
conceit, I could think our Company parallel to 
the Seven Wise Men of Greece. 

Hylobares. You are so transported with the 
pleasure of the presence of your Friends, O 
Cuphophron, that you forget to tell them how 
welcome they are. 

Cuph. That is soon recounted. I sent into my 
Arbour just before Philotheus came this Dish of 
Fruit, and this Wine, the best, I hope, in all 
Athens; and I begin at Philopolis, and bid you 
now all welcome at once. 

Hylob. You were very early in your Provision. 

Cuph. I did early provide for our privacy, that 
there might be no need of any body’s coming here 
but ourselves. 

Hyl. A large Entertainment. 
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Cuph. I keep touch both with my Promise to 
Philopolis, and with my own usual Frugality in 
these kinds of Collations: And yet, Hylobares, 
you have no cause to complain; you have to 
gratifie all your five Senses. Here is another 
Glass, taste this Wine. 

Hyl. It is very good, Cuphophron, and has an 
excellent flavour. 

Cuph. There’s to gratifie your Taste then, Hylo- 
bares, besides the delicacy of these ripe Fruits 
which recreate also the Nostrils with their Aro- 
matick scent; as also does the sweet smell of the 
Eglantines and Honey-suckles that cover my 
Arbour. 

Hylo. But what is there to gratifie the Touch, 
Cuphophron? 

Cuph. Is there any thing more delicious to the 
Touch than the soft cool Evening-Air, that fans 
it self through the leaves of the Arbour, and cools 
our blood, which youth and the season of the year 
have overmuch heated ? 

Hylo. Nothing that I know of: nor any thing 
more pleasant to the Sight than the Faces of so 
many ingenuous Friends met together, whose 
Candour and Faithfulness is conspicuous in their 
very Eyes and Countenances. 

Cuph. Shame take you, Hylobares, you have 
prevented me: It is the very Conceit and due 
Complement I was ready to utter and bestow 
upon this excellent Company. 

Hylo. It seems, good wits jump, and mine the 
nimbler of the two. But what have you to 
gratifie the Ear, Cuphophron ? 

Cuph. Do you not hear the pleasant Notes of 
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the Birds both in the Garden and on the Bower? 
And if you think meanly of this Musick, I pray 
you give us a cast of your skill, and play us a 
Lesson on your Flagellet. 

Hylo. Upon condition you will dance to it. 

Sophr. I dare say Philopolis thinks us Athenians 
very merry Souls. 

Philop. Mirth and Chearfulness, O Sophron, are 
but the due Reward of Innocency of Life; which, 
if any where, I believe is to be found in your 
manner of living, who do not quit the World out 
of any Hypocrisie, Sullenness, or Superstition, 
but out of a sincere love of true Knowledge and 
Vertue. But as for the pretty Warbling of the 
Birds, or that greater skill of Hylobares on the 
Flagellet, I must take the liberty to profess, that 
it is not that kind of Musick that will take my 
Attention at this time, when I see so many able 
and knowing Persons met together; but the 
pursuance of some instructive Argument freely 
and indifferently managed for the finding out of 
the Truth. Nothing so musical to my Ears as this. 

Cuph. Nor, I dare say, to any of this Company, 
Philopolis. 

Philop. But I am the more eager, because I 
would not lose so excellent an opportunity of 
improving my Knowledge. For I never met with 
the like advantage before, nor am likely again 
to meet with it unless I meet with the same 
Company. 

Cuph. We are much obliged to you for your 
good Opinion of us, Philopolis. But you full little 
think that you must be the Beginner of the Dis- 
course your self, 
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Philop. Why so, Cuphophron ? 
WII. Phil- Cuph. For it is an ancient and unalterable 
fare ‘S Custom of this Place, that in our Philosophical 
touching Meetings he that is the greatest Stranger must 
er § propound the Argument. Whether this Custom 
aia was begun by our Ancestors out of an Ambition 
wen his Of Shewing their extemporary Ability of speaking 
sincere upon any Subject, or whether out of mere Civility 
AT aeopoe: to the Stranger, I know not. 
ing them. Philop. I believe it was the latter, I am so 
sensible of the advantage thereof, and do not 
only embrace, but if need were, should claim the 
privilege, now I know it; but shall use it with 
that modesty, as to exeuse the choice of my 
Argument, if it shall appear rather a Point of 
Religion than Philosophy. For Religion is the 
Interest of all, but Philosophy of those only that 
are at leisure, and vacant from the Affairs of the 
“World. 

Philoth. Let not that trouble you, Philopolis: 
For, for my part, I look upon the Christian Re- 
ligion rightly understood to be the deepest and 
the choicest Piece of Philosophy that is. 

Philop. Iam glad to hear you say so, Philotheus, 
for then I hope the Argument I shall pitch upon 
will not appear over-unsuitable. It is touching 
the Kingdom of God. 

Cuph. Philopolis hath both gratified Philotheus, 
and most exquisitely fitted himself in the choice 
of his Argument, his Genius and Affairs being so 
notedly Political. It must be a very compre- 
hensive Argument, in which Religion, Philosophy 
and Policy do so plainly conspire. 

Philoth. It must indeed. But what are the 
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Querys you would propose touching the Kingdom 
of God, O Philopolis? 

Philop. They are chiefly these. First, What 
the Kingdom of God is. Secondly, When it began 
and has been, or is now to be found. Thirdly, 
What Progress it hath made hitherto in the 
World. Lastly, What Success it is like to have 
to the End of all things. 

Philoth. These are grand Questions indeed, 
Philopolis, insomuch that I am mightily surprised 
that so weighty and profound Querys should come 
from a Person that is so continually taken up 
with Affairs of the World. 

Cuph. I dare pawn my life that the noise of the 
fifth Monarchy, or the late plausible sound of 
“setting Jesus Christ in his Throne,” did first 
excite Philopolis to search after these Mysteries. : 

Philoth. I am not so curious to enquire into the 
first occasions of Philopolis his search after these 
things, as solicitous for what end he now so 
eagerly enquires after them. For it is a great 
and general error in Mankind, that they think all 
their Acquisitions are of right for themselves, 
whether it be Power, or Riches, or Wisdom, and 
conceit they are no farther obliged than to fortifie 
or adorn themselves with them, when as they are 
in truth mere Depositums, put into their hands 
by Providence for the common good; so that it 
were better they had them not, than not to use 
them faithfully and conscientiously to that end: 
for they bring the greater Snare upon their own 
Heads by such acquired Abilities, and make them- 
selves obnoxious to the greater Condemnation, 
unless they use them, as I said, as the Depositums 
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of God, not to their own Pride or Lust, but to the 
common good of the Church, of their Prince, and 
of their Country. 

Philop. I acknowledge that to be exceeding 
true, Philotheus. And next to those that are 
obnoxious they craftily decline the acquisition of 
any Power or Knowledge, that they may not run 
the risques of Fortune in witnessing to the Truth, 
or assisting the Publick Concern: which Hypo- 
crisie I being aware of, am so far from being 
discouraged, that my Zeal is the more enkindled 
after important Truths, that I may the more 
faithfully and effectually serve God and my 
Prince in my Generation, though with the hazard 
of all that I have. 

Euist. Which he has once already more than 
hazarded in the Cause of his Sovereign, besides 
the hazard of his life in five or six bloody Battles. 
But I hope he will never have the occasion of 
running that hazard again. 

Philoth. O admired Philopolis, you are of a 
right faithful and upright Spirit; verily I have 
not discovered more true Vertue and Nobleness, 
no, not in the most famous Philosophical Societies. 

Philop. I love to feel my self of an express and 
settled Judgement and Affection in things of the 
greatest Moment; and nothing, I think, can be of 
greater, than the affairs of the Kingdom of God, 
to know who are more properly and peculiarly 
his People, that my Heart may be joined with 
them wherever they are discoverable in the 
World, and my Hand may relieve them to the 
utmost extent of the activity of my narrow 
sphere. For it seems to me both a very ignoble 
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and tedious condition, to be blown about with 
every wind of Idoctrine or transitory Interest, 
and not to stick to that wherein a man’s loss 
proveth his greatest gain, and Death it self a 
translation into Eternal Life and Glory. 

Hylobares. This were an Excellent Temper in 
Philopolis indeed, to be thus resolved, if he were 
sure not to fall short in his Account. 

Sophr. But suppose he was not sure, seeing he 
ventures so little for so great a stake, I think his 
Temper is still very Sa eeiey, excellent and 
commendable. 

Philoth. But what needs any such supposition 
O Sophron? for as sure as there is a God and a 
Providence, such a single-minded Soul as Philo- 
polis will after this life prove a glorious Citizen 
of Heaven. 

Hylob. Iam fully of your Opinion, O Philotheus, 
that Philopolis his future Happiness is as sure as 
the Existence of God and Divine Providence. 
But the assurance of these has hitherto seemed 
to me very uncertain and obscure: whence, 
according to right Method, we should clear that 
Point first. For there can be no Kingdom of God, 
if God himself be not, or if his Providence reach 
not to the Government of the Universe, but things 
be left to blind Chance or Fate. 

Philop. For my part, Gentlemen, I could never 
yet call such Truths into Doubt, though Hylobares 
has divers times attempted to dissettle me at my 
House near the other Athens, where sometimes 
he gives me the honour of a Visit. But all his 
Reasonings have seemed to me sophistical Knots 
or tricks of Legerdernain, which though they 
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might a little amuse me, yet they could not move 
me at all from my settled Faith in God and his 
Providence. 

Philoth. So great a firmitude is there in Life 
against all the subtle attaques of shifting Reason. 
This farther confirms me in an Observation I 
have made a long time ago, “ That there is a kind 
of Sanctity of Soul and Body that is of more efficacy 
for the receiwwing of Divine Truths, than the greatest 
Pretences to Discursive Demonstration.” 

Philop. But though I want nothing to confirm 
me in these Points, yet if Philotheus could con- 
vince Hylobares of the Truth of them, and beat 
him at his own Weapon, it would be to me a 
pleasant Spectacle; provided he come to my 
proposed Theme at the last. 

V. The Philoth. It is a great wonder to me that a 
ard bee Person so ingenious as Hylobares, and so much 
argued conversant in Philosophy, should at all doubt of 
caine the Existence of the Deity, any more than he 
Designs does of Philopolis his Existence or my own; for 
oo we cannot so audibly or intelligibly converse with 
the Phae- him as God doth with a Philosopher in the 
ofNature, Ordinary Phenomena of Nature. For tell me, O 
Hylobares, whether if so brief a Treatise as that 
of Archimedes de Sphera et Cylindra had been 
found by chance, with the Delineations of all 
the Figures suitable for the Design, and short 
Characters (such as they now use in specious 
Arithmetick and Algebra) for the setting down 
of the Demonstrations of the orderly-disposed 
Propositions, could you or any else imagine 
that the delineating and fitting these things 
together was by Chance, and not from a knowing 
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and designing Principle, I mean from a Power 
Intellectual ? 

Hylobares. I must confess, I think it in a manner 
impossible that any one that understood the 
purpose of those Figures and the annexed Demon- 
strations should doubt, but that the Description 
of them was by some intelligent Being. 

Philoth. But why do you think so, Hylobares ? 

Hylo. Because it is the Property of that which 
is Intelligent to lay several things together 
orderly and advantageously for a proposed 
Design. Which is done so constantly and 
repeatedly in that Treatise, and so methodically, 
that it is impossible to doubt but that it is the 
effect of some Intellectual Agent. 

Philoth. Wherefore wherever we find frequent 
and repeated Indications of pursuing skilfully a 
Design, we must acknowledge some Intelligent 
Being the Cause thereof ? 

Hylo. We must so. 

Philoth. But what a small Scroll and how few 
Instances of pursuing a Design is there in that 
Treatise of Archimedes, in comparison of the 
whole Volume of Nature, ete. 


THE SECOND DIALOGUE. (CONCERNING 
PROVIDENCE.) 


Philop. Yesterday’s performance, O Philotheus, I. The 
has endeared to me the Memory of that Day, of [ntroduc- 
this Place (this sacred Arbour wherein we are 
again so happily met) and of your excellent self 
and the rest of this worthy Company for ever. I 
never reap’d so much pleasure in so few hours in 
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allmy Life. Inwhich notwithstanding the chiefest 
satisfaction was, that my dear friend Hylobares 
was so fully satisfied touching those mostintricate . 
Theories concerning the Nature of God and his 
Attributes. It remains now, Philotheus, that with 
the like happy success you clear his Mind of 
those manifold Scrupulosities and Difficulties it 
seems laden with touching the Providence of God. 


Il. The Hylobares. I have in my Mind such a croud and 

Ah pe cloud of Difficulties that I know not where to 

of Ob- begin or when I shall make an End. But I 

Oe at believe they are mainly reducible to these three 

Provid- Heads, or rather, if you will, to these two more 

a general ones, The Evils that are in the World, and 
The Defect of Good. ... 

Philoth. I dare avow to Hylobares that there 
are no Evils in the World that God foresaw (and 
he foresaw all that were to be) that will not 
consist with this Principle, That God’s Goodness 
is the Measure of his Providence. For the nature 
of things is such, that some Particulars or 
Individuals must of necessity suffer for the 
greater good of the Whole; besides the manifold 
Incompossibilities and Lubricities of Matter, that 
cannot have the same conveniences and fitnesses 
in any shape and modification, nor would be fit 
for any thing, if its shapes and modifications 
were not in a manner infinitely varied. 

Hylo. I partly understand you, Philotheus; I 
pray you go on. 

Philoth. Wherefore I infer, That still the 
Measure of God’s Providence is his Goodness: 
Forasmuch as those Incompossibilities in Matter 
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are unavoidable; and whatever designed or 
permitted Evil there seems in Providence, it is 
for a far greater good, and therefore is not 
properly in the summary compute of the whole 
affairs of the Universe to be reputed evil, the 
loss in particulars being so vast a gain to the 
Whole. It is therefore our Ignorance, O Hylo- 
bares, of the true Law of Goodness, (who are so 
much immersed into the Life of Selfishness, which 
is that low Life of Plants and Animals) that 
makes us such incompetent judges of what is or 
is not carried on according to the Law of that 
Love or Goodness which is truly Divine... . 
Hylo. I perceive by these beginnings, that you 
are likely to prove a marvellous Mysta of Divine 
Providence, O Philotheus.... But I had not 
dinumerately and articulately mustered up or 
shaped out the particular Arguments I would 
urge you with, though I felt my Mind charged 
with multifarious thoughts; and that pressed the 
forwardest that had left the latest impression on 
my Mind on the Road as we rode hither to this 
City, upon our being overtaken with so great a 
Storm of Thunder, Hail and a mighty dash of 
Rain, that we were well-nigh wet to the Skin. 
For I began to think with myself how consistent 
these kinds of Accidents could be with so good 
and exact a Providence as Men imagine. For the 
Highways yield no Crop; nor do we our selves 
grow by being liquored without side but within: 
besides the wetting of all our Cloaths, and the 
endangering the catching of an Ague or a Fever. 
Wherefore if Providence were so exact, the Rain 
would be always directed to such Places as are 
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benefitted thereby, not to such as it does no good 
to, but trouble and mischief to those that are 
found there. ... I demand if Providence would 
not be more exact, if all things were carried thus 
as my Instance implies they should be, than it is 
as now they are? 
Philoth. No, by no means, Hylobares. For the 
Scene of the World then would be such a languid 
flat thing, that it would disgrace the great 
Dramatist that contrived it. For there would be 
no compass or circuit of any Plot or Intrigue, but 
every thing so shallow or sudden, so simple and 
obvious, that no Man’s Wit or Virtue would find 
any Game to exercise themselves in. And assure 
yourself it is one fundamental Point of the Divine 
Counsel, and that laid deep in his Wisdom and 
Goodness, that at least on this terrestrial Stage 
there should be sufficient difficulty and hardship 
for all Sensible and Intellectual Creatures to 
grapple and contest with, that an ignoble and 
corruptive torpour may not seize their Bodies 
and Spirits, and make their life languid, and their 
Faculties useless, and find nothing to do in the 
World but to eat and drink and sleep. .. . 
XII. Of Hylo. I was going to object in the next place 
ee as well the Rage of the Elements as the Wrath 
Elements, of wild Beasts, and several Monstrosities of 
S25 - Creatures that occur, whether whole Species or 
Serpents single Individuals. For do not these discover 
ead some malignancy in the Principles of the World, 
rath of *° ; z : 
Wild inconsistent with so lovely and benign an Author 
Beasts. as we seek after? 
Philoth. I shall offer you, Hylobares, a very 
easie and intelligible Supposition. 
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Hylo. I pray you what is it, Philotheus? I long 
to hear it. 

Philoth. Only this; That this Stage of the Earth 
and the comprehension of its Atmosphere is one 
of the meanest, the least glorious and least happy 
Mansions in the Creation; and that God may 
make one part of the Creation less noble than 
another, nay, it may be his Wisdom requires it 
should be so at length in process of time; as the 
Art of Painting requires dark Colours, as well 
as those more bright and florid in well-drawn 
Pictures. Therefore I say the nature of things, 
even of all of them, Sin only excepted, is but less 
good here, not truly evil or malignant. ... For 
these diversities of Objects in the World variously 
touch the Minds of Men, playing upon their 
several Affections and Faculties as a Musician on 
the sundry Keys of an Organ or Virginals. And 
that Stop which is a Discord of it self, yet not 
being too long stood upon, makes the succeeding 
Harmony more sweet. 


FROM THE THIRD DIALOGUE. (THE DREAM OF 
BATHYNOUS.) 


Bathynous. I profess, Gentlemen, I am much 
ashamed to seem so light minded as to tell my 
Dreams before Strangers, especially before so 
grave a person as Philopolis. 

Hylo. The proper term, Bathynous, is not a 
Dream but an Oracle. 

Bathyn. But I am more ashamed to pretend to 


speak Oracles than to tell my Dreams. 
19 
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Cuph. You did not speak the Oracle, but the 
Oracle was spoke to you. 

Philop. Call it a Dream or an Oracle, or an 
Oracular Dream, it matters not, Bathynous, so 
we may enjoy the hearing of it. For Iam neither 
so unskilful or morose, as to have the lighter 
conceit of any one for telling his Dream, especi- 
ally in such Circumstances: nay, I think it is his 
Duty rather so to do. 

Bathynous. Well then, since it must be so, 
Gentlemen, upon the permission of Philopolis and 
the importunity of Hylobares, I shall recite to- 
you my Dream as exquisitely and as briefly as I 
can. You must know then, first, Philopolis, of 
what an anxious and thoughtful Genius I was 
from my very Childhood, and what a deep and 
strong sense I had of the Existence of God, and 
what an early Conscienciousness of approving 
my self to him; and how when I had arrived to 
riper years of Reason, and was imbued with some 
slender Rudiments of Philosophy, I was not then 
content to think of God in the gross only, but 
began to consider his Nature more distinctly and 
accurately, and to contemplate and compare his 
Attributes; and how, partly from the natural 
Sentiments of my own Mind, partly from the 
countenance and authority of holy Scripture, I 
did confidently conclude, that infinite Power, 
Wisdom and Goodness, that these Three were 
the chiefest and most comprehensive Attributes 
of the Divine Nature, and that the sovereign of 
these was his Goodness, the Summity and Flower, 
as I may so speak, of the Divinity, and that 
particularly whereby the Souls of Men become 
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Divine; whereas the largest communication of 
the other, without this, would not make them 
Divine, but Devils. 

In the mean time, being versed in no other 
natural Philosophy nor Metaphysicks but the 
vulgar, and expecting the Laws of the external 
Creation, whether visible or invisible, should be 
suitable to that excellent and lovely Idea of the 
Godhead which with the most serious devotion 
and affection I entertained in my own breast, my 
Mind was for a long time charged with inextric- 
able Puzzles and Difficulties, to make the Phaeno- 
mena of the World, and vulgar Opinions of Men 
in any tolerable way to consort or sute with 
those two chiefest Attributes of God, his Wisdom 
and his Goodness. These Meditations closed mine 
Eyes at night; these saluted my Memory the 
first in the Morning: These accompanied my 
remote and solitary walks into Fields and Woods, 
sometimes so early as when most of other mortals 
keep their Beds. 

It came to pass therefore, O Philopolis, that one XXVIII. 
Summer-morning, having risen much more early eae Ok 
than ordinary, and having walk’d so long in a Dream of 
certain Wood (which I had a good while fre- Kee 
quented) that I thought fit to rest my self on the Provid- 
ground, having spent my Spirits, partly by long “"* 
motion of my Body, but mainly by want of Sleep, 
and over-anxious and sollicitous thinking of such 
Difficulties as Hylobares either has already, or, as 
I descry’d at first, is likely to propose; I straight- 
way reposed my weary Limbs amongst the Grass 
and Flowers at the Foot of a _ broad-spread 
flourishing Oak, where the gentle fresh Morning 
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Air playing in the Shade on my heated Temples, 
and with unexpressible pleasure refrigerating my 
Blood and Spirits, and the industrious Bees busily 
humming round about me upon the dewy Honey- 
suckles; to which nearer noise was most melodi- 
ously joined the distant Singings of the chearful 
Birds, re-echoed from all parts of the Wood; 
these Delights of Nature thus conspiring together, 
you may easily phansy, O Philopolis, would 
quickly charm my wearied body into a profound 
Sleep. But my Soul was then as much as ever 
awake, and, as it seems, did most vividly dream 
that I was still walking in these solitary Woods, 
with my thoughts more eagerly intent upon 
those usual Difficulties of Providence than ever. 
But while I was in this great Anxiety and 
earnestness of spirit, accompanied (as frequently 
when I was awake) with vehement and devout 
Suspirations and Ejaculations towards God, of a 
sudden there appeared at a distance a very grave 
and venerable Person walking slowly towards 
me. His Stature was greater than ordinary. He 
was clothed with a loose silk Garment of a purple 
colour, much like the Indian Gowns that are now 
in fashion, saving that the Sleeves were some- 
thing longer and wider; and it was tied about 
him with a Levitical Girdle also of Purple; and 
he wore a pair of Velvet Slippers of the same 
colour, but upon his Head a Montero of black 
Velvet, as if he were both a Traveller and an 
Inhabitant of that place at once. 

Cuph. I dare warrant you it was the Ghost of 
some of the worthy Ancestors of that noble 
Family to whom these Woods did belong. 
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Hyl. You forget, Cuphophron, that Bathynous 
is telling of a Dream, as also that Ghosts, that is 
Spirits, are no-where, and therefore cannot be 
met with in a Wood. 

Philop. Enough of that, Hylobares. I pray 
you proceed, Bathynous, and describe to us his 
Age and his Looks as well as his Clothing. 

Cuph. I pray you do, Bathynous: I love dearly 
to hear such things as these punctually related. 

Bathynous. Did not the ruddiness of Com- 
plexion and the vivacity of his Looks seem to 
gainsay it, the snowy whiteness of his Hair, and 
large Beard, and certain senile strokes in his 
Countenance, seem to intimate him to be about 
six-score years of Age. 

Sophr. There is no such contradiction in that, 
Bathynous: For Moses is said to be an hundred 
and twenty when he died, and yet “his eye was Deut. 
not dim, nor his natural force abated.” But I ***!¥ 7: 
pray you, proceed. 

Bath. While he was at any Distance from me, 
I stood fearless and unmoved, only, in reverence 
to so venerable a Personage, I put off my Hat 
and held itin my Hand. But when he came up 
closer to me, the vivid fulgour of his Eyes that 
shone so piercingly bright from under the shadow 
of his black Montero, and the whole Air of his 
Face, though join’d with a wonderful deal of 
Mildness and Sweetness, did so of a sudden 
astonish me, that I fell into an excessive trem- 
bling, and had not been able to stand, if he had 
not laid his Hand upon my Head, and spoken 
comfortably to me. Which he did in a Paternal 
manner, saying, “Blessed be thou of God, my 
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Son, be of good courage, and fear not; for I am 
a Messenger of God to thee for thy good. Thy 
serious Aspires and Breathings after the true 
Knowledge of thy Maker and ways of his Provi- 
dence (which is the most becomming employment 
of every Rational Being) have ascended into the 
sight of God; and I am appointed to give into 
thy Hands the Two Keys of Providence, that thou 
mayest thereby be able to open the Treasure of 
that Wisdom thou so anxiously, and yet so 
piously, seekest after.” And therewithal he put 
his right Hand into his left Sleeve, and pulled 
out two bright shining Keys, the one Silver, the 
other of Gold, tied together with a Sky-coloured 
Ribbon of a pretty breadth, and delivered them 
into my Hands; which I received of him, making 
low obeisance, and professing my thankfulness 
for so great a gift. 

And now by this time I had recovered more 
than ordinary strength and courage, which I 
perceivd in a marvellous way communicated 
unto me by the laying of his Hand upon my Head, 
so that I had acquired a kind of easy confidence 
and familiarity to converse with him; and there- 
fore, though with due Civility, yet without all 
Fear, methought I said farther to him, “These 
are a goodly pair of Keys, O my Father, and very 
lovely to look upon: but where is the Treasure 
they are to open?” To which, smiling upon me, 
he straightway replied, “The Treasures, my Son, 
be in the Keys themselves.” “Then each Key,” 
said I, “O my Father, will need a farther Key to 
open it.” “Hach Key,” said he, “ My Son, isa Key 
to it self”; and therewithal bad me take notice of 
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the Letters embossed on the Silver Key, and there 
was the like artifice in the Golden one. Which I 
closely viewing in both, observed that the Keys 
consisted of a company of Rings closely committed 
together, and that the whole Keys were all 
bespattered with Letters very confusedly and 
disorderly. 

“Set the Letters of the Keys in right order,” 
then said he, “And then pull at their Handles, 
and the Treasure will come out.” And I took the 
Silver Key; but though I could move the Rings 
by thrusting my Nails against the Letters, yet I 
could not reduce the Letters into any order, so 
that they would all lie in straight Lines, nor was 
there any Sense in any Line. Which when that 
aged Personage saw, “ You must first know the 
Motto,” said he, “My Son: That is the Key of the 
Key.” ‘“Ibeseech you then,” said I, “O my Father, 
tell me the Motto.” “The Motto,” said he, “My 
Son, is this, Claude fenestras, ut luceat domus.” 
Having got the Motto, I set to work again, and 
having reduced those Letters that made up that 
Motto into a right Line, I, holding the lower part 
of the Key in my left hand, pull’d at the Handle 
with my right, and there came out a Silver Tube 
in which was a Scroll of thin Paper, as I thought, 
but as strong as any Vellum, and as white as 
driven Snow. 

Having got this Scroll, I took the boldness to 
open it. The Figure thereof was perfectly square, 
with even Margins on all sides, drawn with Lines 
of a Sky-coloured blue, very perfect and lovely. 
In the midst was described the Figure of the Sun 
in blazing Gold: About the Sun were Six Circles 
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drawn with Lines of the same coloured blue. 
Two of these Circles were very near the body of 
the Sun; the other four more remote both from 
him and from one another, though not in equal 
distances. In every one of these Circles was there 
the figure of a little Speck like a Globe, but of 
two distinct Colours; the one side toward the 
Sun shining like Silver, the other being of a 
duskish discoloured black. About those little 
Globes in the third and fifth Circle there were 
also drawn lesser Circles of blue, one about the 
third, and four about the fifth: And in each of 
these Circles was there also a small Globulous 
Speck, of a lesser size than those in the middle. 
Something there was also about the Globe of the 
Sixth Circle, but I cannot remember so distinctly. 
Beyond these circles there was an innumerable 
Company of Star-like Figures of Gold, of the same 
hue with that of the Sun, but exceeding much 
less, which, carelessly scattered, some were found 
a pretty distance from the Margin, others towards 
the Margin; othersome were cut in two by the 
blue Line of the Margin, as if it were intimated 
that we should understand, that there were still 
more of those golden Stars, to an indefinite extent. 
This Scheme entertained my gazing Eyes a good 
time; for I never had seen such before, and was 
resolved to impress the Lines thereof perfectly in 
my Memory, that I might afterwards discourse 
more readily thereof with this venerable Person- 
age. For I knew the purpose thereof by the 
Inscription on the upper Margin, which was, 
“The true Systeme of the World.” Having thus 
satisfied my self, I rolled up the Scroll again, and 
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repositing it in the Silver Tube, easily thrust the 
Tube into the other part of the Key, and disorder- 
ing the Line of Letters that contain’d the Motto, 
all was lock’d up again safe as before. 

Having pleased my self so well with opening 
this first Treasure, I had the more eager desire to 
assay the other; and knowing all attempt to be 
vain without the knowledge of the Motto or Key 
of the Key, I besought that Divine Sage to impart 
it tome. “That I shall do right willingly,” said 
he, “My Son: And I pray you take special notice 
of it. It is Amor Dei Lux Anime.” “An excel- 
lent Motto indeed,” said I; “The Key is a Treasure 
of itself.” However I set me to work as before, 
and reducing the Letters to such an order that 
a Line of them did plainly contain this Motto, 
I pulled at both ends of the Golden Key, as I did 
in the Silver one, and in a Golden Tube continued 
to the Handle of the Key there was a Scroll of 
such Paper, if I may so call it, as in the other, 
exceeding white and pure, and though very thin, 
yet not at all transparent. The Writing was also 
terminated with even Margins on all sides as 
before; only it was more glorious being adorn’d 
richly with Flower-work of Gold, Vermillion, and 
blue. And I observed that twelve Sentences 
filled the whole Area, written with Letters of 
Gold. The first was, The Measure of Providence 
is the Divine Goodness, which has no bounds but 
it self, which is infinite. 

2. The Thread of Time and the Expansion of 
the Universe, the same Hand drew out the one 
and spread out the other. 

3, Darkness and the Abyss were before the 
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Light, and the Suns or Stars before any Opake- 
ness or Shadow. 

4, All Intellectual Spirits that ever were, are 
or ever shall be, sprung up with the Light, and 
rejoiced together before God in the Morning of 
the Creation. 

5. In infinite Myriads of free Agents which 
were the Framers of their own Fortunes, it had 
been a wonder if they had all of them taken the 
same Path; and therefore Sin at the long run 
shook hands with Opacity. 

6. As much as the Light exceeds the Shadows, 
so much do the Regions of Happiness those of 
Sin and Misery. 

These six, Philopolis, I distinctly remember, 
but had cursorily and glancingly cast mine 
Eyes on all twelve. But afterwards fixing my 
Mind orderly upon them, to commit them all 
perfectly to my Memory, (for I did not expect 
that I might carry the Keys away with me home) 
by that time I had got through the sixth 
Aphorism, there had come up two Asses behind 
me out of the Wood, one on the one side of the 
Tree, and the other on the other, that set a 
braying so rudely and so loudly, that they did 
not only awake, but almost affright me into a 
discovery that I had all this while been but in a 
Dream. For that aged grave Personage, the 
Silver and Golden Keys, and glorious Parchment, 
were all suddenly vanished, and I found myself 
sitting alone at the bottom of the same Oak 
where I fell asleep, betwixt two rudely braying 
Asses. 

Euist, These are the usual exploits, Bathynous, 
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of this kind of Animal. Asses are as it were the 
Trumpeters of the Forest, that awake careless 
Men out of deep Sleeps. 

Hylo. . . . Was there ever a more unfortunate 
mishap than this? That so mysterious, so 
heavenly and intellectual a Pleasure, and so 
certain a communication of such important 
Truths, should be thus blown aside by the rude 
breath of an Ass! 

Bath. Do not take on so heavily, O Hylobares. 
... IT found my self more gratified afterwards, 
things happening as they did, than if that Divine 
Dream, if we may call it so, had gone on uninter- 
ruptedly to its full Period. For it would but have 
put me into the possession of all that Truth at 
once, which in virtue of this Piece of the Dream 
I got afterwards, with an often-repeated and 
prolonged Pleasure, and more agreeable to 
humane Nature. 

Hylob. I profess, Bathynous, this is not nothing 
that you say. Nay indeed, so much so I must 
acknowledge my exception against Providence in 
this Passage very much weakened. But what 
use could you make of the Silver Key, when that 
Divine Personage explained nothing of it to 
you? 

Bathy. It was as it were a pointing to those 
Authors that conform the Frame of the World 
to that Scheme; as Nicolaus Copernicus and 
those that follow that Systeme. But it is nowhere 
drawn nearer to the Elegancy of the Silver-Key- 
Paper than in Des-Cartes his third part of his 
Principles. 

Cuph. That’s notable indeed, Bathynous, This 
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is a kind of Divine Testimony to the truth of all 
Des-Cartes’s Principles. 

Bathy. No, by no means, Cuphophron: For in 
the Golden-Key-Paper, in that Cursory Glance I 
gave upon all the Sentences or Aphorisms therein 
contained, amongst the rest I espy’d one, of which 
part was writ in greater Letters, which was to 
this Sense, That the Primordials of the World are 
not Mechanical, but Spermatical or Vital; which 
is diametrically and fundamentally opposite to 
Des-Cartes’s Philosophy. 

Cuph. There is great uncertainty in Dreams. 

Bathy. But I must confess I think the thing 
true of it self. And if I had had full Conference 
with that Divine Sage, I believe I should have 
found his Philosophy more Pythagorical or 
Platonical (I mean his Natural Philosophy, 
Cuphophron) than Cartesian. For there was also 
mention of the Seminal Soul of the World, which 
some modern Writers call the Spirit of Nature. 

Cuph. So many Men, so many Minds. 


NOTES 
TO THE LIFE OF DR HENRY MORE 


Nore I. (p. 56).—Richard Ward’s materials for the biography 
chiefly consisted of a few unpublished letters, his own and Dr 
John Davies’ personal reminiscences of Dr More in his later years, 
and the thorough knowledge of most of his writings and oral 
teaching. Ward must have known the younger John Worthing- 
ton (who was a member of Jesus College and became Fellow of 
Peterhouse, 1688), for he had access to the Worthington letters— 
which afterwards came into the possession of Mr James Crossley 
and were published by him,—and he quotes from those dealing 
with the misunderstanding with Cudworth and the correspond- 
ence between Dr More and Lady Conway upon her conversion to 
Quakerism. Ward printed a selection of letters at the end of the 
biography, including Lady Conway’s queries on the pre-existence 
of souls, and the Doctor’s answer, and also his very lengthy letter 
to William Penn on the doctrines of the Church of England. 
Apparently none of the Doctor’s relatives were known to Richard 
Ward, except ae his favourite nephew and heir, Gabriel 
More, whose disappointing character probably prevented any 
friendship ; and even he had died before the biography was 
written. The Master, Dr Standish, and one or two Fellows of 
Christ’s College were contemporaries of Dr More, and may have 
supplied reminiscences of his daily life and conversation before 
Richard Ward and Dr Davies knew him ; but Ward’s diffidence 
would hinder him in obtaining information from personal sources. 

Nore II. (p. 57).—This recalls a similar statement of Dr More’s 
contemporary, Sir Thomas Browne, “Now for my life, it is a 
miracle of thirty years, which, to relate, were not a history, but a 
piece of poetry, and would sound to common ears like a fable.” 

Nore III. (p. 61).—His tutor was Robert Gell. Henry More 
entered Christ’s College in 1631, about the same time that Milton 
left it. He took his degree in 1635 and became a Fellow of his 
College in 1639. 

Norte IV. (p. 63).—Cardan (Hieronymus Oardanus), 1501-76, 
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was a philosopher, mathematician, and physician. He was born 
at Pavia, educated there and at Milan, and went to the medical 
college at Rome. Theologians attacked him, but he was super- 
stitious rather than atheistic, and believed that he had a familiar 
spirit. His philosophy and metaphysics are contained in De 
Subtilitate ane De Rerum Varvetate, and he wrote an Autobiography 
from which Dr More probably took the description (Immortality 
of Soul) of “ Aerial men,” who appeared to the elder Cardan. 

Nore V. (p. 64).—Marsilio Ficino was born at Florence in 14383. 
He was patronised by Cosmo de’ Medici, for whom he translated 
Plato and the Neoplatonists into Latin. He helped to establish 
the Platonic Academy, influenced many scholars, and did much to 
reconcile Christianity with Platonism. His chief original work 
was Theologia Platonica ; de Immortalitate Animorum ac eterna 
Felucitate. He was not merely a scholar but a thinker, and a 
mystic whose method was congenial to Dr More. Ficino died in 
1499 ; his complete works were published at Basle in 1561. 

Plotinus [a.D. 204-270] was the greatest philosopher of the 
Alexandrian school. He was taught by Ammonius for eleven 
years, probably in the Platonic philosophy alone, but Plotinus also 
studied the theosophies of Persia and India. He was acquainted 
with Christian doctrines, but professed to oppose them, and his 
pupil and biographer, Porphyry, declared that he wrote against 
them in the treatise Against the Gnostics. Nevertheless, the 
Neoplatonists of the Renascence and of the Cambridge School 
found support of Christian theology in the theories of Plotinus. 
Henry More claimed to be one of the first who read his Enneads 
at Cambridge, but all the Platonists of his circle were more or 
less influenced by the spirit of Plotinus. 

Hermes (Mercurius) Trismegistus was a mythical Egyptian 
philosopher, credited with the invention of letters, and other arts 
and sciences. The legend is very ancient, vague and obscure, but 
the Alexandrian school professed to owe their mystical doctrines 
to his works, Writings attributed to Hermes—Poemander and 
Asclepius—were published, London, 1628. 

Nore VI. (p. 65).—Theologia Germanica seems to have been 
written by a Lie of John Tauler, about the middle of the 
fourteenth century. According to its preface the unknown 
author “ was a priest and a warden in the house of the Teutonic 
order in Frankfort,” ¢.e. a member of the mystical order or society 
called the “Friends of God.” Luther discovered the book, and 
republished it in 1516. He wrote of it that “next to the Bible 
and St Augustine, no book hath ever come into my hands, 
whence I have learnt, or would wish to learn more of what God, 
and Christ, and man and all things are.” This little book, and 
the religious movement which it represented, although merely a 
revival of spiritual life within the Catholic church, undoubtedly 
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cleared the way for the Reformation. Its doctrine is purely 
mystical, insisting upon self-renunciation or the utter loss of self- 
will as the condition essential for the attainment of union with 
the Divine will. 

Nore VIL. (p. 72).—The treatise on Immortality was dedicated 
to Lord Edward Conway, the husband of Dr More’s “heroine 
pupil,’ Anne Finch. He was then Viscount of Conway and 
Kilulta, and was made Earl of Conway 1680, soon after her 
death. He then married Elizabeth Booth, daughter of the Earl 
of Warrington, but she died about a year after, and he himself 
died in 1683, without children. His character seems to have 
deteriorated as he grew older, and he sometimes wrote of his 
first wife’s ill-health with impatience and a considerable lack of 
sympathy. (Cf. Rawdon Papers: ) 

Nore VIII. (p. 88).—The Lux Orientalis was a defence of Dr 
More’s theory of the Prae-existence of Souls, written by his 
friend Joseph Glanvil, and published about 1665. After Glanvil’s 
death, Dr More republished it with annotations, and added Bp. 
Rust’s Discourse of Truth. 

Norte IX. (p. 89).—Eugenius Philalethes was the pseudonym of 
Thomas Vaughan, twin-brother of the poet Henry Vaughan the 
“ Silurist.” He was educated at Jesus College, Oxford, and took 
holy orders, but was ejected from his living at Llansaintfread 
in 1643. He became infatuated with the mystical writings of 
Cornelius Agrippa, possibly also with Paracelsus and Boéhme, 
and wrote treatises on Natural Magic which, although containing 
beautiful and poetical passages, are full of the “enthusiasm ” 
which Dr More distrusted. He accordingly replied to them in a 
scathing satire, ponderously witty, with occasional interludes of 
serious counsel and descriptions of his own mystical experiences. 

Nore X. (p. 94).—Dr More’s theorbo and his skill in music are 
often alluded to in Dr Worthington’s letters. “I am glad you 
are return’d to your Lute ; had I half your skill it should not 
have hung so long by the wall,” he wrote in 1670. The theorbo 
was an instrument constructed like a large lute with two heads, 
to each of which some of the strings were attached. As in the 
Divine Dialogues, it was chiefly used to accompany the voice. 

Norse XI. (p. 99).—Heneage Finch (1621-1682) was the son 
of Sir Heneage Finch the Recorder. He was a famous lawyer, 
and became Solicitor-General after the Restoration, He was 
member for Oxford University in 1661, and was made a baronet, 
He was concerned in Clarendon’s impeachment, and became 
Attorney-General, afterwards Lord-Keeper, and finally Chancellor 
of England. In 1681 he was made Earl of Nottingham, but 
he died in the following year. He had considerable power as 
an orator, and Dryden has described him as Amri, in Absalom 
and Achitophel. 
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Nore XII. (p. 99).—This was Dr Edward Fowler (1632-1714), 
a Gloucestershire man, who came up to Corpus Christi, Oxford, in 
1650, was ordained three years later, and became a member of 
Trinity College, Cambridge, where he graduated M.A. in 1655, 
and at Oxford the next year. After various incumbencies he 
became a prebend of Gloucester Cathedral, when Dr More 
resigned in his favour in 1676. In 1683 he attacked Popery and 
gave offence to influential persons ; his Puritanical sympathies 
also led to his suspension for illegal practices—z.e. extreme tolera- 
tion—in 1685. Notwithstanding this, after the Revolution he 
was made Bishop of Gloucester in 1691, and retained his office 
till his death. He is said to have been interested in Dr More’s 
psychical researches. 

Nore XIII. (p. 100).—Peter Sarpi, “Father Paul of Venice” 
(1552-1622), entered the Servite order in his fourteenth year. 
His abilities and attainments were extraordinary in almost every 
branch of learning. His piety was also exceptional, but he was 
more than once attacked by the Inquisition on account of his 
independent attitude towards the court of Rome. In 1605 he 
defended the state of Venice in its defiance of the Pope’s interdict, 
and in consequence was nearly murdered by assassins. He was 
obliged to remain within the bounds of his convent, and there 
he wrote a history of the Council of Trent. He was supposed to 
be friendly towards the Church of England and was greatly 
honoured by the seventeenth-century divines. He died in Venice, 
Jan. 15th, 1622; and an Italian biography was translated into 
English “by a person of quality” in 1657. 

Nore XIV. (p. 101).—If this statement is correct, the offer of 
the Mastership must have been made to Dr More in 1654, when 
his friend Ralph Cudworth of Clare College accepted it and kept 
it till 1688. But Dr More himself declares that “he never 
received any Employment or Preferment” during the Puritan 
rule, because of his Royalist principles and refusal to take the 
Covenant. If there was any question of ejecting Cudworth in 
his favour at the Restoration, their friendship would have made 
his refusal inevitable. 

Note XV. (p. 109)—This may have been Joseph Glanvil, 
whose impatience of the Aristotelian philosophy at Oxford is 
expressed in his Vanity of Dogmatizing, which he published in 
1661. He was a member of Exeter College, but attached himself 
to the Cambridge Platonists, especially Dr More, for whom he 
had a great and sincere admiration. They studied psychic 
phenomena together, and More contributed largely to Glanvil’s 
Sadducismus Triwmphatus, and also annotated his Lua Ortentalis, 
a treatise on Eastern theories of the pre-existence of souls. 
Glanvil was made a canon of Bath Abbey, but he died in 1680 
at the age of 44, and was buried there, 
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Nor XVI. (p. 111).—The room occupied by Dr More was on 
the second floor of the handsome new Fellows’ Buildings of 
Christ’s College, built about 1642. It was at the N.E. corner, 
with a large window overlooking the Fellows’ Garden, which 
according to Loggan’s view was planted regularly with mulberry 
trees to border the rectangular lawns and straight walks. There 
is a charming summer-house and swimming-bath at the secluded 
S.W. end of the garden, and (although the formal garden has 
entirely disappeared except for the mulberry tree traditionally 
planted by Milton), as they are indicated in Loggan’s view, it is 
probable that they have had little alteration since Dr More’s time. 

Note XVII. (p. 112).—William Outram (1625-1679) was a 
Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge, and became a Fellow of 
Christ’s College about 1650. He was at some time Archdeacon of 
Leicester, and afterwards a Prebendary of Westminster and 
Rector of St Margaret’s, Westminster. His Sermons have been 
published, and a treatise, De Sacrificits, is said to be a “ masterly 
performance.” 

Nore XVIII. (p. 113).—George Rust (died 1670) was elected a 
Fellow of Christ’s College from St Catherine’s Hall in 1649. He 
became Dean of Connor through the influence of his friend 
Jeremy Taylor, whom he succeeded in the bishopric of Dromore 
and Connor. His most important work was a Doscourse of Truth, 
published posthumously in 1677 and republished by Dr More 
with annotations in 1682, at the end of Glanvil’s Luw Orientalis. 
The Remains of Dr Geo. Rust were collected and published by 
H. Hallywell, London, 1686. 

Nore XIX. (p. 114).—Thomas Hobbes (1588-1679) of Malmes- 
bury was the philosopher whose system was most feared by the 
Cambridge Platonists. He does not appear to have formulated 
any specially original views until his genius was stimulated by 
the friendship of Lord Bacon and Herbert of Cherbury. Of his 
works, the most important were De Cwe (1642), on the divine 
right of kings, and the Leviathan (1651), upon which his fame or 
notoriety rested. The Cambridge school were never weary of 
attacking its materialism, in which they recognised the greatest 
danger of their age. Ralph Cudworth was essentially the 
champion of the Platonists or idealists, and his Intellectual System 
of the Universe was intended to refute the theories of Hobbes 
without provoking controversy. Dr More’s Enchiridion Ethicum 
and Cudworth’s unfinished treatise on the same subject, and his 
posthumously published essay On Kternal and Immutable Morality 
were also designed to overthrow Hobbes’ statements that morality 
was based on self-interest. Hobbes seems never to have come 
into personal contact with any leader of the Cambridge Platonists. 

Nore XX. (p. 138),—Those who hold the theory that man is 
evolving into a new order of consciousness will find in Dr More’s 
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ea an example fulfilling most of the conditions suggested 
by Dr Maurice Bucke in Cosmic Consciousness. It is practically 
certain that he had experienced the “subjective light,” possibly 
at an unusually early age—in 1642: certainly before 1651. He 
believed that he possessed the powers associated with a higher 
order, #.¢, the gifts of winning affection and of gaining knowledge 
without conscious effort. There are several references in the 
biography to the “irradiation” of Dr More’s expression—a sign 
which usually follows upon inward illumination. He also 
enjoyed the “royalty of inward happiness,” which is characteristic 
of the new order of consciousness, 

Nore XXI. (p. 135).—Edward Elys was the Rector of East 
Allington, near Dartmouth, Devonshire. Although attached to 
the Cambridge school of thought, he was originally a member of 
Oxford University. His correspondence with Dr More occurred 
about 1673 and later, and he published the Doctor’s letters 
about 1690. 

Nore XXII. (p. 136).—John Locke was born at Wrington, 
Somerset, in 1632. He entered Christ Church, Oxford, 1651, 
and, being dissatisfied with the Aristotelian philosophy taught 
there, he studied Descartes and Bacon. He finally adopted the 
medical profession, but seldom practised, for he had poor 
health. His friend and patron was Antony Ashley, Earl of 
Shaftesbury, and Locke followed him into exile in 1682, only 
returning at the Revolution. Afterwards he lived in the house 
of his friend Sir Francis Masham (who had married Damaris 
Cudworth), at Oates, Essex, and remained there until his death 
in 1704. His chief works were the Letter on Toleration (1688) 
and the Essay Concerning the Human Understanding (1690). 

Nore XXIII. (p. 136).—The Exemplary Life and Character of 
James Bonnell, Esq., late Accomptant General of Ireland, was written 
by an Archdeacon of Armagh, and appears in a publisher’s list at 
the end of More’s Divine Dialogues. It was greatly appreciated 
by J. H. Shorthouse, the author of John Inglesant. 

Nore XXIV. (p. 147).—Probably Dr More here refers to his 
grief and indignation at Lady Conway’s conversion to Quakerism. 
Lord Conway wrote to Sir Geo. Rawdon, December 28, 1677, “ In 
my family all the women about my wife, and most of the rest, 
are Quakers, and Mons. Van Helmont is governor of that flock, 
an unpleasing sort of people, silent, sullen, and of a reserved 
conversation. These and all that society have free access to my 
wife, but I believe Dr More, though he was in the house all the 
last summer, did not see her above twice or thrice.” (Rawdon 
Papers, ed. Berwick.) 

Nore XXYV. (p. 147).—Valentine Greatrakes was an Irishman 
of good family who had a curious power of healing by the touch 
of his hands, seeming to stroke the disease into the extremities 
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until it vanished. Robert Boyle the scientist seems to have been 
convinced of the genuineness of his cures, with More, Cudworth, 
Wilkins, Rust, and Lord Conway, although Greatrakes failed to 
cure his wife. Lord Conway wrote of his cures: “I am far from 
thinking them miracles... but I believe it is by a sanative 
virtue and a natural efficiency, which extends not to all diseases, 
but is much more proper and effectual to some than to others.” 
After leaving Ragley Hall, Greatrakes was summoned to White- 
hall, by the order of Charles II., but his operations in London 
were not as successful as in Warwickshire, and his fame declined. 

Nore XXVI. (p. 152).—William Sancroft, educated at Bury 
St Edmunds and Cambridge. He was Fellow of Emmanuel, but 
was deprived of his Fellowship in 1649 and stayed on the Continent 
until the Restoration, after which he became successively Master 
of Emmanuel, Dean of York, St Paul’s, Archdeacon and then 
Archbishop of Canterbury (1678). Under James II., he was the 
leader of the seven bishops who protested against the Declaration 
of Indulgence, and were tried and acquitted. At the Revolution, 
he refused to take the oath of allegiance to William and Mary, 
and was therefore deprived of his see (1691), He then retired to 
his early home at Fresingfield, and there died. 

Note XXVII. (p. 153).—Jean Bodin (1530-1596) was born 
at Angers, studied law at Toulouse, lectured and practised in 
Paris, and became a political writer of a somewhat republican 
character. He travelled, and visited Cambridge. His chief 
work was the treatise De la République ; but those to which Dr 
More refers would be the Démonomanie or the Theatrum Unwerse 
Nature (1596), which exhibit fantastic speculations and super- 
stitions in striking contrast with his practical political writings. 

Nore XXVIIL. (p. 162).—O Lord our God, the Fountain of 
Light and the Well Spring of all holy Wisdom and Knowledge ; 
without whose aid our search after thee and thy ways, is but 
tedious error and dangerous wandering from thee. Assist us 
mercifully in our endeavours after thee ; Open our eyes that we 
may see the wonders of thy Law; Sanctifie our hearts unto 
obedience, that we may unfeignedly love thee, and worthily 
magnifie thy holy Name, through Jesus Christ our Lord. 
Amen.” 

Note XXIX. (p. 170).—Joseph Mede (Mead) (1586-1638) was 
one of the first biblical scholars of his time. He taught himself 
Hebrew as a school-boy, after reading Cardinal Bellarmine’s 
Institutiones Lingue Hebraice ; was admitted to Christ’s College, 
Cambridge, 1302; was M.A. in 1610, and a Fellow in 1613 
through the influence of Bp. Lancelot Andrewes. He was ap- 
pointed to Sir W. Mildmay’s Greek lectureship, which he held 
until his death. Besides his attainments in philology and history 
he was interested in mathematics and physics, botany, anatomy, 
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astrology and Egyptology, and the origin of Semitic religions. 
His chief work was the Clavis Apocalyptica (1627), and both this 
and Joseph Mead’s personality seem to have had a strong influence 
upon Henry More. Mead’s Works were collected and edited by 
Dr Worthington, 1663-1664. 

Note XXX. (p. 174).— Peter Sterry entered Emmanuel 
College in 1629, and became a Fellow seven years later. He 
belonged to the circle of the Cambridge Platonists, and was one 
of the divines who met in the Westminster Assembly of 1642. 
His mysticism appealed to Oliver Cromwell, to whom he owed 
his appointment as preacher to the Council of State in 1649, and 
he was an intimate friend of Sir Harry Vane, the younger. 
After the Restoration he took pupils, wrote, and preached in a 
conventicle. Sterry died in 1672. His writings and sermons 
are said to be excellent in style and thought, but they have been 
neglected with the rest of the works of the Cambridge school. 
His chief book is the Discourse of the Freedom of the Will. There 
is an interesting chapter on Peter Sterry in Mr Major Scott’s 
Aspects of Christian Mysticism. 

Notz XXXI. (p. 176).—Some of these anonymous friends 
and disciples of Dr More at Oxford may perhaps be identified. 
The “senior Fellow” is apparently Joseph Glanvil (1636-1680) ; 
Dr Fowler was originally an Oxford man, but the “ Excellent 
Person and one of a great mind ” is more likely to be John Norris of 
Bemerton. Thomas Trahearne, chaplain to Sir Orlando Bridgeman, 
was another disciple of Dr More. Bishop Wilkins would scarcely 
have spoken so enthusiastically, though “at Cambridge he joined 
with those who studied to propagate better thoughts, to take men 
off from being in parties, or from narrow notions, from super- 
stitious conceits, and a fierceness about opinions” (Bp. Burnet). 
John Norris (1657-1711) was almost the last of the Cambridge 
school to exercise any influence by his writings, of which the 
poems and the Theory of Love were probably the most successful. 

Norge XXXII. (p. 177).—Bishop Wilkins of Chester was an 
Oxford man, and became Warden of Wadham; he married the 
sister of Cromwell, and became Master of Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge, where he attached himself to the Latitudinarians, though 
he was a scientist rather than a Platonist. 

Notrt XXXIII. (p. 186).—Richard Baxter (1615-1691) was a 
nonconforming divine. As chaplain to the Parliamentary troops 
during the Civil War and later on in the Commonwealth, he 
belonged to the Established Church and was a friend to the 
monarchy. Upon the passing of the Conventicle Act his persecu- 
tions began, and under James II. he was fined and imprisoned 
for sedition by Judge Jeffreys. His most popular writings were 
the Saints’ Everlasting Rest, and the Call to the Unconverted. 

Notr XXXIV. (p. 198).—Lady Conway was the youngest 
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daughter of Sir Heneage Finch, Recorder of London and Speaker 
of the House of Commons, by his second wife, and was born prob- 
ably less than a year before his death in 1631. Her eldest step- 
brother, Sir Heneage Finch, was a person of great importance 
in his day, and became Earl of Nottingham and Chancellor of 
England. His sons are perhaps alluded to in Ward’s remarks 
upon the family and its ‘“nobleness and ingenuity.” 

Norg XXXYV. (p. 201).—The Quaker leaders mentioned here 
were Robert Barclay (1648-1690), William Penn, and George 
Keith. The first had been a convert to Roman Catholicism while 
in Paris for his education, but on his return he became a Quaker 
and a noted apologist for their doctrines. Penn (1644-1718) also 
belonged to a good family. He suffered much persecution, and 
founded the State of Pennsylvania about 1681 as a refuge for 
Quakers. 

Nore XXXVI. (p. 201).—Francis Mercurius Van Helmont 
was the son of Jean-Baptiste Van Helmont, the chemist and 
follower of Paracelsus. The younger Van Helmont had an 
adventurous career. Asa physician he seems to have been little 
in sympathy with the new scientific movement, if he prepared 
the amulets sent by Lady Conway to Dr Worthington as a pro- 
tection against the plague, for their chief ingredient was dried toad ! 

Nott XXXVII. (p. 202).—These letters (see Note I.) are pro- 
bably amongst those in the British Museum. 


DR MORE’S OWN LIST OF HIS WORKS 


(SLIGHTLY ABRIDGED) 


(1) 1642-7. Philosophical Poems. 

(2) 1650-1. Letter and Reply to Eugenius Philalethes under 
pseudonym of Alazonamastix. 

(3) 1652. Antidote against Atheism, new edition 1655. 

(4) 1653. | Conjectura Cabbalistica ; or attempt to interpret the 
three first chapters of Genesis in a threefold 
manner—literal, philosophical, and mystical or 
divinely moral. 

(5) 1656. Enthusiasmus Triumphatus ; or a brief discourse of 
the nature, causes, kinds and cure of enthusiasm. 

(6) 1659. Immortality of the Soul (with preface on the 
general subjects of his philosophy). 

(7) 1660. An Explanation of the Grand Mystery of Godliness. 

(8) 1662. Collection of Philosophical Writings (3, 4, 5, 6, 
with appendix to 3, Latin correspondence with 
Descartes, and letter to V.C.). 
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(9) 1664. 


(10) 1666. 
(11) 1668. 


(12) 1667. 


(13) 1670. 
(14) 1671. 


Enquiry into the Mystery of Iniquity (1st part 
directed against Popery, 2nd treating of the 
prophecies regarding the reign of Antichrist). 

Enchiridion Ethicum, or Manual of Ethics. 

Divine Dialogues; containing disquisitions con- 
cerning the attributes and Providence of God. 
Prophetical Explanation of the Seven Epistles to 
the Seven Churches of Asia, with the Antidote 
against Idolatry (especially directed against 

certain doctrines of the Council of Trent). 

Philosophe Teutonice Censura. (A criticism of 
the philosophy of Jacob Boéhme.) 

Enchiridium Metaphysicum. (Partly translated, 
with a letter on the “Nature of Spirit,” in 
Glanvil’s “Sadducismus Triumphatus.”) 


1672-8. Dr More issued complete editions of his works in 


Latin. The Theological Volume appeared in 
1675, and in 1678 the Philosophical Volume. 
(The first contains 7, 9, 12, and smaller pieces 
and hymns. The second forms two vols. There 
were several minor pieces in later years, essays 
on natural philosophy, and a series of Cabbal- 
istical writings, a mystical exposition of Ezekiel’s 
vision, a catechism, etc., besides letters.) 
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